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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


CONOMIC activity approached a seasonal peak in August, with 
total employment only slightly lower than last year but with unem- 
ployment considerably higher. There was evidence, however, of more 
stability in economic activity than for some months. This improvement 
was reflected in the continued strength of most non-manufacturing in- 
dustries and in a reversal of the downward employment trend in some of 
the non-durable manufacturing industries. There was, however, still no 
evidence of an upturn in total manufacturing employment. 


The ups and downs of employment in August largely offset each 
other, so that total employment showed little change during the month. 
Construction activity appeared to accelerate after slow expansion in 
earlier months. Hiring for the grain harvest began and food canning 
plants hired their usual quotas of temporary workers to process such 
varied crops as tomatoes and salmon. On the other hand, the mining, 
transportation and service industries passed their period of peak acti- 
vity, pulpwood cutting had not yet begun, and further lay-offs occurred 
in durable goods manufacturing. The main features of these develop- 
ments are pointed out in the meupower surveys beginning on page 1218. 


In the week ending August 21, it is estimated that 5,395,000 persons 
had jobs, an increase of slightly more than 10,000 during the month. 
However, since this increase was matched by a similar increase in the 
labour force, the number of persons without jobs and seeking work was 
estimated to be virtually the same as a month earlier. In the same week, 
persons registered for work at offices of the National Employment Ser- 
vice numbered 255,000, a decrease of some 9,000 from the previous 
month. 


The increase in labour requirements during the month was most 
marked in Quebec and, to a lesser extent, in the Atlantic region. In 
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Ontario, persons laid off in the automobile, agricultural implements and 
related industries equalled in number the additional workers hired for 
construction, agriculture and food processing. In the Prairie Provinces 
hiring was temporarily retarded by wet weather, but in British Columbia 
the heavy run of salmon and increased demand for lumber maintained a 
stable employment level. 


The comparison between employment levels in 1954 and 1953 shows 
that, in relation to last year, the situation in September was slightly 
better than in prévious months, owing to the fact that activity in agri- 
culture did not decline as early this year as last. As a result, the year- 
to-year difference in the number of job-holders was reduced, the August 
total being less than one per cent lower than the figure for August 1953. 


Because of the continued growth of the labour force, however, 
unemployment was still at substantially higher levels. The ‘‘without 
jobs and seeking work”’ total (174,000) was still double last year’s and 
the number of NES job registrations (255,000) was 90,000 greater. At 
the first of September, 38 labour market areas were in the moderate 
labour surplus category and two in the substantial surplus category; 
these areas together comprised one-third of the country’s wage earners. 
Last year at the same time, the number of areas with surpluses had 
been reduced to two, accounting for one-tenth of the wage-earner total. 


Surpluses of available labour were concentrated to a marked degree 
in the more highly industrialized centres, reflecting the continued weak- 
ness in some manufacturing industries. With adjustment for the usual 
seasonal variations,’ the index of employment in manufacturing showed 
a continuous decline from June, 1953 to July 1954, the latest date for 
which employment figures are available. 


Total industrial employment has shown a greater degree of stability 
during the summer months, the recent seasonal increase equalling the 
gains of previous years. Although this is the case for most of the major 
groups within the industrial composite, employment in construction and 
manufacturing, until the end of June, failed to show the customary 
seasonal strength. 


In the construction sector, the seasonally adjusted employment 
index showed a gradual decline of six per cent from the first of March 
to the end of June; this is in contrast to last year’s experience. Un- 
favourable weather conditions during the spring and summer months 


accounts in part for the slower pick-up in building activity this year. 


Reports indicate that an improvement occurred in employment conditions 
during July and August and it is expected that this higher level will 
be maintained well into the fall months. 


Employment conditions in manufacturing had shown no over-all 
improvement by July 1. Although there was an absolute gain in employ- 
ment of one per cent during June; this did not quite match the usual 


1Qmployment in many Canadian industries fluctuates considerably from season to season. 
Indexes showing average fluctuations for 1947-1951 have been calculated; these indexes 
are divided into the actual employment indexes in order to eliminate most of the seasonal 
fluctuations. The result is a monthly seasonally adjusted index that indicates the non- 
seasonal changes in employment. 
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seasonal rise for the month and the seasonally adjusted employment 
index continued the gradual downward trend that began in June of last 
year. There were no indications of any general improvement during July 
and August. 


Within the manufacturing sector, however, the trends varied from 
one industry to another, The seasonally adjusted employment indexes 
indicate that minor gains occurred during June in most of the non-durable 
goods industries and in some iron and steel industries, while most of 
the decline was concentrated in the transportation equipment industries. 
In the primary textile industry employment, seasonally adjusted, in- 
creased slightly during May and June after a continuous downward trend 
that began early in 1953. Similarly, some improvement in employment 
conditions in the clothing industry was recorded in June. Further 
strengthening is believed to have occurred in both these industries during 
July and August. In the iron and steel group, the employment index, 
seasonally adjusted, showed fractional gains during May and June 
following a steady decline from early 1953. Marked employment declines 
during June in the motor vehicles, railroad rolling stock and shipbuilding 
industries offset gains in other industries. There are indications that 
the employment levels declined further in these industries during July 
and August. f 


The weakness that developed in the labour market in the past year 
results, in part, from changes in the patterns of domestic consumption, 
investment and foreign trade. In the case of consumer expenditures, 
the movement has been away from the purchase of durable goods to that 
of perishables and services; in investment, the emphasis has shifted 
from expenditures on plant and equipment to commercial, institutional 
and residential construction; and in foreign trade there has been some 
evidence of greater dependence upon exports of raw and semi-processed 
materials, 


These shifts do not, however, fully explain recent employment 
developments. Other factors, such as increased foreign competition, 
the continuing adjustment of inventory position in industry, lower year- 
to-year defence outlays during the first half of 1954, and the tendency 
of construction activity, particularly non-residential construction, to 
lag behind last year’s, have contributed to the weakness in the labour 
market. In addition, the drive for more efficient utilization of manpower 
has been given impetus by increased competitive pressures during the 
past year. These influences, together with shifting expenditure patterns 
have been most strongly felt by the secondary manufacturing industries. 
The effects have been particularly marked in plants manufacturing 
durable goods and it is in these industries that employment has declined 
to the greatest extent. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


; i agreements reached during the first half of this month covering 

steelworkers at Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and mine and 
smelter workers at Sudbury, Ont., were important results of negotiations 
that have extended over many months. In several other major sections 
of industry, including automobile manufacturing, meat packing, and the 
railways, efforts to reach agreements were continuing. Despite wide- 
spread and protracted bargaining, work stoppages have been few. Four 
important stoppages did, however, occur during the first two weeks of 
September. These involved agricultural implement workers at Toronto, 
plumbers and steamfitters at Montreal, electricians at Sarnia, and carpen- 
ters and bricklayers at Kingston. The last-mentioned stoppage, which 
began on September 2, was settled by September 10. The others were 
still in progress at the time of writing. 


Current Bargaining Developments 

Basic Steel. An agreement was reached recently between the Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL). The settlement followed bargaining and con- 
ciliation procedures that had extended over several months. The new 
contract provides a wage increase of five cents an hour retroactive to 
April 1 and improvements in the health and welfare plan. It is estimated 
that the new plan will cost the company a further two cents per hour 
for each worker. 


Agreement on the same basis was subsequently reached between 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, and the union. 
At the time of writing no settlement had been reported covering the other 
major producer, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, in Syd- 
ney, N.S. 


* Extended negotiations with the assistance of conciliation were 
also necessary before a contract was signed by the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Limited, and the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (indep.) representing approximately 16,000 employees 
of the company in the Sudbury and Port Colborne areas. The report of a 
board of conciliation, recommending a wage increase of 2% cents per 
hour effective from June ] to November 30, 1954, a further half-cent 
effective from December 1, 1954, to May 31, 1955, and other benefits 
relating to shift premiums, vacations, and the health and welfare plan, 
was the basis for settlement. 


Automotive Manufacturing. Negotiations between the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, Limited, at Windsor, Ont., and the United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL), following the rejection of the report of a board 
of conciliation, have not so far resulted in an agreement. A board of 
conciliation dealing with differences between the same parties at the 
company’s Oakville plant submitted its report during the last half of 

August. The decision of the majority of the board, like that dealing with 

the dispute at Windsor (L.G., Aug., p. 1090), did not favour an increase 
in wage rates. Some improvement in the health and welfare plan and an 
increase in holidays were recommended. 
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Meat Packing. A request last month for conciliation to deal with differ- 
ences between the United Packing House Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
and the ‘‘Big Three’’ packing concerns created a problem for which a 
solution was still being sought at the middle of this month. The union 
bargains separately with Canada Packers, Limited, Swift Canadian Co., 
Limited, and Burns & Co., Limited, for their various plants across 
Canada. The industry is, however, under the jurisdiction of the provinces 
and unless special arrangements can be made, conciliation boards have 
to be set up in various provinces to hear the same dispute. An attempt 
was made to arrange for the establishment of a board of conciliation in 
Ontario, under the law of that province, to deal with the nation-wide 
dispute. Such an arrangement could not, however, be reconciled with 
the legislation in several other provinces. 


Railways. Chief Justice Gordon Sloan of British Columbia was named 
arbitrator in the dispute between the Canadian railways and unions 
representing approximately 145,000 non-operating employees. The de- 
cisions of the arbitrator will be binding on the parties. The arbitrator 
was named by the federal Government after negotiations and conciliation, 
followed by further bargaining, failed to break a deadlock. Union officers, 
by a vote of the membership, had been authorized to take strike action 
if such were considered necessary. The demands of the unions are for 
substantial gains in fringe benefits. 


With respect to certain other employees of the railways, the boards 
of conciliation dealing with disputes, mainly over wages, between the 
Canadian National Railways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and also between the Railway Association of Canada 
and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, representing 
extra gang employees, had not submitted reports at the time of writing. 


Farm Implements. Bargaining in progress since January between Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Limited and the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) 
resulted in settlements for plants in Woodstock and Brantford, Ont. 
Workers at the Toronto plant of the company went on strike on September 
11. The union had originally requested a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour. The locals at Brantford and Woodstock voted to accept the report 
of a board of conciliation which recommended no wage increase under 
the terms of an interim agreement that will remain in effect until next 
June. The Toronto local turned down the proposal. 


Fishing. The recent signing of an agreement by plant operators and the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union (indep.) for fish-cannery 
workers almost completes bargaining for this season in the British 
Columbia fishing industry. Agreements were signed earlier covering 
fishermen and tendermen (L.G., Aug. p. 1091). The new contract for 
cannery workers expires April 15, 1956. It provides wage increases of 
from 12 to 18 cents an hour and the reduction of working hours next 
April 16 from 44 to 40 per week. A contract for more than 500 fresh fish 
and cold storage workers remains unsettled. 


Construction. Most of the agreements for 1954 in this industry have been 
settled but in a few cities bargaining has proved difficult. On September 
14, about 4,000 plumbers and steamfitters engaged in construction and 
repair work in Montreal went on strike. They are represented by the 
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Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada (AFL-TLC) and the 
National Syndicate of the Plumbing Industry (CCCL). Employers rejected 
a 6-cent-an-hour increase recommended by a conciliation board. 


In Sarnia, Ont., more than 100 electricians, represented by the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC), went on 
strike September 9. The men rejected a recommendation by a board of 
conciliation for a wage increase of five cents per hour. About 500 con- 
struction workers in other trades were idle as a result of their refusal 
to cross picket lines established by the electricians. 


A strike of approximately 350 building tradesmen occurred early 
in September in Kingston and lasted six days. Unions involved were 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) 
and the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America (AFL-TLC). The strike followed the rejection by the unions 
of a recommended wage increase of five cents an hour by a board of 
conciliation. Final settlement provided increases of five cents an hour 
retroactive to July 1, 1954, five cents at December 1], 1954, and a further 
five cents at May 1, 1955, under a contract to be in effect for two years. 


Other Conciliation and Bargaining. For some time, conciliation boards 
have been considering differences between the Lakehead Terminal 
Elevators Association, representing elevator companies at Fort William 
and Port Arthur Ont., and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC); 
between Polymer Corporation Limited at Sarnia and the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers (CIO); and between The Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, Toronto and Peterborough, and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.). In none of 
these had agreements been negotiated, nor had boards submitted reports 
by the middle of this month. 


During August it was reported that the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) planned to seek 
a general wage increase and other gains for workers in many hotels 
operated by the CPR and CNR. Contracts covering employees in various 
hotels expire during the next few months. For one hotel, the Chateau 
Laurier in Ottawa, bargaining has begun and a board of conciliation has 


been established. 


A contract between the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited at 
Arvida, Que., and the National Metal Trades Federation (CCL) expires 
in November. The union is reported to be seeking a general wage in- 
crease and other benefits for almost 5,000 workers affected by the 
agreement. Similar gains will be sought for approximately 800 employees 
of the same company at Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Work Stoppage Statistics 

Preliminary figures for August 1954 show 20 work stoppages in 
progress during the month. These resulted in a time loss of 48,210 man- 
days for the 3,959 workers involved. During the previous month the 
comparable figures were 29 strikes and lockouts, 54,11] man-days, and 
6,607 workers. The figures for August 1953 were 22 stoppages, 94,578 
man-days and 9,031 workers. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


URTHER expansion of farming, 
food processing and con- 
struction activities was the princi- 
pal factor affecting local labour 
requirements during August. In 
total, 16 of the 109 areas were 
reclassified as a result of changes 
in the supplies of workers locally. 
Thirteen of the reclassifications 
resulted from a decrease in avail- 


able labour supplies. 


CANADA 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Of the 109 areas in the monthly 
survey, 68 had a balanced demand- 
supply situation at the first of 
September (13 more than a month 
earlier), and 38 had a moderate 
labour surplus (13 fewer than the previous month). The number of areas 
with a substantial labour surplus increased from one to two and those 
with a labour shortage decreased from two to one. 


SRBRRBSABS 
Seeaeussxses 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


A yearto-year comparison is shown in the accompanying chart and 
table and indicates that the employment situation, in relation to last 
year’s, is somewhat better than at the beginning of August. This is 
largely the result of a belated upturn in the Quebec and Atlantic regions. 
The increase in labour demand was most marked in construction and 
was sufficient to bring Montreal, Quebec and St. John’s into the balanced 
category. In other regions, activity was at or near the seasonal high 
for the year. 


There was as yet no indication of an upturn in hiring for manu- 
facturing. Both the areas still classified in the substantial labour sur 
plus category are located in districts dominated by automobile manu- 
facturing. Other heavily industrialized areas accounted for more than 
half of the 38 areas that were in the moderate labour surplus category 
at the beginning of September. 


mae 


urplus * 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
September 1, 1954 


= 
rs 
APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
7 Grovp 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
. Hemilton Celgary 
d Vencouver ~ New Edmonton 
Westminster —> MONTREAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS —> WEBEC-LEVIS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ottewe — Hull 
—> ST. JOHN'S 
Teoronte 
Winnipeg 
OSHAWA << Branttord FORT WILLIAM — 
Corner Brook PORT ARTHUR 
Cornwell Kingston 
F arnhom ~ Grenby Kitchener 
Guelph Londen 
Holifex Sudbury 
Joliet Timmins — 
Loe St. Jean Kirklond Loke 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS ieee Giatenhe 
(lobour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: New Glasgow 
60 per cont or more in Niegore Peninsule 
nomogricultural activity) Pe h 
Rouyn— Vol d'Or 
Serie 
Seint John 
7 Shewinigon Folle 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trola-Rivieres 
Berrie 
4 Brendon 
Chorlottetown 
7 Lethbridge 
! Moose Jow 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Marth Basdietord 
(labour foree 25,000 - 75,000: denice 
40 per cont or more in agriculture) “pee 
—> RIVIERE DU LouP 
Soskotoon 
—> THETFORD — MEGANTIC ~ 
ST. GEORGES 


Yorkton 


Compbeliton —> BATHURST 


Central Voncouver —> BEAUHARNOIS 
Island Belleville — 
CHILLIWACK <_ Trenton 
Drummondville Bracebridge 
Fredericton Brompton 
4 Gelt Bridgewoter 
Goape Crenbrook 
Lindsoy Douphin 
Montmagny Dowson Creek 
Newcastle Drumheller 
q Sault Ste. Merle Edmund ston 
Sore! Goderich 
St. Hyocinthe Grond Folls 
St. Stephen Komloops 
Volleyfield Kentville 
! Victoriaville —> LACHUTE - 
ay STE. THERESE 
j Listowel 
1 a Medicine Hat 
| MINOR AREAS North Boy 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) Okenogon Volley 
—> OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
Portage lo Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
—> RIMOUSKI 
Simcoe 
—> STE. AGATHE - 
ST. JEROME 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 


—> SUMMERSIDE 
Troil — Nelson 
Trore 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


“The areas shown in copital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; on arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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ATLANTIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 


region showed a further seasonal 
increase during August as agri- 
culture, fishing and construction 
continued to expand. During the 
four-week period ending August 21, 
the number of persons at work 
together with those on vacation 
increased by 3,000 to a total of 
496,000. This figure was about 
15,000 lower than the estimate for 
the same date last year. 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Bean harvesting in the state 
of Maine and the local blueberry 
crop provided temporary employ- 
ment for a large number of students 
during the month but farm labour requirements were lower than usual for 
the season owing to a prolonged spell of rainy weather, which destroyed 
part of the hay crop. Grain harvesting began towards the end of August 
and an average yield was reported, although severe lodging affected the 
quality of the grain. 


SUR BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP4 


SURPLUS 
GROUP |! 


Non-agricultural employment showed very little change during the 
month; seasonal increases in construction and fishing were largely off- 
set by lay-offs in coal mining and some branches of manufacturing. The 
reduction in coal mining employment, affecting 1,100 employees, re- 
sulted from a fire at the Cumberland Railway and Coal Company mines 
at Springhill, N.S. Fish-packing plants accounted for the largest lay-offs 
in manufacturing, a total of 1,500 workers being released following a 
price war which forced plant closures in Shippegan, N.B. Industrial em- 
ployment, generally, continued to lag behind last year’s level during 
August; the sharpest year-to-year decline was recorded in construction. 
While each of the four provinces of the region recorded a decline, the 
most marked change occurred in Newfoundland, principally because of a 
reduction in the volume of defence construction. 


During the month, three areas in the moderate labour surplus cate- 
gory moved into balance. At the beginning of September, of the 2] areas 
of the region, 10 were in the moderate surplus category and ]] in balance. 
At September 1, 1953, 17 areas were in balance and four in the moderate 
labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

St. John’s (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Increased construc- 
tion accounted for most of the decrease in the available labour supply. 
Although defence construction failed to reach the level anticipated 
earlier in the year, a continuing demand existed during the month. 


Summerside (minor). Group 2 to Group 3. An upswing in agriculture and 
fishing reduced unemployment in this area. Factory employment was 
lower than at the same time last year. Most fish-packing plants in the 
area were inactive because fish were being trucked to the New Bruns- 
wick market in response to a higher price. 
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Bathurst (minor). Group 2 to Group 3. Demand for woods workers in- 
creased in the area as fall logging operations began. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT increased slightly 


more during August in the Quebec ee 
region this year than last. Although QUEBEC 

inclement weather hindered acti- ee ae of 
vities in agriculture, construction 

and the tourist trade, seasonal 

expansion progressed as usual in teal 

the clothing and food-processing \ 
industries and hiring generally was 
stimulated by requirements for 
vacation replacements. The number 
of persons at work at August 2] 
totalled 1,437,000 and those on 
vacation 58,000, together 19,000 


Per Cent 


more than a month earlier. The SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
total figure was 17,000 lower than GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 
that reported a year earlier. 


Ample labour supplies have been available for building activities 
in most areas, although residential construction this year has been 
greater in volume than last year. Other types of construction, however, 
have decreased and employment in the industry as a whole was five 
per cent lower this year at July 1 (the latest date for which figures are 
available), Building has been concentrated to a greater degree in metro- 
politan areas this year and many construction workers in outlying dis- 
tricts have found it necessary to move to find employment. 


The increase in labour demand in August resulted in the reclassi- 
fication of eight areas. Two metropolitan areas, two major agricultural 
and four minor areas moved during the month from the moderate surplus 
category into balance. At September 1, of the 24 areas in the region, 
10 were in balance and 14 in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. The usual expansion 
occurred as activities approached the seasonal high point. Women’s 
clothing firms were confronted with shortages of sewing-machine oper- 
ators of suitable calibre. Construction activities were progressing with 
labour supplies adequate. 


Quebec (metropolitan). From Group 2 to Group 3. Industrial employment 
at the beginning of July already exceeded the total a year earlier. The 
greatest strength was in construction, which showed a 19 per cent year- 
to-year employment increase. Current labour demand centred in the boot 
and shoe, construction and logging industries. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). From Group 2 to 
Group 3. Labour surpluses declined despite influx of men seeking con- 
struction work at the Normandie asbestos mine and the Black Lake 
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drainage project. The agricultural work force was at its peak harvesting 
the late hay crop. Rural workers at border points were preparing to leave 
for U.S. lumber camps. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


Beavharnois (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. Employment reached its 
peak in food canneries. Shortages of sewing-machine operators reflected 
seasonal expansion in clothing firms. Production was slack in iron and 
steel industries. 


Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme (minor), From Group 2 to Group 3. The seasonal 
peak in tourist trade was lower than last year. Rehiring of industrial 
workers, particularly women, reduced the labour surpluses in urban 
centres. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérése and Rimouski (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario 


region changed very little during 
August. Although the number of 
persons at work increased by 
82,000 during the month to a total 
of 1,834,000, this increase was 
almost entirely made up of workers 
returning to their jobs after va- 
cation closures. The number on 
vacation at August 2] was 115,000, 
down 81,000 from the preceding 
month. 

Outdoor activities such as 
construction and agriculture con- 
tinued active during the month, 
the labour supply being generally 
adequate in all parts of the region. 


ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 

Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3° GROUP 4 


Some local shortages of construction tradesmen developed but these 
were largely filled from nearby areas. Grain harvesting was completed 
in most areas and the tobacco harvest, although later than usual, was 
well under way by the end of the month. Employment in textile and 
clothing plants increased as production of fall lines began but further 
lay-offs occurred in the automobile and agricultural implement industries. 
On a year-to-year basis, employment was slightly higher but the gains 
were largely in the service and trade industries, with slight increases 
in construction of highways, bridges and streets. Manufacturing employ- 
ment, on the other hand, remained well below last year’s, nearly all 
sectors of the industry contributing to the decline. Small year-to-year 
employment increases occurred in paper products, chemicals and non- 
metallic mineral products. Food products were at about the same level 
as a year earlier but employment in all other manufacturing industries 
was lower than last year. 


Only two areas were reclassified during August; Oshawa from the 
moderate to the substantial surplus category and Owen Sound from 
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moderate surplus to balance. At the beginning of September, of the 34 
areas in the region, 2] were in the balanced category, 1] in the moderate 
surplus and two in substantial surplus category, compared with two in 
shortage, 29 in balance and three in moderate surplus a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 

Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Manufacturing activity 
remained slow, with further lay-offs in iron and steel, including the 
agricultural implement industry. Construction was very active but the 
industry was unable to absorb all the workers laid off in the manufac- 
turing industries. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3, although the con- 
struction boom caused some shortage of finishing carpenters, plasterers, 


painters, and plumbers. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The Canadian National 
Exhibition provided a large volume of temporary jobs during the latter 
part of August and early September; plenty of applicants were available 
this year. Short time continued in many of the manufacturing industries, 
particularly clothing and textiles. Construction continued to expand 
during the month and shortages of some skilled tradesmen developed. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group l. The situation worsened 
during the month as more lay-offs occurred in the automobile and feeder 
plants. Construction in the area was still expanding but there was no 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient labour. 


Oshawa (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 1, following the 
closure of the automobile plant and many of the feeder plants during 
August. These are not expected to be back to full production until some 
time in October. 


Owen Sound (minor). From Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 
LABOUR requirements in most 
parts of the Prairie region levelled ae Cae 
off during August. The effect of ta eee ie 
heavy rainfall on farming and con- | Per Cen 


struction and lower production 
levels in some manufacturing in- 
dustries were reflected in the 
number of persons at work, which 
declined to 916,000. This figure 
was 14,000 lower than the pre- 
ceding month and 15,000 lower 
than at the same time last year. 
Rust infestation has substantially 
reduced the probable crop return so 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
, GROUP! GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 
that, although labour requirements 


_ will increase as harvesting becomes 


general, the supply of workers in most areas is expected to be adequate. 
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Only two areas were reclassified during the month; one from the 
moderate surplus category into balance and the other from the labour 
shortage category into balance. As is usual at this time of year, no 
areas had labour surpluses. Only one area reported a general shortage 
of labour, compared with seven at the same time last year. 


Local Area Developments 

Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The volume of work 
started in the city was greater than last year but construction of all 
types was held up by continual rain. Farming, oil exploration and road 
construction in the surrounding districts were also affected by bad 
weather. As a result, the local labour supply, which was inadequate 
last year, was in balance with demand this year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment changed 
little during the month and was only slightly lower than last year. Re- 
duced activity. continued in the clothing industry, railway shops and 
foundries. On the other hand, the construction industry showed marked 
buoyancy. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment was about two 
per cent higher than last year as a result of continuous growth in the 
construction, trade and service industries. Construction employment 
is expected to remain at a high level for the balance of the season. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 3. 
More than 1,000 workers were rehired for pulpwood cutting during August, 
bringing total employment in the woods in the area to just over 6,000. 
Construction also increased, but not to the level attained in 1953. A 
few workers were recalled by Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Limited, 
but employment there remained well below last year’s peak. Reduced 
levels of employment continued in shipbuilding and rail and lake trans- 
portation. 


Regina (major agricultural). From Group 4 to Group 3. Although con- 
struction activity showed a further increase in this area, the labour 
shortage situation eased owing to a steady influx of workers. A few 
civil, electrical and mechanical engineers were required and painters, 
plumbers, plasterers, salesmen, stenographers and experienced sales- 
clerks were still in heavy demand. On the other hand, available semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, particularly farm labourers, increased 
more quickly during the month than they could be absorbed. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region showed little over-all change during 
August. Although logging and sawmilling continued at peak production 
in most areas, there were substantial layoffs because of adverse weather 
conditions and excessive log inventories. Activity in agriculture in- 
creased but was limited by unusually wet weather. Manufacturing was 
somewhat busier than in the preceding month, particularly in the in- 
dustries supplying the construction industry. Construction employment 
was fairly stable. A strike in the salmon fishing industry was settled 
quickly and good catches of salmon were reported. In some areas, muddy 
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roads hampered the movement of 
logs and lumber, resulting in the 
curtailment of truck transportation. 


PACIFIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


During the month, increases 
in labour demand in some industries 
were offset by decreases in others 
so that by August 2], persons at 
work, together with those on va- 
cation, numbered 428,000, the 
same as a month earlier, but 3,000 
higher than a year before. 


Per Cent 


90 —— Aug. 1 Sept. 1 


o—— 
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Sales of lumber, stimulated 
by the strike in the lumber in- 
dustry in the northwestern United 
States and supported by a strong 
demand from the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand, continued at a high level. Most mills oper 
ated at capacity and orders on hand indicate that the current rate of 
production will continue at least until the end of 1954. Line crews of 
power and telephone companies continued to be busily engaged in the 
extension of services, especially in rural areas. In most areas wholesale 
and retail trade were about normal for this time of year. 


SURPLUS 
GROUP 1 


SURPLUS 
GROUP 2 


BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


During August only one labour market area was reclassified — from 
the balanced to the moderate surplus category. At the beginning of 
September, of the 10 areas in the region, three were in the moderate 
surplus category and seven in balance. A month earlier two areas had a 
moderate labour surplus and eight were in balance; at September 1, 1953, 
one area had a moderate labour surplus and nine were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. There 
was some improvement in the employment situation during the month. In 
the logging industry, however, operations had been at such a high level 
that some operators were concerned about damage by teredos to the 
heavy stock of logs in the water and curtailed activity until some of the 
logs were moved to the mills. Lumber prices and markets have been so 
favourable recently that some smaller saw mills indicated they would 
add more shifts if experienced help were available. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Increased activity 
occurred in iron and steel foundries, sheet-metal fabricating plants, 


and in shipbuilding. 


Chilliwack (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. A temporary decrease in 
construction work was the main factor responsible for reclassification. 
It was expected, however, that a sharp increase would occur in the 
demand for construction workers when the Agassiz-Rosedale bridge 
project gets under way. In other industries employment conditions were 


stable. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous 
Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ..............+++ 5,569,000} +0.2]+ 1.1 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 4,748,000 + 3.6 | — 1.5 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 318,000 + 3.6 | + 16.5 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 143,000 +21.2 | + 36:2 | 
On’ shortrtimes ¢. Riss 4.10.0 1cenveretr 35,000} + 2.9 | + 40.0 | 
Usually work less than 35 hours. ........ 175,000 — 7.4 |+ 4.2 | 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 329,000} —33.3 | + 2.2 : 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 320,000 32.8 |-+ 2.2 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ * _ - 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 174,000 + 89.1 
Persons not inthe labour force ................ 4,703,000 +. 3.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AGT ambi @ ais. seocoas wide ousakeeWonanne ea uch to smeantun ee 25,796 + 21.6 
CSD BK clay nccessepedaaashad pa sedahdopohsetenesatecnctens 76,555 + 38.9 
CE BFI6 | Yavnnc caetivc kts obese ont lavav sash eitomaaee 102,498 +103.9 
Pratvie cc ak ook. kates ccsoncdeaaiclaatce 25,992 + 57.5 
1 tet Log to Le eRe OF a ti A Rime teh a win 23,959 + 10.1 
Total, ML Peet Or foceeccteeessscnvrcensteseers r 254,800 + 54.6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit <.ccs~s.ncascascascecon<saescacane 188,913 + 70.3 
Amount of benefit payments ................0008 $12,760,098 + 78.5 
Index of employment (1949 =100).............. 111.5 = "350 
Tin ter abi Ot Pass; sacracses se<tnwnn se sannctspneenonessteact 15,839 + 3.6(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ 48,210 + 23.3(c) 
No. of workers involved .............:0:c00000s 3,959 + 5.9%c) 
Noa: Of Mteak ee ietas dass chasasckate tidenasovnets cadoseas 20 + 6.4(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $58.94 + + 2.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. $1.42} — + 4.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... 40.5 a — eg 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ $57.39] + + 2.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ..... 107. 04leect = ne 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100) 118.4} + ee ot) 
Total labour income ..........+...-... $000,000 | June 1,000 so + 1.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) ........ eet 251.3] + — 24 
Manufacturing s2iccesiccseccdecpecgunsersbotece ste ees 258.1 + = 56 
Durables is: .ccttcrsaces.t,cretecupanevcaetesesencaek 298.6} — — 11.7 
NoneDurables \ .icsciesscaceussccscduesctansasxcet 232.3 SS + Ose 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. ; 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Notes of 


Current 


Interest 


_—_ 


UIC Executive Director, 
S. H. McLaren Retires 


S. H. McLaren, Executive Director, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, is 
retiring, effective October 1, it was an- 
nounced August 27 by J. G. Bisson, Chief 
Commissioner. The position of Executive 
Director is the senior executive post under 
the Commission. Mr. McLaren, in the 
government service since 1919, has occupied 
the position for eight years. 

He will be succeeded by L. J. Curry, at 
present Assistant Executive Director. 


Extensive Experience 


The retiring Executive Director had 
extensive experience in the Department of 
Finance before transferring to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. A native 
of Montreal, he received his education in 
that city. Early in the First World War he 
enlisted and served for four years. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Conduct and 
Military Medals. 

During his employment in the Finance 
Department he was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Department of Pensions 
and National Health, and inaugurated the 
Central Pay Office for all government 
services. He subsequently became Chief 
Treasury Officer with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

During the Second World War Mr. Mc- 
Laren was in charge of the Dependent’s 
Allowance and Assigned Pay Branch and 
later became Associate Director in charge 
of mobilization for service in the Armed 
Forces. He was appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission in 1945. 


Other Promotions 


Other promotions in the UIC include: 

W. K. Rutherford, Director, Employment 
Branch, to be Director of Administrative 
Services, a new position being established 
in lieu of Assistant Executive Director. 

J. W. Temple, Regional Superintendent, 
Prairie Region, to succeed Mr. Rutherford. 

William Duncan, Chief, Employment 
Specialists Division, to succeed Mr. Temple. 
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P. E. Salter New Chief of 
Department’s LMCS 

P. E. Salter, of Vancouver, Pacific 
Regional Field Representative of the 
Labour-Management Cooperation Service, 
has been promoted to head this Service in 
the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The selection was 
made following a departmental promotional 
competition. 

Mr. Salter succeeds the late H. R. 
Rutherford as head of a Labour Depart- 
ment division established during the Second 
World War to promote joint consultation 
by labour and management on problems 
affecting production. Specifically, the divi- 
sion promotes throughout Canadian indus- 
try the formation of Labour-Management 
Production Committees to deal with prob- 
lems normally outside the area covered by 
collective bargaining. The department now 
has a record of 1,030 such committees in 
existence in Canada, an increase of about 
700 since the war’s end. 

Mr. Salter, born in Chatham, N.B., 
attended the University of Toronto, grad- 
uating in 1925 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce. He is a veteran of the First 
World War, having served with the 58th 
Battery, CFA, from 1916 to 1919. 

Mr. Salter started his business career in 
1925 as a cost accountant with Cana- 
dian Acme Screw and Gear, Ltd., and later 
was employed in the same capacity with 
Langley’s Ltd., Toronto, where he was 
subsequently promoted to the position of 
Plant Superintendent. 

From 1932 to 1941, Mr. Salter was Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Canada Packers, 
Ltd., and, later, Superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Vancouver plant. He joined the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in 1942 and 
served as Administrative Chairman of a 
Rehabilitation Board at Shaughnessy Hos- 
pital, Vancouver, until his appointment to 
the Department of Labour in 1945. 


Confirm Dr. MacNamara 
UIC Committee Chairman 


Appointment of Dr. Arthur MacNamara 
as Chairman of the Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Committee has been 
confirmed by Order in Council. His 
appointment dates from July 8, 1952, to 
July 7, 1957. 

Dr. MacNamara has been acting chair- 
man for the past two years, following the 
retirement of Dr. W. A. Mackintosh upon 
completion of his five-year term of office. 

Dr. MacNamara has taken an active 
interest in the unemployment insurance 
plan from its inception. 
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Canadian Rail Dispute 
Goes to Arbitration 


At mid-August the issues in the current 
dispute between Canadian railways and 
their non-operating employees went to arbi- 
tration, after the unions involved had con- 
ducted a strike vote, the result of which, 


union leaders reported, favoured strike 
action. As this issue went to press, the 
name of the arbitrator had not been 


announced. 

A complete account of the dispute will 
appear in the Lasour Gazerre following 
receipt of the arbitration ruling. 


U.S. Non-Operating Rail 
Men Win Fringe Benefits 


In an agreement reached last 
900,000 railway workers in the United 
States—members of 14  non-operating 
unions—will receive a health and welfare 
plan, holiday pay and extended vacations. 

The ‘agreement was reached at a con- 
ference between representatives of the 
unions and most of the country’s railroads. 
It is based on recommendations of a fact- 
finding board appointed by President 
Eisenhower and averts a threatened strike 
of the non-operating railway employees. 

The health and welfare plan will provide 
hospital, medical and surgical insurance 
coverage, with the cost of the premiums 
being shared equally by management and 
the employees. 

The non-operating employees will be 
paid for seven recognized holidays. Those 
required to work on a holiday will receive 
straight time plus time and _ one-half. 
Workers paid by the month will be com- 
pensated accordingly. 

Under the extended vacation plan, em- 
ployees with 15 years of service will 
receive a third week’s paid _ vacation. 
Present vacations are two weeks. 

Shortly after the agreement covering the 
non-operating employees was announced, 
demands were made by five brotherhoods 
of operating employees who represent about 
380,000 railway workers in the country. 

The demands include various proposals 
ranging from straight pay increases to a 
rule regulating the length of freight trains. 
Other demands include premium holiday 
pay, a 40-hour work week, and revised work 
rules. 


month, 


Railroad unions in Kansas say they have 
a secret strike weapon available to no other 
unions in the country. And it’s 100% 
legal, declare the union men. The weapon 
is an ancient state law which requires: 
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“When two trains approach each other at 
a crossing, they shall come to a full stop 
and neither shall start until the other 
has gone.”—Union Labor Record AFL, 


Missouri. 


N.B. Area’s Only Industry, 
Textile Mill Shuts Down 

Approximately 350 workers in the milling 
towns of Milltown and St. Stephen, N.B., 
will lose their employment as a result of 
the closing of the textile plant at St. 
Croix after 73 years of operation. 

The textile mill there, the major source 
of employment in the area, was forced to 
curtail its operations as a result of the 


’ depressed conditions in the trade through- 


out the country. The closing of the plant, 
to be carried out over a three to four-week 
period, was announced August 20. 

An appeal to the Federal Government 
to take action on behalf of the workers 
was sent to Prime Minister St. Laurent by 
the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CCL-CIO) on August 23. In addition, the 
labour organization prepared a brief for 
presentation to the Tariff Board calling for 
“appropriate limitations on imports” of 
woollen and worsted goods into Canada. 

In a brief presented to the Tariff Board 
August 24, the Canadian Wool Cloth 
Industry stated that “it seems clear that 
Canadian industry cannot survive under 
such conditions without a correction in the 
present tariff situation”. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
announced on August 31 that unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry called for 
“quick and decisive action” on the part of 
the Federal Government. The CCL 
official pointed out that 27,000 of the 
industry’s 100,000 workers are unemployed 
and called for steps that would give “new 
hope” to textile communities and alleviate 
the general employment situation. 

In the meanwhile, Anthony Valente, 
President of the United Textile Workers 
of America (AFL), criticized the United 
States Government for “doing nothing” to 
combat unemployment or to aid the textile 
industry. Speaking at the 13th annual 
convention of the union on August 30, Mr. 
Valente stated that 27 textile plants 
employing 15,000 workers had gone out of 
business. 

The textile union president cited the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in pointing out that employment in the 
industry had declined from 1,100,400 in 1952 
to 960,000 in 1954. 

“This employment figure is a new low,” 
commented Mr. Valente. ; 


Employment Rising: But 
Wages, Hours Dropping 


Industrial employment in Canada showed 
considerable expansion at the beginning of 
June this year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The Bureau’s composite employment 
index read 108-9 or two per cent higher 
than the May 1 reading of 106-2, regis- 
tering a greater increase than at the start 
of June last year. However, the index 
was 3-1 per cent under last year’s June 
level of 112-4. 

The upswing in employment during May 
was less pronounced in manufacturing, the 
Bureau’s index of factory employment 
registering 107-7 at June 1, only 0:4 per 
’ cent higher than the May 1 reading of 

107-3 and five per cent below last year’s 

June 1 level of 113-4. 

Compared with last year, however, the 
June 1 index of industrial employment was 
lower this year in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan, where a 1-4 per cent in- 
crease was recorded. 

Total labour income was higher in May 
than a month and a year earlier, even 
though the manufacturing payroll con- 
tinued to contract, according to another 
DBS report. 

Expansion in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries raised total labour income to an 
estimated $975,000,000 in May. This was 
$21,000,000 more than in April and 
$9,000,000 more than in May last year. 

The increase put this year’s five-month 
total at $4,767,000,000 about 1-5 per cent 
higher than 1953’s $4,693,000,000. 

Wages and salaries in manufacturing 
dropped by $2,000,000 during May to 
$320,000,000, some $11,000,000 under last 
year’s May payroll and the smallest total 
for any month since October 1952. The 
latest monthly decline was concentrated in 
leather products, textiles, clothing, trans- 
portation equipment and iron and steel 
products. 

The usual seasonal pickup in outdoor 
activities raised the combined wage bill 
of agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping and 
mining by $10,000,000 and the construction 
payroll by $8,000,000 during May. How- 
ever, the primary industry group total of 
$69,000,000 was the same as in May last 
year and the construction total of $67,000,000 
was $5,000,000 less than a year earlier. 

Labour income in the finance and services 
group, which includes government, climbed 
~ $3,000,000 to $232,000,000 in May, $18,000,000 
~ above last year’s May figure, and the 
highest monthly total on record. The May 
payroll of the utilities, transportation, 
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communication, storage and trade group 
was $253,000,000, up $2,000,000 from the 
preceding month and $7,000,000 from a 
year earlier. Supplementary labour income 
totalled $34,000,000 in May, unchanged 
from a month and a year earlier. 
Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose to a new high at the beginning of 


June but a small decline in average hours 

worked resulted in a slight drop in average 

weekly wages as compared with May 1. 
Hourly earnings at the beginning of 


June stood at 142-3 cents compared with 
141-8 cents a month earlier and 135-9 cents 
a year earlier. The work-week averaged 
39-9 hours compared with 40-6 at the start 
of May and 41-7 at the beginning of June 
last year, and weekly wages averaged 
$56.78 compared with $57.57 at May 1 and 
$56.67 at the same time last year. 

The DBS also reports that in May 
Canadian industry continued to produce 
less than last year. The composite index 
of industrial production (on the base 
1935-39—100) for May registered 246-0, a 
drop of 3-5 per cent from 254-8 in May of 
last year. This compared with a decline 
of 4:8 per cent in April. By June, the 
Bureau’s advance index of industrial pro- 
duction registered 251-3, a drop of more 
than two per cent over last year’s June 
index of 257-5. 


During the first five months of 1954 the 
composite index averaged three per cent 
lower than in January-May last year. 

In July, union officials representing 30,000 
auto, steel and farm implement workers in 
Southern and Western Ontario urged the 
Federal Government to call a_ special 
session of Parliament to deal with unem- 
ployment. They also requested mayors 
and reeves of Ontario communities to make 
similar demands. 

Speaking on the unemployment situation, 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, stated 
on August 25 that the Government’s latest 
figures on unemployment emphasized the 
continued seriousness of the situation and 
warranted a special session of Parliament. 
The CCL official noted that Members of 
Parliament “should be given the oppor- 
tunity of meeting to take positive action 
for the alleviation of unemployment”. 


Labour income reached $5,767,000,000 in 
the first six months this year, $93,000,000 or 
about 2 per cent more than in the first half 
of 1952. About 1 per cent fewer had jobs 
but per capita weekly earnings were up 2°5 
per cent. 
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US. Employment Remeins 
“Comparatively Steady” 

An expected increase in unemployment 
in the United States from June to July 
failed to develop and employment and 
unemployment showed no major change in 
that period, according to official figures 
released August 5. The Secretaries of 
Commerce and Labor, Sinclair Weeks and 
James P. Mitchell, termed the situation 
“comparatively stable”. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
the number of unemployed stood at 
3,346,000 in the second week of July, a 
drop of 1,000 from the corresponding week 
in June. It had been expected in some 
quarters that unemployment would rise by 
about two per cent in July. 

Total employment was estimated at 
62,140,000, a rise of about 50,000 over the 
month but 972,000 below the figure for 
the corresponding week in July 1953. Farm 
employment in the June-July period 
declined by 142,000 while non-farm employ- 
ment rose an estimated 191,000. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported from 
its sample that employment among non- 
farm workers declined by 289,000 to 
47,900,000 in mid-July and that manufac- 
turing payrolls, alone, were down by 
227,000. 


Methods of Sampling 


The Bureau’s methods of sampling are 
somewhat different from those of the 
Bureau of the Census. The former uses 
payroll data and such factors as strikes, 
vacation shut downs and temporary cur- 
tailments in operations will tend to show 
a drop in employment. The Census 
Bureau, on the other hand, counts a 
person as employed, although not working, 
if he or she has notice to return to work 
within 30 days. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that the factory work-week averaged 39:4 
hours, a drop of 0:2 hour. The proportion 
of all civilian workers out of jobs in July 
was estimated at 5-1 per cent, about double 
the figure of a year ago and the highest 
for the month in the post-war period except 
for 1949. 

Annual production at a rate of 
$356,000,000,000 was reported by the 
Department of Commerce for the second 
quarter of 1954. This represented a gain 
of $200,000,000 above the first. quarter of 
the year and marked the first upturn in 
the production index in a year. 

A decline of 63,700 for the week ending 
July 31 in the number of persons claiming 
unemployment insurance was reported by 
the Department of Labor. The 1,789,400 
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total was 12,400 higher than the 1,777,000 
claims reported for the week ending 
July 3, the 1954 low. The Department also 
reported that initial claims—notices of new 
unemployment—declined by 12,700 to 
272,200 during the week ending August 7. 
This was close to the 1954 low of 265,000 
for the week ending June 26. 

Commerce’ Secretary Weeks _ stated 
recently that he expected a business upturn 
by the fall and that government policies 
in the maritime field should lead soon to 
the expenditure of more than $350 million 
in new ship construction to provide work 
in one of the nation’s most depressed 
industries. Mr. Weeks called construction 
the mainstay of economic activity. 


Economic Improvement 


Speaking on August 13, President Eisen- 
hower stated that “the paramount fact 
about the economy at mid-year is that 
the recent decline in economic activity has 
come toa halt”. The President added that 
“the rate of unemployment has shown 
some tendency to diminish of late. This 
is one of numerous signs of economic 
improvement. Retail sales have recently 
been rising again. New construction con- 
tracts are running well above the level of 
a year ago.” 

Expressing optimism about the economy, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
stated on July 22 that “a check of economic 
indicators shows that the year is likely to 
be the second best in history surpassed 
only by 1953”. In a report, the Chamber 
emphasized that so far this year the indus- 
trial production index at 124 had held 
up much better than earlier predictions. 
The index averaged 134 last year but in 
1952 it stood at 124 and in 1950 at 112. 


Continue Criticism 


In the meantime, United States labour 
organizations continued to criticize the 
economic situation. Emil Rieve, Chairman 
of the CIO Committee on Economic Policy, 
termed President Eisenhower’s remarks “not 
a realistic appraisal of the economic scene”. 
Mr. Rieve noted that “over 800,000 people 
had exhausted their unemployment com- 
pensation” and added that the economy 
must expand and operate at “considerably 
higher levels each year in order to sustain 
prosperity”. ; 

The AFL executive council declared 
August 9 that for government officials “to 
label 1954 cheerfully as a ‘second best’ 
economic year is a gross deception”. The 
council said in a statement that a 
$14,000,000,000 rise in wages and salaries 
would be necessary “if our whole economy 
is to recover”. : 


———E——————— 
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Economic Expansion Here. 
Greater than in U.S. 


Canada experienced a greater rate of 
expansion in its economic activity in the 
post-war period than did the United States, 
according to figures contained in the July 
issue of the Canadian Statistical Review 
released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Physical output, as measured by gross 
national product in constant dollars, was 
34 per cent higher in Canada in 1953 than 
in 1946; in the United States, in the same 
comparison, the increase amounted to 29 
per cent. 


From mid-1953 to the end of the first 
quarter of 1954 the decline in this measure 
of physical output was about four per cent 
in the United States and about two per 
cent in Canada. 


The slightly higher post-war rate of 
advance in Canada was associated with the 
greater relative growth in gross private 
investment, which reflected the rapid post- 
war expansion of resource development. 
Other business and personal investment 
requirements also contributed. 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services also rose relatively more in 
Canada than in the United States, particu- 
larly after 1951, the Review states. By 
that time, “real” average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing were making more marked 
increases in this country. At the same 
time, the increases in personal income in 
both countries were on average offset to 
a lesser extent than in earlier years by the 
rise in consumer prices. 


The post-war rise in real earnings and in 
consumer expenditure and the steadiness of 
these components in recent months in both 
countries have been significant factors in 
the economic activity of Canada and the 
United States, the Review reports. 


U.S. Group Recommends 
Tax Cuts, More Spending 


Tax cuts totalling $4,500,000,000 and an 
increase in federal government expendi- 
tures by $3,000,000,000 were recommended 
August 1 in a report issued by the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress in the 
United States. The Conference report 
stated that total output was running at 
an annual rate of at least $27,000,000,000 
below full production level and noted that 
the true level of unemployment, which 
included persons on reduced hours and 
those not recorded, was equivalent to full- 
time unemployment of about 5,000,000. 


The Conference, a new organization 
whose staff work is directed by Leon H. 
Kyserling, former Chairman of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
warned that “if total output in the first 
quarter of next year were to be no higher 
than in the first quarter of this year, the 
annual rate of output by early 1955 would 
be at least $37,000,000,000 below the full 
production level”. The report added that 
the true level of unemployment might 
then rise to near 7,000,000. 

In addition to the tax cuts and increased 
government spending, the Conference made 
the following recommendations: continua- 
tion of the present liberal monetary 
policy, the stabilization and long-run 
expansion of farm income, expansion of 
unemployment compensation, enactment of 
a higher minimum wage law, a compre- 
hensive long-run housing program and a 
liberalized international trade policy. 


See Clerical Employment 
Rising Despite Machines 

Clerical employment in the United States 
will continue to expand despite the in- 
creased use of office machines, the US. 
Department of Labor predicted in a recent 
report 

In April of this year, the Department 
said, nearly 8,000,000 men and women were 
engaged in clerical work, an increase of 
64 per cent over 1940. 

“Despite the machines, everything from 
automatic files to automatic thinkers, the 
human office worker is still in great 
demand,” it said. 

The Department found a high rate of 
turnover in the clerical field, with many 
women particularly leaving after marriage. 
This, it said, provides many openings for 
new entrants. 


Clerical Salaries in U.K. 


Clerical salaries in Great Britain have 
risen between 7 and 10 per cent since 1952, 
according to a report published by the 
Office Management Association. In the 
same two years, there has been an in- 
crease in the cost of living of 6 per cent 
and of 84 per cent in manual workers’ 
rates of wages. 

The report concludes that male office 
clerks are earning noticeably less than 
manual workers who, however, work an 
average of 47-9 hours per week compared 
with the usual 40 for office workers. 

- For an article on salaries of office workers 
in Canada, see p. 1314. : 
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Federal FEPA, Provincial 
Laws Cited in ILO Article 

Canada’s Fair Employment Practices Act 
and similar provincial legislation are 
prominently mentioned in an _ article 
entitled “Action Against Discrimination in 
Employment” in the July issue of the 
International Labour Review, published 
monthly by the International Labour Office. 

The article analyses the measures that have 
been taken against employment discrimina- 
tion and cites as examples the experience of 
Canada and the United States. 

Canada started to take action in this 
field in 1942, the article states, when 
officials of the National Selective Service 
were prohibited from making any remark 
to, or asking any question of, any 
applicant that could be interpreted as 
condoning or suggesting discrimination. In 
addition, the article notes, after the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the Canadian 
Parliament established a special Senate 
committee in 1948 to consider what action 
might be taken to ensure human rights 
and fundamental freedoms to all citizens. 

The article cites the Order in Council 
of September 24, 1952, enforcing non- 
discrimination in the employment of 
workers under federal government con- 
tracts; the Fair Employment Practices Act 
of May 19538, which prohibits discrimina- 
tion with regard to employment and 
membership of trade unions that are within 
the legislative power of the Canadian 
Parliament; and the Ontario and Mani- 
toba fair employment practice legislation. 
Saskatchewan’s Bill of Rights Act of 1947 
and the proposals debated by the British 
Columbia legislature last year are also 
referred to. 


Work on St. Lawrence 
Power Project Begins 


Ground breaking ceremonies on August 10 
marked the beginning of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway hydro-electric project by Ontario 
Hydro and the New York State Power 
Authority. 

The project, which is being developed 
two miles west of Cornwall, Ont., calls 
for the construction of two cofferdams 
straddling the international boundary, the 
de-watering of the area between the two 
dams, the construction of the necessary 
powerhouse with its $-mile-long dam and 
the relocation of Ontario Highway No. 2, 
part of which will be flooded by the new 
project. 
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In addition to the actual hydro-electric 
work, construction will begin on the main 
project office, to be located near Cornwall. 

It has been estimated that the com- 
bined power and navigation project will 
eventually employ approximately 10,000 
men, half on each side of the river. 


Gross National Product 
Steadies in 2nd Quarter 


Canada’s gross national product remained 
steady in the second quarter of 1954, at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $23-9 
billion, according to advance figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The minor declines in production of the 
two preceding quarters of this year were 
not resumed. The level of aggregate out- 
put was thus unchanged from the first 
quarter of 1954 but was almost two per 
cent below last year’s annual average of 
$24-3 billion. 

Apparently, reports the DBS, the recent 
declines in total non-agricultural production 
were halted in the second quarter and a 
small increase occurred. Related indi- 
cators show that production in durab'e 
goods manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation, communication and storage con- 
tinued to move downward in the second 
quarter, following the trends which began 
in 1953. 

Declines in these groups, however, were 
offset by gains in the service industries, 
except transportation, and in non-durab!‘e 
goods producing industries, except clothing. 

In manufacturing, the major declines in 
durable goods production from the first 
to the second quarter occurred in trans- 
portation equipment, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, and iron and steel products. 
The transportation, communication and 
storage group was affected by declines in 
shipments of grains, motor vehicles and 
farm implements. 


Wage Guarantee per Trip 
Won by B.C. Drivers 


A form of guaranteed wage for truck 
drivers in British Columbia has been 
achieved as a result of an agreement 
between Local No. 31 of the General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union (AFL) and a 
Vancouver fruit and produce company. 
Under the terms of the pact, the wages 
for each round trip from Vancouver to 
any point in California are guaranteed and 
hotel accommodation for the drivers will 
be paid by the employer after the first day. 


‘ 


CCA President Urges 
More Winter Building 


More construction during the winter 
months was advocated as a means of 
reducing Canada’s seasonal unemployment 
by Raymond Brunet, President of the 
Canadian Construction Association, when 
speaking to the Maritime Regional Meeting 
of the Association in St. Andrews, N.B., 
September 11. 

“In spite of the great strides made in 
recent years in carrying out construction in 
wintertime, seasonal unemployment in 
the industry is still relatively just as 
pronounced as in previous years,” Mr. 
Brunet said. He pointed out that on the 
average there were over 25 per cent fewer 
construction men working in February than 
in the peak month of September. 

The CCA President approved the interest 
shown by the Federal Government in 
endeavouring to level off seasonal fluctua- 
tions in employment and construction. The 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced recently that federal public 
works will be timed so as to provide “the 
maximum amount of employment during the 
winter months” and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association has established a 
committee to study a similar policy with 
regard to industrial building. 

Referring to the timing of building 
operations, Mr. Brunet said that they 
depended upon the decisions of owners or 
the actions of architects and consulting 
engineers in the vast majority of cases. 
“Success in any program to reduce seasonal 
unemployment in the construction trades 
will therefore depend to a large extent 
upon their participation,” he added. 

While noting that Canada’s climate con- 
ditions were such that the problem would 
never be completely solved, the CCA head 
stated that much could be done by having 
projects “closed in” before winter, thus 
enabling interior work to be carried on 
and by having as much repair and main- 
tenance construction as possible done 
during this period. 

“Techniques permitting construction dur- 
ing cold or inclement weather have been 
known for many years and the extension 
of the ‘building season’ has been very 
marked in recent times. However, because 
of habit, pressure of work in design offices 
and the widespread feeling that winter 
construction work on all types of projects 
is excessively costly, most construction con- 
tracts are awarded during the summer 
months,” he said. 

Discussing construction costs, Mr. Brunet 


pointed out that winter work was often 
not as expensive as was commonly believed. 


He noted that higher costs applied only 
to the project in question and not to the 
entire job. Lower prices quoted by con- 
tractors during the slack period, the 
possibility of better supervision and 
planning, more plentiful supplies of labour 
and material and earlier completion dates 
were cited by the Association President as 
factors favouring wintertime construction. 

“A brief glance at the large sum of money 
paid out of the unemployment insurance 
fund due to seasonal unemployment last 
winter surely is sufficient reason in itself 
to show that a levelling-out of industrial 
activity during the various seasons is very 
decidedly in the public interest,” he 
concluded. 


Immigrants, Joblessness 
Discussed by Legion 


A requirement that immigrants file notice 
of intention of becoming citizens prior to 
entering Canada was urged on the Federal 
Government by the Canadian Legion meet- 
ing in its biennial convention in Toronto 
last month. The Legion resolution asked 
that immigrants who failed to become 
citizens within a year be deported. At 
present, immigrants are not required to 
become citizens. 

With reference to the present employ- 
ment situation, the Legion called upon 
federal, provincial and municipal authori- 
ties “to forestall what could develop into 
a condition of emergency proportion”. 
Regarding depressed areas in the coal 
mining industry, the Legion asked the 
Federal Government to establish new 
industries or public works in such localities 
in order to provide “adequate and gainful 
employment”. 


4 Occupation Monographs 
Revised, Now Available 


Revisions of four occupation monographs, 
prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, are 
now off the press. They are: Bricklayers 
and Stone-masons, Cat. No. 143-2; Elec- 
trician, Cat. No. 143-7; Plasterer, Cat. No. 
143-3; and Sheet-metal Worker, Cat. No. 
143-6. 

Copies of these monographs may be 
obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Depart- 
ment of Public Printing and Stationery, 
Ottawa, at a cost of ten cents per copy. 
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Mayors Recommend Plan 
To Relieve Unemployment 


A four-point program to relieve the 
problems of unemployment was urged by 
the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities at its annual convention in 
Windsor last month. Shortly after, a 
program which would have municipalities 
planning public works schemes when unem- 
ployed reached 7 or 8 per cent was advo- 
cated by a Montreal civic official. 

The plan proposed by the Federation, 
and which was urged on the Federal 
Government, included the following recom- 
mendations :— 


1. A planned program developed by the 
provinces and municipalities to publicly 
finance projects when “normal economic 
activity” was declining. 

2. A scheme whereby unemployed persons 
would be transferred from “economically 
depressed” areas to localities where employ- 
ment opportunities were better. 


3. Review of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act with a view to extending coverage 
“as far as administratively feasible” to 
bring as many paid workers as_ possible 
under the Act. 

4. The development of a system of 
unemployment assistance benefits for per- 
sons who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance, who have not worked long 
enough to be eligible for benefit or who 
have become unemployed but were not 
previously covered by unemployment 
insurance. 

The Federation stated that these policies 
should be pursued “during the period when 
unemployment may be described as 
abnormal on a national, regional or local 
basis”. 

Montreal’s director of public works, 
Lucien L’Allier, told the Institute of Public 
Administration meeting in Ottawa that 
five-year programs which retarded economic 
depressions were to be recommended rather 
than schemes which were initiated after 
unemployment had become large. 

Mr. L’Allier stated that works programs 
undertaken in periods of depression were 
unsatisfactory because they were simply 
used to create jobs. The Montreal official 
noted that labourers who worked on them 
had no interest in the work and produced 
as little as possible in order that there 
would be something for them to do when 
they were next employed in the usual 
rotation system. He felt that funds for 
such works could be raised by loans or 
taxation, as in wartime, without increasing 
the national debt very considerably in 
comparison with the wartime increase. 
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UAW Accepts Wage Cut, 
Averts Plant Shutdown 


Production employees of the Studebaker 
Corporation, after first rejecting a proposed 
pay cut, voted 8 to 1 last month to accept 
the wage reduction rather than face a 
possible shutdown of the company’s plant 
at South Bend, Indiana. Later the com- 
pany announced it hopes to lower prices on 
its 1955 car models. 


A company proposal to reduce wages 
from 10 to 15 per cent in order to put it 
in a better competitive position was at 
first turned down by the employees, 
although the proposal was recommended by 
officials of the United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO), bargaining agent at the 
plant. 

The union officials said the pay cut would 
offer hope of stabilizing employment and 
increase over-all take-home pay. Most of 
Studebaker departments have been oper- 
ating for only four days every two weeks 
since early in the year. Employment at 
the plant had dropped from about 23,000 
workers a year ago to 11,000. And although 
Studebaker wages were higher than for the 
industry generally, take-home pay had 
dropped to about $35 per week because of 
the short work plan. The company’s wages 
had been averaging $2.39 an hour, com- 
pared with an average of $2.03 paid by its 
chief competitors. 


After the company served notice it would 
end its contract with the union in 60 days 
and indicated it would shut down its plant, 
the UAW members voted overwhelmingly 
to accept a wage reduction averaging about 
14 per cent of the payroll. 


Company officials later said they expected 
full production by October and expressed 
the hope of being able to reduce 1955 prices 
for Studebaker cars. 


New Wage Offer Averts 
U.K. Railwaymen’s Strike 


The threat of a nation-wide rail strike 
in Great Britain was averted September 13 
when leaders of the  400,000-member 
National Union of Railwaymen agreed to 
accept a new wage offer as a basis for 
further negotiations. 

The union agreed to auhine the offer 
to the other two unions concerned, the 
Association of Transport Salaried Employees 
and the Society of Locom aa anise 
and Firemen. | % 

The amount of the offered increase was 
not made public. 


Imports Decline in 
First Half of 1954 


Imports into Canada during the first half 
of 1954 were valued at $2,050,100,000 com- 
pared with $2,216,600,000 in the same period 
of 1953, a decline of 7-5 per cent, according 
to figures just released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The June total 
amounted to $416,100,000, an increase over 
the $406,300,000 in June of 1953. The 
Bureau pointed out that this increase 
appears to have resulted from a change in 
statistical procedure. ' 

The value of several imports for June, 
with last year’s figures in parentheses, are 
as follows: farm implements and machinery, 
$18,589,000 ($23,357,000), auto parts, 
$18,760,000 ($22,562,000), coal, $11,084,000 
($14,387,000), cotton products, $6,584,000 
($6,902,000) and wool products, $5,754,000 
($5,803,000). 


June Immigration Down 
But 6-Month Total Up 


Despite a decrease of 3 per cent in June 
compared with June last year, immigration 
to Canada during the first six months of 
this year increased 9 per cent over the same 
period in 1953, according to figures released 
by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 

Total number of immigrants in June was 
17,810 and the total for the first six months 
85,765. Corresponding totals last year were 
18,376 and 78,336. 

In the month of June there were 5,368 
immigrants from the British Isles, 914 from 
the United States, 7,577 from North 
European countries, and 3,951 from all 
other countries. 

During the six months ending June 30, 
immigrants from the British Isles numbered 
25,939. There were 4,558 from the United 
States, 32,754 from North European coun- 
tries, and 22,514 from other countries. 


Aggressive Immigration 


Necessary—C. of C. 

An aggressive immigration policy must 
be continued by Canada in order to main- 
tain a population capable of keeping up 
the country’s current rate of production and 
development, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce declared in a recent special 
report. 

The report warned that lack of popula- 
tion is “about the only thing that can hold 
back Canada’s progress” and urged the 
country to aim at a population of 30,000,000 


by 1975. fj 


Stating that immigration creates more 
jobs, creates more homes and raises the 
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holding federal 


standard of living, the report warned: “It 
is the people of Canada who will lose out 
if short-sighted opposition to immigration 
impairs the country’s future development.” 

Reasons listed in the report for stepping 
up immigration were industrial expansion, 
as evidenced by the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the trans-continental pipeline, both of 
which provide opportunities for heavy and 
skilled labour, and the development of 
resources, which the report said _ is 
dependent in no small measure on the 
country’s ability to employ men in out-of- 
the-way places. 

Young male immigrants in large numbers 
are an effective answer to this need, the 
report said. 

Also listed in the report was the need 
for labour on Canadian farms to replace 
workers attracted to urban industrial life. 


Says Manpower Wasted 
Through Discrimination 


With only about 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, the United States can- 
not afford to waste its manpower through 
racial discrimination, stated United States 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
September 7. Speaking before the annual 
conference of the National Urban League, 
Mr. Mitchell remarked that the costs of 
discrimination “are not only in the loss 
of manpower that is represented but in 
the loss of national morale and character. 
Discrimination in employment contributes 
to slums and delinquency.” 

Referring to the Government’s program 
to eliminate discrimination in industries 
contracts, the Labour 
Secretary noted “we are doing this because 
this country cannot afford the waste in its 
manpower and its morale that comes from 
barring people from useful work and oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills which our country 
needs”. 

Both President .Eisenhower and Vice- 
president Nixon have appealed to the 
nation’s business and labour leaders to aid 
the Government’s program to eliminate 
employment discrimination. Under the 
auspices of the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, nearly 500,000 
pamphlets are being distributed throughout 
the country. 

Commending the Committee, Mr. Eisen- 
hower stated: “Quietly but persistently the 
members of this Committee have been at 
work, with heartening success, on employ- 
ment problems which over the years have 
become charged with emotion and distorted 
by prejudice. Their efforts will, I am sure, 
continue to bring far-reaching results of 
enduring value”. 
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MeLachlan Takes Over 
From Freeman Jenkins 


Tom McLachlan, 45, former President of 
Local 1-B and a former President of the 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour, has 
been elected President of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America (CCL), 
succeeding Freeman Jenkins, President for 
12 years. Mr. McLachlan assumed office 
September 1. 

Elected President in 1942, Mr. Jenkins 
led the 11,000-member organization through 
crucial times which included several mine 
closures and the strike of 1947. He was 
returned to office at two elections but was 
defeated in the presidential election of last 
June 8. 

Mr. Jenkins, now 41, is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 

In the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Donovan Swailes, Vice-president of 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, 
was chosen August 27 to be the Chairman 
of the Manitoba Provincial Executive 
Committee. 

The other four members of the Com- 
mittee are H. D. Bastable, Winnipeg; 
P. McSheffrey, Flin Flon; Mike Sedik, 
Selkirk; and Paul Sapiak, Brandon. 

In Hamilton, the oldest continuous dele- 
gate to the local Trades and Labour 
Council died September 3. He was William 
J. Burr, aged 73. 

Mr. Burr was for many years business 
agent for Local 700 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers and for a 
time the union’s Canadian Representative. 
Among his many achievements in the union 
movement, he was instrumental in nego- 
tiating the first agreement between any 
municipal government in Canada and a 
local union. That was when Local 700 
signed an agreement with the City of 
Hamilton. 


Prices to Farmer Drop, 


Food Costs Stay Up—vw.N. 

According to the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the world’s 
farmers are producing more and are receiv- 
ing less for their produce while the cost 
of food to the consumer has remained 
high. In a report issued August 18, the 
U.N. body pointed out that during 1952 
and 1953 farm prices fell by 17 per cent 
in the United States and 23 per cent in 
Canada while retail prices declined only 
2 per cent in the U.S. and 8 per cent in 
Canada during the same period. 

With regard to this disparity, the FAO 
stated that “marketing costs represent from 
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30 to 50 per cent, and at times nearly 70 
per cent, of the food costs to the consumer”. 
Despite steadily increasing agricultural 
production, the report noted that “fully 
half the world’s people are still inade- 
quately housed, clothed and nourished”. 


World Consumer Prices 
“Remarkably Stable’’—ILO 


With 44 nations reporting consumer price 
increases or decreases of 2 per cent or less 
for periods of a year or longer, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization believes the 
world is enjoying an era of “remarkable 
stability”. 

The study of consumer prices, which 
appears in the August issue of the Jnter- 
national Labour Review, official ILO publi- 
cation, covers consumer price trends in 87 
countries, showing that about two-thirds of 
them (56 in all) experienced consumer price 
changes of not more than 4 per cent from 
December 1952 to December 1953. In some 
eases, the figures have continued well into 
1954. Only 15 had price increases last year 
in excess of 10 per cent. 

The report pointed out that there is no 
assurance the trend might not end abruptly 
as a result of some political or economic 
development but declared :— 

“Already, however, the period of level 
prices has continued for two full years and 
has benefited most of the. world’s 
population.” 


Say Services Contribute 
To High Cost of Houses 


A high level of services demanded by 
municipalities is one of the factors con- 
tributing to the high cost of housing, 
according to David B. Mansur, President 
of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

Speaking to the 17th annual convention 
of the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities last month he asked 
“whether the specifications required by the 
municipality for roads, water, sewer, curbs 
and ornamental street lighting are reason- 
able”. He cited as doubtful the municipal 
practice of placing imposts on builders to 
offset the cost of trunk services in new 
subdivisions. 

As an example of increased costs to the 
homeowner involved in this policy, Mr. 
Mansur pointed to the experience of the 
Corporation in building Defence Depart- 
ment townsites. Where the Corporation 
had established a standard setting the 
average cost of providing services at $30 a 
foot, municipal officials had demanded a 
standard which ran as high as $60, he stated. 


Teamsters Launch Drive — 
For Canadian Members 

A large-scale organizing drive is being put 
into operation throughout Canada by the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (AFL-TLC). Plans for the drive 
were formulated and announced at a two- 
day conference of teamster officials pre- 
ceding the Trades and Labour Congress 
convention in Regina in August. 

The conference, attended by James 
Hoffa, a Vice-president of the international 
brotherhood, whose headquarters are in 
Detroit, decided to establish three Cana- 
dian regional divisions and an _ over-all 
national committee to co-ordinate teamster 
locals in this country. 

The three divisions—western, central and 
eastern—correspond to the organizational 
structure of the teamsters’ union in the 
United States, which has a membership of 
about 1-4 million and is the largest union 
affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Canadian membership totals about 
30,000. 

The three divisions will also work in 
harmony with their counterparts in the 
United States, and will receive from the 
international brotherhood as much money 
as they themselves put up to achieve the 
union’s objective in Canada. Mr. Hoffa 
explained at a press conference that this 
objective was to organize all labour within 
the union’s jurisdiction. 

“We will do what is necessary in financing 
and planning to complete the organization 
of our jurisdiction,” he said. 

Already plans have been made by the 
western division to spend an initial $50,000 
for expansion in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, said Mr. Hoffa. The 
international union has matched the $25,000 
put up by the Canadian locals forming the 
western division, and more money will be 
spent as needed. 

‘The two other divisions, central and 
eastern, cover the provinces of Manitoba 
and Ontario, and the province of Quebec 
and the Maritimes, respectively. Each 
division will have its own offices and inter- 
national organizing representative. 

Regular meetings of each division will 
be held once every year prior to the TLC 
convention, Mr. Hoffa announced, adding 

that the teamsters’ union in Canada will 
hold national conventions of its own. 

Shortly before the Teamsters’ conference 
in Regina, the parent body placed the 
Toronto Milk Drivers’ Union and _ its 

$80,000 treasury under trusteeship and Mr. 
-Hoffa’s direct control. The entire execu- 
tive of the local was removed from office. 
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Mr. Hoffa said the trusteeship decision 
was taken at the request of the local’s own 
executive and was relayed to International 
President Dave Beck, who instructed him 
to take over. 

The Teamsters’ organization includes divi- 
sions for the automobile and petroleum 
industries, laundries and dry cleaners, 
bakeries, breweries, produce merchants and 
such miscellaneous drivers as those who work 
vending machine routes or who work for 
funeral parlours. 

With regard to the proposed drive, Mr. 
Hoffa said “we have no intention of inter- 
fering with other international unions”. 
The Teamsters have already decided to 
send an extra organizer into the Maritimes. 
The campaign in the western provinces will 
be headed by H. I. Bonnell of Vancouver 
and that in Manitoba and Ontario by I. C. 
Dodds of Windsor. 


Civic Workers in TLC 
Form National Union 


Establishment of a new union of civic 
and public workers to be affiliated with 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was announced in Regina during the annual 
convention of the Congress. 


The TLC formally issued charters for the 
new organization, which expects to have 
19,000 members for a start, after a series 
of discussions with representatives of the 
National Federation of Public Service 
Employees. The Federation, a loose-knit 
association of small groups of municipal 
workers under the direct control of the 
Congress and headed by Garnet Shier of 
Toronto, was established in 1952 at the 
Winnipeg convention of the TLC (1.G., 
1952, p. 1167). 


Under the new arrangement, 105 local 
groups will be united under the name of 
the National Union of Public Employees 
as of January 31, 1954, and its collective 
membership will have autonomy within the 
TLC as a “national” union. It is expected 
that Mr. Shier will be the President of the 
new labour organization. Mr. Shier esti- 
mated the whole organizing field of civic 
employees within the TLC amounts to 
approximately 80,000 persons. 


West German Jobless at Low 


West German unemployment last month 
dropped to 878,622, the lowest post-war 
figure since records began in June 1948. 
The figure represented a drop of 55,751 
from July, the West German Labour Office 
reported. 
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Types of Retirement Policy in 
Canadian Industrial Pension Plans 


Recent widespread growth of pension plans has made firms formalize 
their retirement policy. All plans studied by Department of Labour 
provide “normal” retirement age, commonly 65 for men, 60 for women 


One significant result of the widespread 
growth of pension plans in Canada in the 
past dozen years has been the increasing 
extent to which firms have had to formalize 
their retirement policy. 

Since the cost of a pension plan depends 
in part on the age at which benefits will 
become payable, it becomes necessary for an 
employer (or employer and union jointly 
if the plan is negotiated) to make policy 
decisions on a number of matters con- 
nected with retirement. These include not 
only the normal age of retirement, but 
whether or not retirement is to be com- 
pulsory at that age, what shall be the effect 
on the worker’s pension rights if retirement 
is postponed, and whether to have different 
retirement policies for men and women 
workers. 

This article reports how pension plans in 
effect in the larger Canadian firms deal 
with retirement policy. The 214 plans 
studied are all in firms each of which, 
including their branch establishments, 
employs at least 500 workers. The plans 
cover both salaried employees and wage 
earners, and are representative of most 
sectors of Canadian industry. Other char- 
acteristics of the plans were described in 
the first article in this pension series 
(see box). 


Types of Retirement Policy 


All the 214 plans examined provide a 
“normal” retirement age. In almost every 
plan this age is 65 for male employees but 
fewer than a quarter of the plans specify 
the same age for women; the age more 
commonly mentioned for female employees 
is 60. 

Normal retirement age, however, is not 
necessarily the age at which the employee 
is obliged to retire. The actuarial calcu- 
lations involved in the setting up of a 
pension plan make necessary the designa- 
tion of a “normal retirement age” at which 
pension payments will normally become 
payable. However, it is quite possible, 
within the scope of a pension plan, to 
defer a worker’s retirement past the 
so-called “normal” age. In such a case’ the 
payment of the pension may also be 
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This is the second in a series of studies 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of 
various 
plans. 


Labour, dealing with 
aspects of industrial pension 
The first article, which appeared 
on pages 519-525 of the April issue, 
described contribution and benefit for- 
mulas. Later articles will deal with 
vesting and the extent to which pension 
plans are found in Canadian industry 
generally. 


deferred “and (frequently) its size in- 
creased; or, alternatively, provision may be 
made for the worker to receive his pension 
along with his salary. 

Thus the adoption of a pension plan, 


while making necessary a considerable 
degree of formalization of retirement 
policy, need not affect the company’s 


freedom to determine whether this policy 
shall be flexible or rigid. 

A variety of factors will influence the 
decisions of an employer regarding retire- 
ment policy. Different retirement arrange- 
ments may be appropriate for managerial 
occupations, highly skilled jobs, or jobs 
requiring strenuous physical effort. On the 
other hand, the employee’s desire to stay 
at work will depend largely on the size 
of his pension and on individual circum- 
stances: family responsibilities, health, and 
the satisfaction he derives from working. 

The present survey indicates that few 
pension plans are so rigid as to deprive 
employers irrevocably of the opportunity 
to retain the services of some of their 
experienced employees past their normal 
retirement age. Thus, in only a small 
minority of plans is retirement compulsory 
at normal retirement age (see Table 1); 
only 21 plans have clauses which clearly 
do not contemplate the possibility of 
deferred retirement. 

Most of the remaining plans (164) 
specifically provide for the possibility of 
delayed retirement.* However, there is 
considerable variation in the amount of 
flexibility that the provisions of these plans 
permit. 


*The remaining 29 plans could not be 
classified as to retirement policy, apart from 
their provision for a normal retirement age. 


‘appears to leave more 


TABLE 1.—EXTENT TO WHICH PRO- 
VISIONS FOR COMPULSORY RETIRE- 
MENT OR DELAYED RETIREMENT ARE 
FOUND IN 214 PENSION PLANS 


Plans with specific provision for compulsory retire- 
ment at normal retirement age............-.....0:: 2 


Plans that permit postponement of retirement perms 
HOTMIA PEREINONY GLO. ss. bcc cee sicactenssecaceece 
—at employers’ request 
with later compulsory retirement age*..... 5 
with no specified compulsory retirement age 53 
—at employees’ request 
with later compulsory retirement age*..... 
with no specified compulsory retirement age 86 
—no formal request needed 
with later compulsory retirement age*..... 10 
with no specified compulsory retirement age 13 
Plans with normal retirement age but no indication as 
to whether delayed retirement is permitted........ 


* The total number of plans that permit delayed retire- 
ment but which also have a later compulsory retirement 
age is 32. Adding to these the 21 plans with compulsory 
retirement at normal retirement age, a total of 53 plans 
have a compulsory retirement age. 


A few plans (13) contain no suggestion 
of compulsory retirement, either at normal 
age or later. In such cases the “normal” 
retirement age is in fact merely the 
“minimum” age at which the worker may 
retire and draw full pension benefits. He 
is at liberty to go on working beyond this 
age as long as his work is satisfactory to 
his employer, and no formal procedure is 
necessary to enable him to do so. 

An additional ten plans are similarly 
flexible regarding “normal” retirement age 
but provide for compulsory retirement at 
a later age. 

On the other hand, in the remaining 141 
of the plans that provide for delayed 
retirement, the “normal” retirement age 
takes on more significance. In these plans 
retirement is expected to take place at 
this age and will in fact take place unless 
permission is granted for the employee to 
continue at work. Delayed retirement thus 
becomes a matter for specific decision. 

In some of these plans (58), retirement 
is automatic unless the company decides 
to ask the employee to remain at work. 
The remaining 83 plans have a somewhat 
different procedure, under which the request 
to remain at work can be initiated by the 
employee. In either case, of course, 
delayed retirement is a matter for mutual 
agreement; but the second type of plan 
scope to the 
employee. 

Presumably there is considerable varia- 
tion from company to company in the 
strictness with which a clause of either 
kind is administered. Many of the plans, 
however, indicate that late retirement is 
permitted only under “special” circum- 
stances; others appear to treat it as a 
more usual procedure. ‘Twenty-two pro- 


vide for a later compulsory retirement age. 


Under some plans the request for delayed 
retirement is considered by a joint board 
on which the employees or their union are 
represented. A number of plans state that 
cases of deferred retirement will be subject 
to annual review by the company. 

Examination of files taken from a random 
sample of contracts administered by the 
Annuities Branch of the Department of 
Labour gives evidence of the variation in 
administrative practice of different com- 
panies. In some plans with a clause 
permitting delayed retirement, it is clear 
that almost all the employees are in fact 
retiring at normal retirement age; in others, 
a somewhat larger group (but in no case a 
majority) are taking advantage of the 
clause. 

A thorough inquiry into the practices 
actually followed by employers is outside 
the scope of the present study. The 
significant fact brought out by examination 
of the retirement provisions of pension 
plans is that in a majority of the plans, 
the possibility of a flexible retirement 
policy exists, whether or not such a policy 
is actually followed in practice. 

In addition to the clauses described 
above, most plans provide also for retire- 
ment at earlier than normal retirement age, 
in cases of sickness or for other reasons. 
The provisions of early retirement clauses 
were not analysed in the present study. 


Variations in Age of Retirement 


The normal retirement age for men speci- 
fied in almost all the plans (203 out of 
214) is 65. Five plans go as high as age 
70 and three as low as 60. With few 
exceptions, however, the plans reflect the 
popular concept of 65 as the age at which 
retirement either takes place or is at least 
seriously considered (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2.—NORMAL RETIREMENT AGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN SPECIFIED IN 
214 PLANS 


100-0 


214 | 100-0 196* 


*In 18 firms, either there are no women employees 
or the plan applies to men employees only. 
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TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF 196 PLANS 
COVERING BOTH MALE AND FEMALE 
WORKERS, SHOWING NORMAL 
RETIREMENT AGES 


Normal Retirement Age er bea Dat Gdnt 

Men ‘Woman of Plans of Plans 
70 70 1 5 
70 65 4 2-0 
68 68 1 “5 
65 70 1 5 
65 65 43 22-0 
65 60 128 65-3 
+ 65 55 14 7-2 
62 60 4 “5 
60 60 1 “5 
60 55 || 2 1-0 
TOtal gvot:.: 196 100-0 


For women there is much less uniformity 
in normal retirement age. The most 
commonly specified age, 60, is found in only 
two-thirds of the plans. An appreciable 
number specify 65 or 55, and two go as 
high as 70. 

Comparing the normal retirement ages 
mentioned in the same plan for men and 
women (Table 3) it appears that in most 
cases women are expected to retire about 
five years earlier than male employees. 
This is the case in about two-thirds of the 
plans (134 out of 196). In most of the 
other plans the normal retirement age is 
the same for both sexes, but in 14 plans 
the age for women is 10 years less than 
for men. In one case the age given for 
women is five yéars greater than for men 
covered by the plan. 

Women in general have a longer life 
expectancy than men. Thus, even if female 
employees retire at the same age as men, 


it is more costly to provide them with a 
pension. It is even more costly to provide 
them with a pension, of course, if they 
retire at an earlier age than men. 

Among the 53 plans which have a com- 
pulsory retirement provision (see Table 4), 
70 is the age most frequently designated. 
Most of the remaining plans specify 65. 
In only one case is retirement compulsory 
below age 65, while in two cases retirement 
is not obligatory until age 75. 

For women the compulsory principle 
sometimes applies as low as age 60 (17 
plans), although 13 plans specify age 65, 
and 18 plans age 70 as the age for com- 
pulsory retirement. 


Effect of Late Retirement on Pensions 


In plans where actual retirement may 
take place at later than the normal retire- 
ment age, several decisions must be reached 
as to the effect of late retirement on the 
employee’s pension contributions and on his 
benefit rights. 

As to contributions, almost all the plans 
studied indicate (if they are contributory) 
that the employee’s contributions to the 
pension fund will cease at normal retire- 
ment age. Of the 164 plans that allow 
delayed retirement, only nine provide for 
the continuation of contributions, either 
until actual retirement or until a specified 
maximum age, usually 70. 

The question also arises as to when 
pension benefits will start. From the point 
of view of the agency underwriting the 
plan, the employee becomes entitled to his 
pension at normal retirement age, and 
many plans accordingly provide that his 


TABLE 4.—AGE AT WHICH RETIREMENT BECOMES COMPULSORY IN 53 PLANS 


WITH A COMPULSORY PROVISION 


‘ 
RETIREMENT COMPULSORY 
t Later than Total 
Retirement Age at Normal a Normal 
Retirement Age Fivitieent eae 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Plans Plans Plans Plans Plans Plans 
TD cckcd ick Shere snare Coon Dale oe I Eee etn er tee + Sa IA, En fe a pT eee sy Se 
(Vee oe Re em nett cet sor 1 AS Sco 26 18 27 18 
OD a, ass a erae Goce, srarottese.e: +0: bart sabe Ga tel las ieee a ch) 1 1 1 ii 
eS he ee a Pe ee ere da | ee hosel) katy ae 2 aI 2 1 
GBs. Ca ade BE ik Fs EW terre cel ane ee 1 1 1 il 
CB as Ohad) sin are heaton ie Rann ee 19 4 Oy) Actes aes 9 19 13 
BaP ne EEA ors tics po, sche echo eee le 1 Ed Ry tee a ee aes Se 1. eee ae 
(CORRS cao Het AERP Gis celia oe hes oAn 1 deal A ads Pe a cre tet ote A Are, 4 17 
STO be letiee icin a nts be arias nee 21 21 32 30 53 51 


NOTE: In two firms either there are no female employees or the plan applies to male employees only. 
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pension will in fact start at that age, 
regardless of whether he actually retires 
then or not. Under such plans the 
employee, if he continues to work, draws 
both his pension and his salary or wages. 

Alternatively, pension payments may 
commence at actual retirement. The 150 
plans for which information was available 
on this point were fairly evenly divided, 
with 68 plans specifying that the pension 
starts at normal retirement age and 79 
that it starts at actual retirement. In 
three cases the employee is given his 
choice of the two methods (see Table 5). 

When pension payments are deferred, the 
employee usually becomes eligible for a 
higher pension, the actuarial equivalent of 
the amount he was entitled to at normal 
retirement age (44 plans out of 62 for which 
information was available). In 18 plans, 
however, the pension is the same as would 
have been received at normal retirement 
date. In these latter cases, of course, 
postponing the retirement of an employee 
means a lowering in the cost of the pension 
plan, thus providing a certain inducement 
to the employer to permit late retirement. 

Actuarial calculations show a saving of 
7 to 10 per cent for each year of late 
retirement when pension payments are 
deferred. This saving is accounted for, 
first, by the accruing interest on the unpaid 
capital sum, and second, by the lesser 
number of years for which pension pay- 
ments will eventually have to be made. It 
may be applied either to increase the size 
of the pension (as in the 44 plans referred 
to above) or to lower its cost (as in the 
remaining 18). 

As an example of how late retirement 
may be used to increase pension benefits, 
one may consider a hypothetical sum of 
$8,000, fully funded for a given male 
employee who has attained normal retire- 
ment age of 65. According to the 1937 
Standard Annuity Table currently used by 
most underwriters, a man of 65 will live, 
on the average, 14:4 years. The sum of 
$8,000 would yield at 3 per cent an annual 
pension of approximately $721 if pension 
payments start at 65. If actual retirement 
is postponed for three years, life expectancy 
‘is reduced to an average of 12-7 years, 
according to the table. Meanwhile, if 3 
per cent compound interest has accrued to 
the original $8,000, the worker will become 
eligible at 68 for a yearly pension of $877. 
On the other hand, if the worker’s annual 
pension is not increased, that is if at age 
68 he receives only the $721 he would have 
received had he retired at age 65, the cost 
f providing his pension will have been 


from $8,000 to $6,300. 


TABLE 5.—METHOD OF PENSION PAY- 
MENT IN 164 PENSION PLANS THAT 
PERMIT DELAYED RETIREMENT 


When Pension Payments Start 


Plans that permit delayed retirement. 
Pension payments start at normal retirement age 68 


Pension payments start at actual retirement. 79 
Option. . ateae sue 4 aie He er aiece. 0 
No iitoemation tcc. .s-\s>ckycicnescias «os » i 

Es A Ee AN ES eR ee 164 


Size of Pension, when Payment Starts at Actual Retirement 


Pension payments start at actual retirement (in- 


cluding three optional plans). . e 82 
Pension is increased to actuarial equiv alent..... 44 
Pension is same at actual retirement as at nor- 

mal retirement age.................. ER cot | 

No information............s.s5+ Te ee 

PROB i sig CUS ean & sis al w ae atau 82 
Conclusion 


There has been much interest in recent 
years, both in Canada and other countries, 
in the employment problems of the older 
worker. Attention has frequently been 
called to the wastage, both economie and 
social, caused by the compulsory retirement 
of employees at a fixed age, whether or 
not they are still able to perform their 
duties capably. 

The main purpose of a pension plan is 
to provide security for the worker in his 
old age. The fear has sometimes been 
expressed that the widespread introduction 
of industrial pension plans in some cases 
produces the conflicting result of actually 
reducing the income of older workers by 
enforcing their retirement while they are 
still fully competent to carry on in their 
regular employment. 

Compulsory retirement may have the 
effect of throwing the worker into the 
labour market at an age when it is difficult 
for him to find a new job, even though 
his skill and experience would still have 
been extremely useful to his old employer, 
either in his accustomed job or in work of 
a somewhat less arduous nature.} 


Fortunately, as the present study has 
shown, it is entirely possible for an 
employer both to provide the advantages 
of a pension plan and also to maintain a 
flexible retirement policy under which the 
actual time of retirement is a matter that 


+The steps that some Canadian employers 
have reported they are taking as a means to 
facilitate the continuance in employment of 
the older worker will be described in a forth- 
coming issue. 
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can be considered on an individual basis 
for each worker, in the light of his ‘own 
needs and wishes and those of his employer. 


The study of retirement provisions in 214 
plans indicates that most formal pension 
plans do not in themselves constitute a 
barrier to the retention in employment of 
the efficient older worker. The provisions 
of the majority of the plans studied are 
not rigid and inflexible but do allow scope 
for the exercise of a considerable amount 
of flexibility in retirement policy. How- 
ever, the extent to which those who 
administer retirement policies make use of 
optional features in their plans is not 
known. 


The continued existence in industrial 
pension plans of a comparatively early 
“normal” retirement age is obviously 
important in that it preserves the worker’s 
freedom to retire if he so wishes. But the 
trend towards longer life expectancy will 
make it increasingly desirable, for broad 
economic and social reasons as well as from 


the point of view of the individual worker 
and his employer, that the freedom be also 
retained for the worker to continue on the 
job if he so wishes as long as he is capable 
of competent performance, and for his 
employer thus to benefit by his skill and 
experience. 


CORRECTION 


In the first article in the present series 
of pension studies (L.G., April, pp. 519-525), 
the third sentence of the fourth paragraph 
of the first column of page 524 was 
misplaced. The sentence reads as follows: 
“Provisions of this kind are frequently 
found in those plans which have been 
negotiated through collective bargaining.” 
It should have been placed after the 
second sentence of the second paragraph in 
column two of page 524. It should refer 
to benefits of a flat amount per year of 
credited service, and not to benefits based 
on average earnings of an employee during 
his last ten years of service. 


69" Annual Convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Three decisions mark turning-points in TLC history: election of new 
president, approval of draft no-raiding agreement and confirmation 
of expulsion of last Communist-led union in the Congress. Resolution 
condemning Government's action in rail dispute one of few dealt with 


The 69th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held at 
Regina August 23 to 28, made three deci- 
sions of major importance, decisions that 
mark turning-points in the Congress’ 81- 
year history: the election of a new president, 
the approval of a draft no-raiding agree- 
ment with the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the confirmation of the executive coun- 
cil’s expulsion of the last Communist-led 
union in the organization. 

) Time had almost run out before the 695 
delegates began to deal with the 241 
resolutions submitted; by dispensing with 
the reading of the French translation of the 
resolutions and with almost all discussion 
on the convention floor, they managed on 
the last day—extended well beyond the 
traditional adjournment time—to vote on 


almost 100 of them. 


Although unemployment was described 
by President Percy Bengough in his opening 
address as “the issue with the highest 
priority for consideration and decision” and 
was made the subject of more than a score 
of resolutions, debate on the question was 
sharply curtailed by the imminent approach 
of the time for adjournment. The conven- 
tion adopted a resolution calling for the 
construction of public works, a ban on over- 
time and a program of limited free trade 
and urging employed members to refuse 
to accept second jobs. 


After Frank Hall, chairman of the non- 
operating railway employees’ negotiating 
committee, had given the convention his 
version of the decision to submit the cur- 
rent rail dispute to arbitration (see page 
1228), the delegates unanimously approved 
an emergency resolution “deploring and 
condemning” the Government’s action in 
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President Emeritus Congratulates President-Elect 


New President Claude Jodoin (left) is complimented by retiring President Percy Bengough 


“forbidding exercise of the right to strike 
and imposing arbitration”. The same reso- 
lution also called for the maintenance of 
rates of pay and working conditions for 
railway employees “at least on a level 
comparable with those in effect in other 
major Canadian industries”. 

Claude Jodoin, 41-year-old President of 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
and a TLC Vice-President for the past five 
years, won out in a three-way contest for 
the Congress presidency vacated by Percy 
R. Bengough after 12 years in the post. 
Mr. Bengough was later named to fill the 
newly-created office of President Emeritus. 
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George P. Schollie, Vice-President in 
Canada of the International Association of 
Machinists, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Jodoin as Vice-President for the Quebec 
region. 

After allowing a delegation from the 
union ample time to make an appeal on 
the convention floor, the delegates over- 
whelmingly voted to sustain the expulsion of 
the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union, a British Columbia federation of 
fishermen and cannery workers’ organiza- 
tions, that was ordered by the TLC execu- 
tive council shortly after the 1953 Ottawa 
convention (L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 1257). 


The President-Elect 


The new President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, 41-year-old 
Montrealer Claude Jodoin, has held many 
publie and labour offices since joining the 
ranks of trade unionism in 1937. 


Organizer and manager, since that year, 
of the Montreal Joint Board (Dress- 
makers) of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC), 
Mr. Jodoin has been President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council for 
the past eight years and a Vice-President 
of the TLC for the last five. 


President of the TLC’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Racial Discrimination since its 
establishment in 1946, he has also served 
as President of the TLC Union Label 
Trades Department since its creation in 
1952. 


Mr. Jodoin has represented Canada at 
Geneva as a orkers’ delegate at the 
General Conferences of the International 


The Congress later amended its con- 
stitution to require that persons bringing 
before a convention an appeal against expul- 
sion or suspension must be able to meet 
the constitutional requirements of creden- 
tialled delegates. As the constitution pro- 
hibits Communists from being accredited, 
this move effectively thwarts further appeals 
against expulsion on the grounds of Com- 
munist adherence. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, who has addressed 
every TLC convention since his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Labour in 1950, was 
among the guest speakers at the Regina 
convention. Others who spoke were Premier 
Thomas C. Douglas of Saskatchewan; Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan Minister of 
Labour; Mayor L. H. Hammond of Regina; 
Commissioner R. J. Tallon of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; Sir Archi- 
bald Gordon, British Labour Attache at 
Washington; J. L. Phelps, Chairman of the 
Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union and President 
of the Interprovincial Farm Union Coun- 
cil; Richard F. Walsh, President of the 
International Al'iance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators; and the two fraternal delegates, 
Tom O’Brien, MP, a former Chairman of 
the British Trades Union Congress, and 
R. G. Soderstrom, President of the Illinois 
Federation of Labour (AFL). 

Convention arrangements were handled 
by the Regina Trades and Labour Council 
under the direction of Council President 
Verne Metheral. 


Labour Organization since 1950, and has 
been a Deputy Worker member of the 
ILO Governing Body since 1951. He is 
also on the executive of the International 
Confederation of Free Trades Unions. 
Active in politics, the new president of 
the TLC was an alderman in Montreal, 
from 1940 to 1942, and has been a city 
councillor, representing labour, since 1947. 


A former national president of the 


Young Liberals, he sat as a Liberal 
member for Montreal-St. James in the 
Quebec Legislature from 1942 to 1944. 

Mr. Jodoin studied at Ste. Marie’s and 
Brebeuf’s Colleges, in Montreal. 

Perfectly bilingual, he is the first 
French-Canadian President of the TLC 
since Alphonse Verville held that post, in 
1908. 

Mr. Jodoin married the former Liliane 
Cook, in 1948, They have no children, 


Election of Officers 


The TLC’s first presidential election in 
11 years—Mr. Bengough always won’ accla- 
mation—gave the Congress its youngest 
chief in its 8l-year history and its first 
French-Canadian president since 1908. The 
1954 election also gave the Quebec regional 
vice-presidency, for the first time, to a non- 
French-speaking candidate. 


The holders of the remaining seats on 
the executive council were all re-elected. 


Claude Jodoin (see box above) triumphed 
on the first ballot in a three-way contest, 
gaining 355 votes, a clear majority of the 
679 cast. R. K. Gervin, TLC Vice-Presi- 
dent for the Pacific region and Chairman of 
the British Columbia Provincial Executive 
Committee, gathered 172 votes and A. F. 
MacArthur, President of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, collected 151. 
Two other nominees declined to run. They 
were William Jenoves, TLC Vice-President 
for the Ontario region, and Les. E. Wismer, 
TLC Director of Public Relations and 
Research. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing 
was returned by acclamation. 

Only one of the sitting Vice-Presidents 
faced opposition, Carl E. Berg, Prairie 
region Vice-President. The three-way con- 
test for this position went to the second 
ballot before Mr. Berg gained a majority. 
The other two contenders were R. P. Rin- 
toul, President of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, and Donovan Swailes, MLA, an 
officer of the American Federation of 
Musicians from Winnipeg. 
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On the first ballot, of 657 unspoiled votes 
cast, Mr. Berg gained 272, Mr. Swailes 220 
and Mr. Rintoul 165. On the second ballot, 
with Mr. Rintoul dropped from the running, 
Mr. Berg collected 342 votes to Mr. Swailes’ 
306. 

A contest for the Quebec regional vice- 
presidency was obviated when the first 
nominee, Roger Provost, President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, declined*; he 
immediately nominated George P. Schollie, 


*Mr. Provost on September 2 was elected 
a Vice-President of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL), of which he is 
Quebec Provincial Director, at the union’s 
annual convention at Atlantic City. 


Vice-President in Canada of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, who won 
the seat by acclamation. 

Re-elected by acclamation were James A. 
Whitebone, Maritime Vice-President; Wil- 
liam Jenoves, Ontario Vice-President; and 
R. K. Gervin, Pacific Vice-President. 

Three delegates were nominated for elec- 
tion as TLC fraternal delegate to the 
American Federation of Labour: Verne 
Metheral, President of the Regina Trades 
and Labour Council; Joseph Connolly, 
Toronto, organiser for the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry; and 
Jack Foster, of Regina Local 205, Interna- 


Text of Proposed TLC-CCL No-Raiding Agreement 


1. As used herein the term “Congress” 
means The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour; the term “union” means any 
national or international union affiliated 
with either The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada or the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour which is signatory hereto 
and each of the Congresses; the term 
“local” means any local union, council, 
joint board, or other organization engaged 
in the representation of employees, which 
is a part of, subsidiary to or chartered by 
a union as herein defined, and also 
includes any federal union, department, 
local industrial union, organizing commit- 
tee or council engaged in the representa- 
tion of employees which is chartered 
directly by either of the Congresses; the 
phrase “established bargaining relation- 
ship” means any situation in which a 
union or a local, as herein defined, either 
(a) has been recognized by the employer 
(which for this purpose shall include any 
governmental agency) as the collective 
bargaining representative for the em- 
ployees involved for a period of one year 
or more, or (b) is certified by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board or any 
Provincial Labour Relations Board, as 
the collective bargaining representative 
for the employees. 

2. The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and each union signatory hereto 
affiliated with it, and each of them, 
agrees that neither it nor any of its 
locals will, directly or indirectly, (a) 
organize or represent or attempt to 
organize or represent employees as to 
whom an established bargaining relation- 
ship exists with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour or with any union which is 
signatory hereto affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, (including any 
of the locals of such union); (b) seek 
to represent, or obtain the right to 
represent, such employees or to disrupt 
the established bargaining relationship, 
or (c) engage in any cessation of work or 
refusal to transport, instal or otherwise 
work on or with materials or any other 
form of concerted activity in support of 
an attempt to organize or represent such 
employees by a union other than the 
union which has the established bar- 
gaining relationship. 
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3. The Canadian Congress of Labour 
and each union signatory hereto affiliated 
with it, and each of them, agrees that 
neither it nor any of its locals will, 
directly or indirectly, (a) organize or 
represent or attempt to organize or 
represent employees as to whom an estab- 
lished bargaining relationship exists with 
The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada or with any union which is sig- 
natory hereto affiliated with The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, (includ- 
ing any of the locals of such union); (b) 
seek to represent, or obtain the right to 
represent, such employees or to disrupt 
the established bargaining relationship; 
or (c) engage in any cessation of work or 
refusal to transport, instal or otherwise 
work on or with materials or any other 
form of concerted activity in support of 
an attempt to organize or represent such 
employees by a union other than the 
union which has the established bargain- 
ing relationship. 

4. Each of the parties signatory hereto 
agrees to file with the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Congress with which it is affiliated 
the name and address of a representative 
who is authorized to receive all com- 
plaints of violation of this agreement. 
The Secretary-Treasurer of each Congress 
shall transmit such names and addresses 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the other 
contracting Congress, who shall make dis- 
tribution of such information to each of 
the unions signatory hereto affiliated 
with his Congress. If any party shall fail 
to comply with this provision, the Presi- 
dent of that organization shall be deemed 
to be such representative. 

5. Each of the parties hereto agrees to 
settle all disputes which may arise in 
connection with this agreement in accord- 
ance with the following procedure: 

(a) Any union a party hereto which 
claims that any other union a party 
hereto (including any local of such a 
union) which is affiliated with the other 
Congress has violated the provisions of 
this agreement shall immediately notify 
in writing the representative of the union 
complained against, designated in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4 of this agreement, 
and shall also notify the Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Congress with which that 
union is affiliated. 


tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders. Mr. 
Foster declined to run and Mr. Metheral 
won the election by 233 to 154. 

Two ballots were required to elect the 
fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress. For the first time in 
Congress history, the convention elected a 
woman to this position. She is Mrs. Emily 
Ross, Canadian organizer of the United 
Garment Workers of America. Five were 
nominated but TLC Vice-President William 
Jenoves declined. The four who entered 


the contest were Mrs. Ross, W. M. Black 
of Vancouver Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 180; Robert H. Brown of 
Toronto Local 10, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; and J. 
Nelson Cox, Vice-President in Canada of the 
Journeymen Barbers International Union. 
Voting on the first ballot was as follows: 
Mrs. Ross 246, Cox 163, Black 87 and 
Brown 83. Results on the second ballot 
were: Mrs. Ross 267, Cox 137 and Black 47. 


Text of Proposed TLC-CCL No-Raiding Agreement (Continued) 


(b) The authorized representatives of 
the unions involved shall make every 
effort to settle the dispute. 

(c) In the event the dispute is not 
settled within 15 days after the mailing 
of the notification provided for in para- 
graph (a), the Secretary-Treasurers of 
the Congresses, or their designated repre- 
sentatives, shall meet to attempt to 
achieve compliance with this agreement. 

(d) In the event that the authorized 
representatives of the unions involved 
are unable to settle the dispute within 
15 days after the mailing of the notifica- 
tion provided for in paragraph (a), 
either union or the Secretary-Treasurer 
of either Congress may, not earlier than 
five days thereafter, submit the dispute 
= the Impartial Umpire herein provided 
or. 

(e) In any dispute submitted to him 
in accordance with the provisions of 


this paragraph, the Impartial Umpire 
shall have jurisdiction only to determine 
whether the acts complained of constitute 
a violation of this agreement. 

(f) A complaining union may with- 
draw its complaint of violation of this 


agreement at any time prior to decision 
by the Impartial Umpire, in which event 
the pending proceeding shall terminate. 

6. The parties hereto agree that the 
Impartial Umpire under this agreement 
shall be jointly appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
and the President of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. The Impar- 
tial Umpire shall decide any case referred 
to him within 30 days unless an extension 
of time is agreed to by the parties to 
the dispute or is requested by the Umpire 
and agreed to by the parties. The decision 
of the Impartial Umpire in any case 
referred or submitted to him under the 
terms of this agreement shall be final and 
binding. : 

7. Each of the parties signatory hereto 
agrees that, in any case in which it is 
found that it, or any of its locals, has 
violated the provisions of this agreement, 
it will cease such violation and will not, 
directly or indirectly, during the term of 
this agreement, represent or seek to 
represent the employees involved, and 
that it will, in addition, take the follow- 
ing remedial action upon request of the 
complaining union: 

(a) Any petition for representation 
rights filed with the National Labour 


Relations Board, or any Provincial La- 
bour Relations Board will be immediately 
withdrawn. 

(b) Any claims for recognition which 
may have been submitted to the employer 
will be withdrawn immediately. 

8. Each union signatory hereto agrees 
to be bound by the provisions of this 
agreement with respect only to such 
unions affiliated with the other Congress 
as are then signatory hereto or which 
may thereafter become signatory hereto. 
The parties further agree that any party 
to this agreement to whom they are so 
bound shall have the right to institute 
such actions or proceedings as may be 
necessary to compel compliance with the 
terms of this agreement only after ex- 
hausting all of the steps provided herein. 

9. (a) The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour agree that this agreement 
will be submitted for approval to their 
respective conventions next forthcoming. 

(b) All of the parties signatory hereto 
agrees that this agreement shall not 
become effective unless both of such con- 
ventions approve the agreement and that, 
if so approved, the agreement shall then 
become effective on January Ist, 1955, as 
to all parties then signatory to it; the 
agreement shall become effective with 
respect to parties who become signatories 
to it subsequent to January Ist, 1955, on 
the date of their signature. 

(ec) This agreement shall not apply to 
disputes in which representation proceed- 
ings are pending before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, or any Provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board, on January 
Ist, 1955, and so long as such proceedings 
are pending. Both organizations will 
exercise their best efforts, in the interim, 
to minimize such disputes. 

10. This agreement shall expire on.... 


11. This agreement, and its faithful 
observance is the first and essential step 
toward the achievement of organic unity 
between The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, a goal to which both organiza- 
tions wholeheartedly subscribe. It is the 
intention of both parties to continue 
their joint meetings in the endeayour to 
achieve this objective. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOPF, the parties 
hereto by the authorized representatives 
have hereunder set their hands and seals. 
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Draft No-Raiding Agreement 


A proposed no-raiding agreement between 
the TLC and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, recognized by both organizations 
as a necessary preliminary to eventual 
organic unity, was approved almost unani- 
mously. CCL endorsation of the agreement 
will be sought at that body’s annual con- 
vention in Toronto this month. 

The agreement was drafted in joint meet- 
ings of the committees established by both 
congresses last December (L.G., Jan., p. 23) 
“to explore the further steps that should be 
taken to bring about closer relations 
between the national central bodies of 
organized labour in Canada”. 

If approved by the CCL, the agreement 
will be binding at first only on the unions 
directly chartered by each congress; the 
TLC has 372 of these and the COL almost 
200. International unions affiliated with 
either congress will have to decide individ- 
ually whether to sign or not. 

Two important international unions affil- 
iated with the TLC announced that their 
unions would not be party to the pact. 
Andrew V. Cooper, Canadian representative 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, during the debate on the pro- 
posal said: “Our Canadian locals are not 
going to be party to this pact until we 
receive instructions from our international.” 
In a press interview prior to the conven- 
tion’s opening, James R. Hoffa, a Vice- 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, explained that his union’s 
constitution demands that “we organize our 
jurisdiction” and for that reason the Team- 
sters had not signed the AFL-CIO no-raiding 
pact in the United States. “We are going 
to organize the Teamsters’ jurisdiction,” he 
said. 

A joint policy statement introducing the 
draft no-raiding agreement declares that 
“the elimination of raiding would contribute 
to the strength of the unions affiliated with 
both congresses, would materially benefit 
all Canadians by eliminating a source of 
industrial unrest and conflict and would 
remove a serious barrier to ultimate organic 
unity between the two congresses”. 

The statement recommends that both 
congresses urge their affiliated unions to 
become parties to the no-raiding agreement. 

If the CCL approves the agreement, it 
will become effective January 1, 1955. 

Many well-known labour figures who were 
delegates, including Frank Hall, of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, and Russell Harvey, of the Inter- 
national Photo Engravers’ Union, rose to 
support the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports that the agree- 
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ment be approved. One delegate commented 
that before signing a no-raiding agreement 
with the CCL the TLC should ban raids 
by one of its affiliates on another. 

Finally, George P. Schollie, who the next 
day was elected Vice-President for the Que- 
bee region, after mentioning the no-raid 
pact between his union, the International 
Association of Machinists, and the CIO- 
CCL United Auto Workers (L.G., June, p. 
772), said: “The only way to get workers 
to switch unions is to make promises. When 
those promises are not kept, the workers 
are disgruntled. They will not return to 
their own union—they will not admit their 
mistake—and the result is they are lost 
to the labour movement.” 

The vote for approval of the draft agree- 
ment was almost unanimous. 


Expulsion of Fishermen's Union 


Sole survivor of the TLC’s purge of 
Communist-dominated unions that had its 
beginning at the 1949 convention in Cal- 
gary, the 8,500-member United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union was expelled 
from the Congress when delegates at this 
year’s convention almost unanimously 
voted to confirm the union’s suspension 
ordered by the executive council last 
August. Only three delegates favoured 
lifting of the suspension. 

The Congress extended an invitation to 
the union’s members, however, to rejoin 
the TLC ranks if they were “willing to 
accept and abide by the Constitution,” 
which since its amendment at the 1950 
convention has denied convention creden- 
tials to known Communists and has barred 
unions officered by Communists from affil- 
lation. 

The union was given a generous allot- 
ment of time to appeal its suspension by 
the TLC executive. The convention com- 
mittee on officers’ reports spent three hours 
hearing an appeal by a delegation from the 
union. Then the union was allowed 30 
minutes in which to place its appeal before 
the 695 delegates at the convention. This 
was later extended to 45 minutes when the 
presentation of the appeal was not com- 
pleted at the end of the half-hour. 

The report of the executive council 
explained the reasons for the suspension. 
It cited the union’s “very definite leanings 
towards Communism” and gave brief biog- 
raphies of its Secretary, Homer Stevens, 
and its business agent, Alex Gordon. The 
former, the report stated, had attended a 
youth conference “sponsored by Soviet- 
dominated groups” at Prague in 1947 and 
from there had gone to Yugoslavia, where 
he was awarded the Order of Labour, 
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Second Class, by Marshal Tito. He was a 
Labour-Progressive Party candidate in the 
1953 federal election. The latter was an 
LPP candidate in the 1949 provincial elec- 
tion in British Columbia and an LPP- 
endorsed candidate in several Vancouver 
civic elections. 


In its appeal to the committee on offi- 
cers’ reports, Chairman Joseph Connolly 
reported, the union stated it sincerely 
desired to maintain its affiliation with the 
TLC. Under questioning by committee 
members, however, the union’s representa- 
tives replied that they were willing to 
abide by the TLC constitution only in so 
far as it did not conflict with the union’s 
constitution. 


The Fishermen consider the amendments 
to the TLC constitution that exclude from 
membership unions officered or controlled 
by Communists or members of the LPP 
to be discriminatory on political grounds. 


“They consider that it would be neees- 
sary to have these sections deleted in order 
to make the Congress constitution accept- 
able to them,’ Mr. Connolly reported. 


The union’s appeal before the convention 
took the form of a reading by Homer 
Stevens, the union’s Secretary, of a policy 
statement adopted at the union’s 10th 
annual convention in March. 


The “policy” statement charged that the 
TLC constitution bore a “Taft-Hartley 
label”; that the TLC executive had 
“adopted the tactics of Senator McCarthy”; 
and that unions must “conform” to the 
TLC executive’s wishes or “be thrown out”. 
It said the UFAWU was “proud” of its 
policy, which the TLC executive described 
as “leanings towards Communism,” and 
listed some of the points in the union’s 
platform; recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China, an end to the cold 
war, peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, peaceful trade with all countries. 


The statement asserted that the UFAWU 
was “wrongfully and unconstitutionally” 
suspended. Nowhere in it was there a 
denial that the union’s officers were Com- 
munists. 


When the reading of the statement ended, 
A. T. Alsbury, President of the Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, said: “If the delegates 
here have not heard a Communist party- 
line statement before, they have heard one 
this morning; it was Communist to the 


President Bengough then entered the dis- 
cussion. He reported that two years ago 
both Stevens and Gordon had assured him 
they had left the Labour-Progressive Party 


put later told him, while assuring him they 
had been telling the truth at that time, 
that they had gone back to the Party. 

“T believe,’ Mr. Bengough continued, 
“that the majority of the officers in that 
union, and the appointed officials, are 
almost 100 per cent believers in the Com- 
munist philosophy and members of the 
Labour-Progressive Party. 

“They claim,” he concluded, “that this 
great army is out-of-step with Johnny 
Fisherman. They want us to change our 
constitution; they don’t mention changing 
theirs. 

Mr. Connolly then read his committee’s 
recommendations: 

Your committee finds that the attitude of 
the union, as expressed by its representa- 
tives, is incompatible with the spirit and 
letter of the Congress constitution and 
recommends that the suspension be upheld 
until they are prepared to accept and abide 
by majority decisions of the membership of 
the Congress as embodied in the constitution. 

Your committee wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to draw to the attention of delegates 
and of members of the Fishermen’s Union 
that under the provisions of the Congress 
constitution machinery exists for the admis- 
sion of any group of workers willing to 
accept and abide by the constitution; and 
we would welcome either the whole organiza- 
tion or any division of it who are willing 
to abide by the constitution. 

Only three delegates voted against this 
recommendation. 


Unemployment 


As a solution to unemployment, the 
TLC urged the Government to implement 
the employment policy “stated in the 
White Paper of Employment presented by 
the Minister of Reconstruction in 1945”. 
Specifically the convention called for imme- 
diate enactment of a program of public 
works, low-rental housing and power 
development. 

The 14 resolutions on unemployment 
were not placed before the delegates until 
the last day, when, despite President 
Bengough’s suggestion in his opening 
address that the subject be given the 
highest priority, discussion was curtailed in 
the rush to complete the convention. Only 
19 delegates spoke in the debate. 

One speaker, Plumbers’ Organizer John W. 
Bruce of Toronto, said dumping was one 
cause of unemployment in Canada. He 
singled out the importation of glass beer 
bottles from Britain, charging that this 
practice had thrown almost 500 Canadian 
glass bottle blowers out of work. 

George R. Bengough of Vancouver criti- 
cized the importing of “ready-made” houses 
from Europe at a time when 300 carpenters 
in his city were looking for work. 
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Minister of Labour in Conference with TLC Vice-President 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (left) and James A. Whitebone talk things over at TLC convention 


Another Toronto delegate, Robert H. 
Brown of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, recounted how 
the tariff imposed on United States publi- 
cations “in the Bennett era” resulted in full 
employment for Toronto printers. “One 
hundred new publications came in,” he said. 
“When the tariff was removed by the King 
Government, 94 of them returned to the 
United States. 

“We must have some protection for our 
industries,” he concluded. 

Other speakers offered other solutions: 
the widening of Canada’s overseas markets, 
the establishment of a six-hour day and 
five-day week, a unified plan for natural 
resource development and “a campaign to 
get the vote out and elect the people we 
want, the people we can talk to when we 
go to the Federal Government”. 

Elmer J. Small, a Toronto machinist, 
said there were five causes of unemploy- 
ment: overproduction, poor distribution, 
immigration without consideration for the 
types of labour needed, under-consumption, 
and the loss of foreign markets. His remedy 
for the last was the acceptance by Canada 
of the currency of other countries. 
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Charles Stewart, Vancouver street rail- 
wayman said: “If the Government con- 
templates production in 1954 only equal to 
1953, it contemplates an increase in unem- 
ployment this winter, because the increase 
in the labour force is 2 per cent per annum. 

“We must let the Government know that 
the people of Canada are no longer pre- 
pared to accept the conditions of the hungry 
thirties,” he declared. 

L. H. Rosen of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council pointed out 
that the Federal Government was not the 
only one involved. “All three levels of 
government must get together and work 
out what they are going to do about this 
problem,” he said. 

Ken Green of the Halifax and District 
Trades and Labour Council suggested that 
delegates “start doing some research with 
eyes a little farther in the future and 
help the TLC to form a plan that is not 
an aspirin-tablet solution”. 

L. Glasser, Regina carpenter, warned the 
convention: “If we do not take this 
problem seriously, we will have no Con- 
gress; you can’t organize unemployed 
workers.” ; 


TLC Vice-Presidents for 1954-55—(left to right)—George P. Schollie, newly-elected 


Vice-President for the Quebec region; 


William Jenoves, Ontario region; Carl 


Berg, Prairie region; R. K. Gervin, Pacific region; and James A. Whitebone, 
Maritime region. Mr. Schollie is the only newcomer on the TLC executive council. 


Orville Braaten, Vancouver paper mill 
worker, summed up the criticism of many 
delegates about the delay in bringing the 
resolutions on unemployment before the 
convention when he said: “We are con- 
versant with the problem of unemployment 
because we have had five days of it here.” 

The resolution approved by the conven- 
tion covered others recommending, among 
other things: positive economic planning 
to eliminate seasonal unemployment and a 
vastly increased program of economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 

Another resolution on unemployment that 
was adopted by the convention instructed 
the incoming executive to make a special 
study of Canadian economic affairs for the 
purpose of discovering ways and means of 
preventing unemployment. 

Because excessive overtime is a contribut- 
ing factor to unemployment, the convention 
adopted another resolution instructing the 
TLC’s provincial organizations to press for 
legislation restricting overtime. Another 
resolution stated that workers should not 


accept other employment that would in- 
crease their work-week beyond 40 or 44 
hours. 


Railway Dispute 

On the convention’s first day the dele- 
gates unanimously agreed to suspend the 
rules of procedure to allow Frank Hall, 
Chairman of the Negotiating Committee 
for the non-operating railway workers 
currently involved in a dispute’ with 
Canada’s railways, to speak and “clear 
up” some questions in connection with the 
dispute that came close to causing the 
second railway strike in the nation’s 
history. Mr. Hall spoke for 25 minutes. 

Four days later, the resolutions com- 
mittee, acting on a motion submitted by 
President Bengough, brought in a resolu- 
tion that “deplored and condemned” the 
Government’s action in “imposing” arbi- 
tration. It carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hall’s address was a review of the 
negotiations up to the time the dispute 
went to arbitration, an explanation of the 
union’s demands, a criticism of the rail- 
way companies’ behaviour during the 
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Frank Hall 
Reports on Rail Dispute 


negotiations and a warning to the Con- 
gress that compulsory arbitration was a 
threat to all workers, not only to rail- 
waymen. ° 

Some of the statements made by Mr. 
Hall were :— 

This is a very grave situation by which 
the railwaymen are _ confronted. This 
appears to affect only railroad workers; it 
could well be the thin edge of the wedge 
and may be seized upon as a precedent for 
fettering the workers.... 

_There wasn’t much in the way of nego- 
tiations. The railways answered that they 
couldn’t afford $60,000,000 a year. That 
was one of the greatest fictions in situa- 
tions of this kind.... 

The conciliation board couldn’t reach one, 
not even two decisions. All we had was 
three expressions of opinion, leaving us 
exactly where we were before.... 

We took a strike vote—we have always 
had the right to take a strike vote—and 
90 per cent of the employees said they were 
prepared to walk out. This is a right they 
have held in common with other employees; 
without it they would be deprived of the 
benefits of collective bargaining, even of 
organization.... 

We had a conference with the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Labour. They 
did all they could to bring about a settle- 
ment. They asked us to make some con- 
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cession; we did. When they asked the 
railways to make some concession, they 
didn’t get very far.... ; 

It was made clear to us that even before 
a strike -occurred, legislation would be 
enacted to prevent us from going on strike. 
We didn’t think there was any point in 
bringing the Members of Parliament to 
Ottawa, in making the people of Canada 
pay for bringing them. We agreed to 
compulsory arbitration—we call it com- 
pulsory arbitration, although we voluntarily 
agreed to it. 

We are opposed, and always have been, 
to compulsory arbitration, because it destroys 
the basis of collective bargaining; it takes 
away rights; it discriminates. 

We have no confidence in the kind of 
people we get as arbitrators, no more than 
we have confidence in the kind of people 
we get as chairman of conciliation boards.... 

These questions of industrial relations are 
questions of human relations and eannot 
always be decided on the basis of economics. 

The railways tell us they haven’t the 
money to give us what we want; they have 
always said that. They knew that if neces- 
sary the money could be secured. They 
know where to get it and if necessary they 
should go there and get it. They didn’t 
hesitate in going to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to ask for a return of 6 per 
cent of their investment. 

It’s true that no one who has known about 
the Canadian railway structure has ever 
thought that the railways would pay their 
way. The railways have had to develop 
new areas and operate for years at a 
deficit.... 

We have been deprived of an elementary 
right and an elementary freedom.... We 
think that it’s less important to have the 
railways tied up for six months than to 
neti one railwayman work against his 
Wwilljs. 

Naturally the railways will condition their 
collective bargaining tactics in the knowl- 
edge that we are not going to be allowed 
to strike.... 

We agreed to compulsory arbitration 
because we feared that any _ legislation 
might not deal only with this dispute but 
would impose long-range terms.... 


On Friday morning the resolutions com- 
mittee submitted its resolution on the 
rail dispute. Frank Hall, first to speak in 
the discussion following the resolution’s 
introduction, termed it “excellent” and 
appealed for the unanimous support of the 
delegates. This is the resolution:— 


Whereas on two occasions the Federal 
Government has interfered with and _pre- 
vented the exercise of the right of railway 
workers to go on strike, a right which they 
had for many years held in common with 
other Canadian workers, and conferred by 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 

And whereas this departure from the 
traditional freedom of industrial workers 
has grave implications and potentialities not 
only to railway employees but all other 
Canadian workers, in relation to standards 
of wage and working conditions; 

And whereas the greater number of the 
immediately affected workers are employees 
of Canadian National Railways, operated 
and controlled by the Government; . 


of 


Therefore be it resolved,—That the actions 
of the Government in forbidding exercise 
of the right to strike and imposing arbitra- 
tion of the disputes which led up to the 
employees’ desire to withdraw from service 
be deplored and condemned; 

And be it further resolved,—That it should 
be laid down and observed as a basie and 
guilding principle in such imposed or invol- 
untary arbitration that the working condi- 
tions and rates of pay of railway employees 
be established and maintained at least on a 
level comparable with those in effect in other 
major Canadian industries. 

John W. Bruce, Canadian Organizer for 
the Plumbers’, calling for support for the 
resolution, said: “Our forefathers fought 
against restrictions; if the workers do not 
rise up and protest, we will be enslaved 
again.” 

Russell Harvey, AFL representative in 
Toronto, warned that “the trade union 
movement must demand with one voice the 
untrammelled use of the right to strike”. 

The resolution passed unanimously. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The rail dispute was one of the subjects 
discussed by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, in his address to the 
TLC convention. He also touched on 
unemployment, unemployment insurance, 
collective bargaining and prospects for the 
future. 

“The Canadian Government and all those 
who serve in it dislike the idea of com- 
pulsory arbitration in labour matters just 
as much as any of you here,” he said 
during his comments on the rail dispute. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “in the nego- 
tiations which were carried on in Ottawa 
last week, both sides made a sincere and 
honest effort to reach a settlement of the 
dispute. I believe that progress was made 
by unions, management and government 
in getting a clearer picture of the peculiar 
present-day problems of our Canadian rail- 
ways and of the aspirations of those who 
do the work on them in loyal service to 
the Canadian people. 

“Tt was evident last week,” he went on, 
“that management recognized the fact that 
the people of Canada have the right to 
expect an efficient and uninterrupted rail- 
way service; yes, but also an improvement 
of labour-management relations in their 
industry. The duty which imposes itself 
upon all of us, arising out of Canada’s 
vital dependency upon an uninterrupted 
railway service to maintain her economy, 
was the compelling influence that dictated 
the action of the negotiating committee in 
agreeing to arbitrate the matters in dispute. 


“T believe that these things were recog- 
nized by Chairman Frank Hall and _ his 
committee. I pay tribute here to the way 
in which they conducted a most difficult 
effort.” 

On unemployment the Minister said:— 


Last winter, unemployment was _ higher 
than it has been for some years. It would 
be short-sighted to minimize this. The 


effects both in money and in personal and 
social losses, which cannot be expressed in 
dollars and cents, have been significant for 
this nation. 

He went on to explain that the past 
year’s difficulties reflected “in large 
measure” the passing of the inflationary 
pressures that followed the Second World 
War and the Korean War. ‘These pres- 
sures have been gradually lessening since 
1952. 

“Gradually,” he continued, “international 
competition and the satisfying of backlogs 
of consumer demand in many areas of the 
domestic markets brought home to us 
forcibly the rigours of competition. These 
things must be kept in mind as we think 
of the future.” 

Signs for the future are bright, he said, 
pointing out that business confidence has 
not been weakened, private investment has 
continued at a surprisingly high level—the 
level of investment in Canada may well 
exceed last year’s record total, he said— 
and businessmen are continuing to make 
strong plans for the future. “This means 
jobs for workers,” said Mr. Gregg. 

Also encouraging was the confidence in 
the future being shown by the Canadian 
people generally: they are spending at a 
very high rate on consumer goods and 
services and their level of income con- 
tinues high. The Minister reported that 
in May the total labour income was 
higher than ever before for that time of 
year, “even though employment was below 
last year’s level”. 

For the unemployed, he said, unemploy- 
ment insurance has been valuable to them 
and to the whole economy. While speaking 
of unemployment insurance he said :— 

At the present moment our unemploy- 
ment insurance program is under study and 
we hope to bring legislation in at the next 
session of Parliament with a view to making 
it a more effective instrument of social 
policy. I may assure the convention that 
in this review the representations of the 
Congress, as of other groups, are receiving 
careful consideration. 

While most businesses can look forward 
to good markets, the Minister warned, they 
must be sure their production plans and 
prices are right. “This obviously requires 
more attention on the part of both manage- 
ment and labour to such matters as 


productivity.” 
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Turning to the function of the Federal 
Government in warding off avoidable unem- 
ployment, Mr. Gregg said:— 


Our first endeavour is to help maintain 
the proper economic climate, conducive to 
a high level of income and employment. 
Government action along these lines takes 
the form of measures designed to encourage 
a high level of capital investment and 
resource development. We are following a 
liberal monetary policy and we have under- 
taken legislative changes which will broaden 
the flow of mortgage funds for home build- 
ing. The Government’s policies in the field 
of taxing and spending have been modified 
in recent years to move away gradually from 
the budgetary surpluses that were appro- 
priate to the period of threatened inflation. 


The Government is also taking construc- 
tive action against seasonal unemployment, 
he went on. Drawing attention to the 
report on seasonal unemployment by the 
National Employment Committee (L.G., 
April, p. 526), the Minister said:— 

The Government is studying this report 
and is seeking to develop ways of imple- 
menting its recommendations. I can promise 
you that the Federal Government will do 
its utmost to arrange its own building and 
other contracts and undertakings so that the 
maximum amount of employment therefrom 
will be made available to Canadian workers 
during the winter months. 

Complimenting the TLC on its growth 
and the positive and constructive spirit in 
which its progress had been accomplished, 
Mr. Gregg cited the infrequency of strike 
action as evidence that the Congress was 
doing its work with a high degree of 
success. 

The time has passed when we looked upon 
settlements by collective bargaining simply 
as a battle between opposing industrial 
antagonists. Today, collective bargaining has 
a significence that extends beyond the imme- 
diate needs and desires of the worker and 
his employer. We have come to look on 
collective bargaining as the means for merg- 
ing social needs and ambitions with the needs 
and development of industry and of the 
economy. What can be achieved is limited, 
sometimes, by economic factors which may 
be beyond the control of the employer of 
the industry, or of governments. Collective 
bargaining is a means of trying to achieve 
the best that is possible under the circum- 
stances that prevail. Experience has taught 
us to expect a constructive approach from 
both sides in the vast majority of cases. 

The Minister of Labour concluded by 
commenting on the type of wage settle- 
ment now common in this country, no 
longer for sizeable wage increases as was 
the case two or three years ago but, in an 
appreciable number of cases, for no increase 
at all. But, he pointed out, recent wage 
rises, even though smaller, have meant 
more in terms of improving the workers’ 


standard of living. The focus in bargaining 
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as long as a high priority is set on money 


has been placed on the problem of improv- 
ing the workers’ security: on health insur- 
ance plans, pension plans and_ seniority 
plans. 

Speaking to those delegates representing 
organizations of employees of the Federal 
Government, Mr. Gregg reaffirmed that the 
Government’s policy is “to pay the pre- 
vailing rate and to accord equally good 
working and retirement benefits as is in 
practice with good private employers”. 


Percy R. Bengough 


The issue before the convention that had 
the highest priority for consideration and 
decision was unemployment, said President 
Perey R. Bengough in his opening address, 
which was also his valedictory. In his 
speech, in addition to touching on health 
insurance, seasonal unemployment, unem- 
ployment insurance, sympathy strikes and 
political action, the TLC’s retiring chief 
officer briefly reviewed his reasons for 
accepting the presidency 11 years ago and 
his reasons for deciding not to run for 
re-election at this time. | 

He warned the convention against strik- | 
ing in violation of agreements and against : 
“becoming the tail on any political kite”. | 

The delegates gave Mr. Bengough a 
standing ovation both before and after he 
spoke. 

The TLC President allotted a quarter of 
his speech to unemployment. After declar- 
ing that “more than half a million” were 
without work during the past winter, he 
said: “It is a horrible state of affairs when 
we can have full employment, or reason- 
ably full employment, only when we are 
at war or getting ready for another. 

“True,” he added, “our country, or our 
Government, is not responsible for the 
international unrest and threats of war 
rampant throughout the world today; but 
it is just as true that those who have 
offered themselves, have been elected and 
assumed office, both nationally and provin- | 
cially, have more responsibility for the 
well-being of the people they represent 
than they have displayed so far.” 

There was a great need for hospitals, 
schools, homes and services, he went on, 
yet despite that need “no use could be 
found for the skills and services of hundreds : 
of thousands to the extent of four million ‘ 
man-hours per day.” He continued: 

“Just a little while ago we were being 
told that production and more production 
was the answer to our problems. Now we 
have no problems of production. We can 
provide far more than we can use, and will 


values and a low priority on human values. 


“Tt has been suggested that we are pricing 
ourselves out of business. For myself I 
favour the idea that, for the good of most, 
we are making too many millionaires.” 

Turning to immigration in connection 
with unemployment, Mr. Bengough said 
that, while there is no question that a 
larger population can consume more than 
a small one, “is it sensible to bring more 
people into a country that hasn’t sufficient 
employment for the relatively few who 
are already here?” 

He also referred to dumping of imported 
products as a cause of unemployment in 
Canada. On this matter, he said, there are 
three choices: 

“To become unemployed; to drastically 
reduce wages and costs; or to prevent such 
goods being brought into Canada. 

“Frankly,” he told the convention, “I 
prefer the last one.” 


He questioned financial assistance to 
depressed countries “until we have found 
out where we can get the money to initiate 
work for our own people and forestall the 
depression that will be experienced by 
another half million who may be unem- 
ployed next winter”. Unemployment bene- 
fits will not be enough to meet the Cana- 
dian landlord and grocer at present costs, 
he said. 


On seasonal unemployment he said the 
TLC had urged the federal Government to 
take the lead in solving the problem. 
“Today,” he went on, “I am happy that 
our Government is taking serious steps in 
this direction. Seasonal unemployment is 
one of our greatest problems. Its solution 
would go a long way towards stabilizing 
our economy and raising living standards.” 


Mr. Bengough then turned to unemploy- 
ment insurance, which, he said, had fully 
demonstrated its worth in the more than 
12 years it has been in operation. “How- 
ever,” he added, “while displaying its bene- 
fits during this last epidemic of enforced 
idleness, the Unemployment Insurance Act 
definitely showed its weaknesses and urgent 
need for improvement.” 


Benefits are “entirely out of balance” 
with present wages and costs of living and 
the period of payments is too short, he 
declared. 

Towards the end of his speech the retir- 
ing TLC President began to reminisce. It 
was while recalling the “short life” of the 
One Big Union that he sounded his warning 
against strikes that break agreements. He 
said: 

“T became convinced, and I still retain the 
conviction, that when a labour union strikes 
against an employer with whom it has an 


agreement, an employer who has no means 
of correcting the issue being protested by 
strike action, that union becomes a party 
to a suicide pact as far as trade unionism 
is concerned. I have, at all times, taken 
the position that if we believe in having 
agreements we must oppose their violation 
by either party to the agreement during 
its designated period. 

“As for general strikes against govern- 
ments: such suggestions are stupid. If it 
is not possible to defeat the government by 
means of the ballot on election day, the 
best procedure for trade unionists is to 
recognize their weakness and organize 
through the proper medium.” 

Here the veteran labour leader offered 
the delegates some advice on _ political 
action. “Just as long as members of Par- 
liament represent miles of land more so 
than numbers of people, my advice to this 
Congress is to stay with the purposes of 
the trade union movement and avoid 
becoming the tail on any political kite, 
recognizing the fact that if our affiliated 
membership desire any political party they 
know enough to vote for it on election 
day. A commitment to any one has so 
far demonstrated more weakness than 
strength.” 

Earlier in his presidential address Mr. 
Bengough discussed health insurance. Stat- 
ing that no outstanding progress had been 
made towards a national health insurance 
scheme, he pointed out the barriers that 
stand in the way—“the numerous public, 
semi-public, union and management plans, 
many of which would not welcome the 
competition to their respective sick benefit 
plans,” and “the fact that people’s health 
is under the jurisdiction of the provinces 
and, so far, none of the provinces has 
shown any desire to turn over this right 
to the Dominion Government”. 

“Tt is on the provincial level that more 
must be done towards getting the provin- 
cial governments in agreement with the 
Federal Government to establish a full 
and comprehensive scheme of health insur- 
ance on a nation-wide basis,” he said. 

“T firmly believe that all of the impedi- 
ments now in the way of a national scheme 
can and will be overcome,” he declared. 
“We must never lose sight of the fact that 
only a nation-wide scheme can provide 
health services effectively for all of the 
people.” 

He then urged the delegates to press 
“now” for the provision of unemployment 
insurance benefits_to those who become 
unemployed because of illness. 
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President Bengough ended his address 
with a short review of the progress in 
strength ‘and influence made by the TLC 
during his tenure, which progress he said 
was “a result of teamwork,” and with a 
reason for his not running for re-election. 

“T am not fed up or tired of my job as 
president,” he said. “I love it and those 
who put and kept me in it. However, this 
Congress has on more than one occasion 
gone on record in favour of an earlier 
retirement age...A president is your front 
window and one past retiring age doesn’t 
lend consistency to your principles.” 

He expressed confidence in the capabili- 
ties of the delegates to elect a president 
who would serve all sections of the Con- 
gress with sincerity and impartiality. 


Other Speakers 


Delegates to the convention heard many 
other speakers, representing the Saskat- 
chewan government, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, farmer groups, an 
international union and the two labour 
organizations with which the TLC main- 
tains close ties, the AFL and the TUC. 


Premier T. C. Douglas 


Storm signals of a depression are on the 
horizon, said Premier T. C. Douglas of 
Saskatchewan in a speech that warned the 
delegates that a surplus of labour is the 
trade union movement’s greatest danger 
and advised them to “get interested” in 
Canada’s economic problems. 

He said declining farm income was 
already resulting in reduced industrial pro- 
duction and falling industrial employment 
and declared that there existed in Canada 
“the same constitutional confusion regard- 
ing the care of the unemployed as in the 
1930's”. { 

Saskatchewan’s Premier told the dele- 
gates their first task was to maintain and 
consolidate the gains they had made in the 
past decade but warned: “You will be 
mistaken if you think you can maintain 
those gains apart from the general 
economy; prosperity is indivisible.” 

Calling attention to present conditions in 
agriculture, he said that what was happen- 
ing to agriculture would happen to labour 
unions. He quoted statistics to prove that 
farmers’ selling prices are going down while 
the costs of the things they buy are 
going up. 

“To me it’s no accident that the indus- 
tries that have experienced unemployment 
are the industries that are mainly 
dependent on farmers to buy their 
products,” he said. “When the farmer can’t 
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sell his products, when his prices drop, it 
affects the amount of things he can buy 
from you.” 

In the 1930’s it was never clear whose 
responsibility it was to care for the unem- 
ployed, Premier Douglas said, and we still 
have the same “constitutional confusion”. 

“We dare not drift along without facing 
up to a decision,” he said. 

The Premier said the problem now faced 
by Canada was “fundamentally an economic 
problem, a problem of surplus”. 

Our economy has never been able to solve 
the problem of surplus. We have solved 
the problem of production but have not 
solved the problem of distribution. Our 
economy must learn how to distribute 
surpluses.... 

He suggested that if the surpluses were 
placed in the hands of those who need 
them, if the unemployed were given 
purchasing power, the surpluses would 
disappear. 

“Give the farmer a guaranteed minimum 
price and cash advances for the produce 
he has stored on his farm because you 
are not ready to consume it and you will 
give him the purchasing power to buy the 
products your are making,’ he told the 
union representatives. 

If surpluses still existed, he suggested 
trade agreements, the acceptance of other 
currencies, the advancing of loans and even 
the outright gift of Canada’s surpluses to 
dispose of them abroad. 


R. J. Tallon 

Commissioner R. J. Tallon of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, who 
was a TLC Vice-president from 1926 until 
1935, gave facts and figures on the opera- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the state of the fund and the expenses 
of administration. 

A few things are still needed to round 
out Canada’s benefit program, he said, 
pointing out that already there was work- 
men’s compensation’ when a worker was 
injured and unemployment insurance when 
he was unemployed but nothing when he 
was ill. This gap was slightly filled if the 
worker became ill after he had established 
his right to unemployment insurance bene- 
fits in the regular way. 

Emphasizing that he was speaking only 
as a “lay delegate,” Mr. Tallon said he 
hoped this gap would be filled “in the 
none-too-distant future”. 

He suggested that the TLC form a 
committee that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission could consult about its 
“headaches”. 


Tom O’Brien 


Tom O’Brien, a Member of the British 
Parliament and General Secretary of the 
National Association of Theatrical and 
Kine Employees, who was fraternal dele- 
gate from the Trades Union Congress, of 
which he has served as Chairman, spoke 
of the free trade union movement’s 
responsibilities in the battle against 
Communism, its duties to trade unionists 
in younger countries, and conditions in the 
movement in Britain; he also delivered a 
strong attack on non-unionists. 

The solidarity of the free nations is 
essential if Communism is to be taken 
and the western nations must _ stick 
together to defend democracy, he said. 
“Some of us will be dead before the 
present issues are resolved but, surely 
enough, sometime in the future the fight 
for the democratic rights of the peoples 
of the world will be won.” 

Declaring that “free trade unionism has 
no frontiers,” he said: “It has now become 
the job of unions in the older countries 
to see that the aspirations of younger 
unions are realized.” The TUC is giving 
practical aid to unions in British terri- 
tories throughout the world, is liberally 
contributing funds to them and is sending 
men with training and experience to help 
them, he reported. 

British trade unions had made a_sub- 
stantial and lasting contribution to the 
stability of Britain’s economic system, Mr. 
O’Brien said. 

The TUC. fraternal delegate had some 
harsh words for the non-unionist. 

Everywhere unions are bothered with this 
pest who is an industrial saboteur. These 
workers take all the benefits gained by 
trade unionists without accepting the respon- 
sibilities of the labour movement. They are 
a menace to the future welfare of trade 
unions and are as anti-social as those who 


are tax evaders. These cowardly deserters 
must be eliminated from present-day labour. 


R. G. Soderstrom 

R. G. Soderstrom, President of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor, fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labor, described to the TLC convention 
the United States labour movement’s hopes 
for the future, both at home and inter- 
nationally; the AFL’s stand on atomic 
energy; and the present move in the 
United States to outlaw the closed shop. 
He reviewed the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that segre- 
gation in the public schools was uncon- 
stitutional and the recent passage of a 


“new social security bill. 


Tom O’Brien, MP 


TUC Fraternal Delegate 


“The labour movement of the United 
States,” he said, “is not only apprehensive 
of the uncertain economy that lies ahead 
but is also afraid of what might happen 
if the kind of tensions there are in the 
world today keep growing and atomic 
weapons and other instruments of destruc- 
tion get stronger and deadlier.” 

The AFL believes that the one way to 
prevent the outbreak of small wars that 
could lead to big wars is through collec- 
tive defence, through the United Nations. 

What I like to think the labour move- 
ment would like to see done is to have all 
civilized and peace-loving nations of the 
earth get together and deal with the causes 
of war, arrange for peaceful settlement of 
disputes and raise the standard of life and 
labour throughout the world so as to elim- 
inate huge depressed populations with noth- 
ing to lose on whom aggressors, from either 
the right or left, can play. 

An acceptable solution to  labour’s 
problems and a sensible answer to the 
threat of Communism is reasonable social 
progress, he said. The capitalist system is 
not a bad system; but it needs to be 
improved. 
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Labour is opposed to the communistic 
scheme to bring about the collapse of 
capitalism. That is why intelligent leaders 
of the AFL lambaste and expose short- 
sighted business people and industrial over- 
lords who do not subscribe to the labour 
movement’s work of humanizing capitalism 
by eliminating poverty and abolishing human 
misery, the underlying cause of present-day 
Communism. 


The first hydrogen bomb explosion was 
a warning of what will come unless the 
world decides to solve its problems at the 
bargaining table, Mr. Soderstrom said. He 
suggested that the methods labour had 
found workable—boards of arbitration, con- 
ciliation and mediation, and the boycott— 
might work among nations. 


He called “right-to-work” laws a 
“deliberate misnomer”. 
J. L. Phelps 
Closer working relationships between 


farmers and workers were urged by J. L. 
Phelps, President of the Interprovincial 
Farm Labour Council. Both should have 
a better understanding of each other’s 
problems, he said. 


“There has never been a time when it 
was more necessary for our two groups to 
work together,” he declared, pointing out 
that the depression was already here for 
the major part of agriculture and that 
“every time agriculture is in difficulty we 
bring the rest of the country with us”. 

He suggested the possibility of joint 
farmer-union briefs to the Federal Govern- 
ment with recommendations for the solu- 
tion of common problems. 


Other Speakers 


Hon. C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan 
Minister of Labour, pointing out that the 
TLC had advanced towards its goals “not 
by direct political action but through the 
influencing of legislative bodies to pass 
legislation favourable to labour,” said that 
the Saskatchewan Government respects that 
non-political policy of the TLC. 

Mayor L. H. Hammond of Regina 
presented TLC President Bengough with a 
key to the city “as a token of goodwill 
and friendship from the citizens”. 

Richard F. Walsh, President of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
who is a Vice-president of the AFL’s Union 
Label Trades Department, spoke briefly on 
the use of the union label. 


Charles Marshall, Chief of Canadian 
Programs, National Film Board, reported 
on NFB activities as they relate to trade 


unions, announced the showing of the three 
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latest films in the series “Labour in Canada” 
(see box, page 1259) and described the 
NFB’s trade union distribution circuit. 

“The National Film Board has produced 
the most complete series of films on trade 
unions,” he told the convention. “Canada 
is again in the forefront and much favour- 
able comment has come to Canada because 
ofits. 

Paul Graham, Prairie field representative 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Department of Labour, called the 
delegates’ attention to the Department of 
Labour exhibit at the convention. 

Sir Archibald Gordon, British Labour 
Attaché at Washington, also spoke briefly 
to the delegates. 


Health Insurance 


The convention again urged the “early 
establishment of a Government-subsidized, 
contributory national health scheme cover- 
ing every citizen in Canada” as a number 
of delegates blamed the Federal Govern- 
ment for not having yet implemented such 
a plan. 

J. B. Graham, Carpenters’ delegate from 
Winnipeg, reminded the delegates, however, 
of President Bengough’s statement in his 
opening address that health insurance is 
a provincial matter. 

“We should leave this convention with 
the determination to put pressure on our 
provincial governments,” he said. 

The resolution, a substitute for some 11 
submitted, calls for a health insurance 
scheme “which will include medical, sur- 
gical, dental and optical care, hospitaliza- 
tion and artificial limbs where necessary, 
psychiatric treatment, as well as com- 
petently supervised mental homes”. 

A move to refer the resolution back for 
the inclusion of the word “compulsory” 
on the grounds that, unless all are required 
to pay such a health insurance plan will 
never cover all citizens, was defeated. 

Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council delegate L. H. Rosen suggested 
that “the problem is that the citizens of 
Canada do not want health insurance, or 
else they would tell the Government to 
put up or shut up”. 


Housing 


Urging the Government to take all 
necessary steps to make available low-cost 
and low-rent houses, the TLC convention 
recommended specifically that the down 
payment for all houses be lowered to 10 
per cent, that the rate of interest on loans 
not exceed 3 per cent and that the period 
of amortization be lengthened to 30 years. 


Se 


The resolution, adopted after little 
debate, further recommends that “steps be 
taken to encourage municipalities to enter 
into agreements for the construction of 
low-rental houses, subsidized where neces- 
sary”. 

John W. Bruce, Plumbers’ union general 
organizer from Toronto, remarked that “we 
can afford to give millions to under- 
privileged countries but we can not afford 
to give to our own underprivileged workers 
so that they can get homes”. 

The resolution adopted was a substitute, 
put forward by the resolutions committee, 
covering 10 other resolutions sent in by 
various unions. 

Charges that practically all NHA housing 
is being built with non-union help, with 
workers on the job for long hours, at low 
pay, and under conditions violating the 
Industrial Standards Acts and the building 
code were made from the floor. 


Immigration 


Canada’s immigration policy was again 
criticized at this year’s TLC convention as 
the delegates unanimously adopted a two- 
pronged resolution urging a better planned 
immigration policy and the setting up of 
a tripartite immigration commission. 

The 20 delegates who participated in the 
debate, while agreeing that Canada needs 
a larger population, were unanimous in 
suggesting that immigration should be 
better planned. 

The resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion, covering 17 others dealing with the 
problem, urged that Canada’s immigration 
policies “be planned in relation to national 
development requirements which can be 
ascertained through the Department of 
Labour” and further recommended that the 
administration of immigration “be placed 
under an immigration commission com- 
prised of equal representation of labour, 
Management and government.” 

Orville Braaten, Vancouver delegate for 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, stated 
that he did not dispute the fact that 
‘Canada needs immigrants but advocated a 
more closely scrutinized policy. He also 
urged a more elaborate educational pro- 
gram, on the part of government, so that 
immigrants may better understand “why 


we do things our way”. 


Pointing out Canada’s housing shortage, 
Nelson Cox, a Vice-President of the Bar- 
bers’ international union from Brantford, 


—Ont., stated that “we should insist that the 


well-being of people already in Canada be 
idered first”. 
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Delegates to the TLC convention in 
Regina were invited to a preview show- 
ing of the three latest films in the 
National Film Board series, “Labour in 
Canada”. The three films are: The 
Research Director, Structure of a Union, 
and The Grievance. 

The first two films in the series, 
Dues and the Union and _ Shop 


Steward, were given a preview screen- 


ing at the 1953 convention in Ottawa. 

The films in this series are produced 
by the NFB with the co-operation of 
organized labour in Canada and the 
Federal Department of Labour as 
Canada’s contribution to the education 
in democracy of residents of European 
and Asian countries. 

The films are also shown on the 
NFB’s trade union film circuit. 


“T suggest, in view of our present agricul- 
tural surplus,” said L. H. Rosen, of the 
Toronto Trades and Labour Council, “that 
we do need immigrants; but we should be 
happy to have them only if we can feed 
them and house them.” 

The resolution described the “great influx 
of immigrants” during the winter months 
as a “large contributing factor to the deplor- 
able nation-wide unemployment situation”. 
It also stated that there had been a failure 
to properly ensure that the qualifications of 
immigrants were based on job opportuni- 
ties. 

Prince Rupert delegate O. P. O’Neal, 
among others, recommended that a mini- 
mum standard of English or French be 
required of immigrants to this country. 


Government Employees 


The belief that collective agreements 
could not be signed with governments was 
a myth, said Russell Harvey, AFL Organ- 
izer in Canada. Pointing out that agree- 
ments had been signed at Canadian Arsenals 
and with Atomic Energy of Canada, he 
suggested that the formation of more Crown 
corporations would enable unions to nego- 
tiate more agreements for government 
employees. 

“Tf the Federal Government is allowed 
to escape its own legislation then we will 
continue to have a large body of second- 
class workers in this country,” he said. 

He was speaking after the committee 
on officers’ reports had submitted its 
comments on the report of the TLC’s 
Permanent Committee on Government 
Employees. 
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Twelve resolutions dealing with wages, 
hours and working conditions of govern- 
ment employees were submitted; all were 
adopted but one, which was referred to 
the Permanent Committee on Govern- 
ment Employees. 

The resolutions adopted called for: the 
five-day, 40-hour week for all employees 
in staff post offices; a 35-hour work-week 
for administrative staffs in the Civil 
Service; the same rates of pay and 
working conditions for Experimental Farm 
employees as for comparable classifications 
in their areas; overtime rates of pay for 
prevailing rates employees; and the grant- 
ing of collective bargaining privileges 
“excluding the privilege of strike action” 
to postal employees. 

The resolution referred to the Per- 
manent Committee urged the amendment 
of the Prevailing Rates Employees General 
Regulations to specify a 40-hour work-week 
for building trades craftsmen. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The TLC wants an immediate revision 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act that 
will extend coverage to all workers, in- 
crease benefits, extend coverage to those 
who become unemployed because of illness, 
shorten the period of employment required 
to establish benefit rights, extend the period 
during which benefits are payable, supply 
adequate supplementary benefits, and 
remove the restrictions against married 
women. 

In addition, the convention recommended 
the continuance of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to women during pregnancy 
and for six weeks after a woman has given 
birth to a child. 

Another resolution recommended that a 
widow, if seeking employment, receive the 
unemployment insurance benefits accrued 
by her husband. 

Two resolutions dealing with the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance during 
industrial disputes met opposite fates, 
although the resolutions committee recom- 
mended non-concurrence in both. 

The delegates ignored the committee’s 
recommendation in passing a_ resolution 
urging the amendment of the Act so that 
workers will not be disqualified from 
receiving benefits for refusing to cross a 
legal picket line. They followed the 
committee’s recommendation and defeated 
a resolution calling for the payment of 
benefits to workers “engaged in” industrial 
disputes. 

Chairman George P. Schollie of the 
resolutions committee, explaining his recom- 
mendation for non-concurrence, said: “The 
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fund was established to pay benefits to 
persons unemployed through no fault of 
their own.” He cited strikes by small 
units in which the picket line was not 
crossed by as many as 1,500 other workers 
to show that if benefits were paid in such 
cases the fund would soon be exhausted. 

“This is not a question of the loyalty 
of the workers,” he said. “That is not 
the question; the question is: Is the money 
there?” 

Other resolutions on unemployment in- 
surance that were passed called for:— 

A provision in the Act to class as unem- 
ployed and available for work persons 
attending classes or undergoing training at 
the direction of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 

The supplying of decisions of the Umpire 
to members of courts of referees. 

The establishment of Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees in the UIC. 

Instructions to National Employment 
Service offices to refuse to process discrim- 
inatory job orders. 

The provision of better premises for 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
offices. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Of the 241 resolutions submitted for con- 
sideration at the convention, fewer than 
30 had been dealt with by the morning of 
the final day. On that day, however, 
almost 70 resolutions were placed before 
the delegates; most were passed without 
discussion. 


The resolutions called for:— 

Increase of old age pensions to $75 
monthly, reduction of pensionable age to 
65 years for men and 60 for women, build- 
ing of suitable housing for pensioners where 
needed, and provision of free medical, drug 
and dental services to all needy pensioners. 

A special study by the incoming execu- 
tive of guaranteed annual wage plans and a 
report on them at next year’s convention. 


Federal legislation implementing the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 

Raising of exemptions for income tax to 
$3,000 for married persons, $1,500 for single 
persons and $400 for each dependent child; 
granting of exemption for amounts spent 
on tools and working clothes, tuition fees, 
textbooks and 100 per cent of medical 
expenses; re-imposition of the 100-per-cen 
excess profits tax. 


Trade with all countries willing to accept 


Canadian goods and admission of imports 
from all countries “providing adequate 
protection is given against dumping”. f 


Opening of advance polls to any citizen, 
granting of the right to vote to 18-year- 
olds, and printing of party affiliation along- 
side candidates’ names on federal and 
provincial ballots. 

Increase of family allowances and con- 

: tinuation of payments for children over 

16 years when the child is still attending 

school and still dependent. 

Nationalization of public utilities. 

Enactment of a Bill of Rights guarantee- 
ing freedom of speech, religion and press; 
the right of lawful assembly, association 
and organization; freedom from interfer- 
ence with private life; freedom from 
arbitrary arrest or detention; equal citizen- 
ship and voting rights for Indians without 
requiring them to give up their collective 
rights on reservations. 

Increased grants by the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish and maintain “an 
adequate number” of scholarships for post- 
graduate students. 

A TLC college scholarship program for 
members and their families. 

A campaign to urge union members to 
join co-operatives and credit unions. 


Addition of the clause “support of the 
United Nations” to the Congress platform 
of principles. 

Supplying polio serum to all persons 
needing it, the cost to be borne by the 
Federal Government. 


Inclusion in all school curricula of a 
comprehensive course on organized labour 
and co-operative movements. 


Federal legislation to protect home owners 
from foreclosure. 


Compulsory automobile insurance. 


Acceptance by the Federal and provincial 
Governments of the responsibility for unem- 
ployment relief. 


A halt to hydrogen bomb tests and the 
outlawing of hydrogen and atomic bombs 
under strict international control. 


Payment of the full costs of civil 
defence by the Federal and provincial 
Governments. 


Appointment of a Price Spreads Com- 
mittee to inquire into factors affecting 
retail prices of food, clothing and other 
household goods. 

_ Help to underprivileged countries in 
building up their productive power. 

_ An organizing drive for white-collar 
workers. — 

_ Designation of a national flag and 
Canada as the national anthem. 

The convention also adopted a resolu- 
ion protesting Quebec’s double taxation. 
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Resolutions Defeated 


A resolution that would have made a 
“working knowledge” of either French or 
English a prerequisite for admission to 
Canada as an immigrant, and a “satisfactory 
knowledge” of them a requirement for 
citizenship, was defeated. 

Also turned down, because the TLC 
believes newcomers should learn one of 
Canada’s languages as soon as possible, was 
a resolution calling on the TLC to prepare 
material about the trade union movement 
in several languages for distribution to 
immigrants. 

Other resolutions that met defeat asked 
for regular radio and television coverage 
of the federal and provincial Parliaments, 
the discontinuance of cadet training in 
schools, and _ legislation requiring all 
employers to pay their employees at least 
every two weeks. 

Because it was “a backward step,” the 
convention rejected a suggestion that those 
who do not vote in federal elections be 
fined; and because the TLC Platform of 
Principles already urges a 30-hour week, a 
resolution calling for a 35-hour week was 
not concurred in. 


Resolutions Not Dealt With 


Several important resolutions were among 
those not presented to the delegates before 
the convention ended. Resolutions not 
dealt with by the delegates are given con- 
sideration by the incoming executive. 

Delegates were not given the opportunity 
to vote on a resolution urging the TLC to 
encourage and organize political action nor 
on one urging formation by the TLC of 
a Labour Party or affiliation with an exist- 
ing party that “will promote the ideals and 
aspirations” of the Congress. 

Four resolutions on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway also failed to come before the 
convention. One would have demanded the 
use of union labour only on the project; 
a second would have urged the placing of 
all Canadian contracts in Canada; a third 
would have insisted on the use of Canadian 
materials only; and a fourth wanted 
Canada to proceed independently with the 
job. 

Also undiscussed was a resolution, sub- 
mitted by a Vancouver local of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, 
that demanded :— 

That the Government amend the Labour 
Code to include the following: immediate 
appointment of a mediator to finalize any 
labour disputes between_ transcontinental 
railroads operating under Dominion Govern- 
ment charter and the officers of unions 
representing the employees at a _ public 
hearing; and 
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That the Government shall finalize the 
dispute within a time limit of three months 
starting 45 days before contract expires and, 
if necessary, hearing and finalizing the dis- 
pute within 45 days after contract expires; 
and the immediate direct intervention by 
the Government at the request of either 
party 45 days before contracts expire is by 
necessity in the interest and security of the 
Canadian people. 

A resolution from a Vancouver electrical 
workers’ local suggested the opening up of 
trade with the East; it was not placed 
before the delegates. 

Other resolutions that did not reach the 
convention floor called for:— 

Prosecution of employers for violation 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

A federal grant of $7 weekly to appren- 
tices attending school who are receiving 
provincial subsistence allowances. 

A protest to the Federal Government 
about the “heavy taxes” on automobiles. 

Legislation making legal the running of 
a sweepstakes in Canada. 

Establishment of a Public Works 
Advisory Committee with labour repre- 
sented. 


Referred to Provincial Groups 


A resolution asking the Government to 
authorize the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners to assume direct control over, and 
establish and supervise tariffs for, all forms 
of land transportation hauling freight more 
than 100 miles was referred to the TLC’s 
provincial federations. A resolution urging 
the enforcement of an 8-hour work-day for 
all drivers of long-haul freight trucks was 
also referred. 

A resolution requesting federal legisla- 
tion to make vacation pay mandatory, with 
vacation pay stamps to be paid to seasonal 
workers and workers whose jobs are of 
short duration, was concurred in and 
referred to the provincial organizations. 


Resolutions Withdrawn 


Five resolutions were withdrawn by the 
sponsoring organizations. 

One would have deleted the reference to 
public Ownership of public utilities from 
the TLC Platform of Principles. The con- 
vention had passed a resolution demanding 
nationalization of publie utilities (see 
above). 

A Toronto plumbers’ local requested the 
withdrawal of two of its resolutions, one 
urging the enactment of a federal Indus- 
trial Standards Act applicable to the build- 
ing and construction industry that would 
determine the maximum number of hours 
for a normal work-week, and the other 
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calling for the elimination of the section 
of the Criminal Code that authorizes in- 
junctions during strikes. 

A resolution favouring reform of the 
Senate and suggesting a senatorial appoint- 
ment for President Bengough was among 
those withdrawn. 


Strike Fund 


After a heated debate the convention 
passed by a narrow margin a resolution 
establishing a strike fund for federally- 
chartered unions. All federal unions will 
be assessed an additional 5-cent per capita 
tax and will be entitled to per capita 
assistance from the fund “if at any time 
they find it necessary to back up their 
demands by strike action”. 

Although the resolution affects only 
federal unions, it was ruled that all dele- 
gates were entitled to vote on it. 

Delegates from unions of hospital 
employees protested that they can’t strike 
and would derive no benefit from the pro- 
posed tax. A delegate from a teachers’ 
union pointed out that the resolution 
placed his organization in an embarrassing 
position. But another delegate pointed out 
that “what benefits one benefits all”. 


Compulsory Retirement of Officers 


A resolution calling for the retirement 
at the age of 65 of all TLC officers was 
defeated after a short but heated exchange. 

Ben Cyr, of Transcona Lodge, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, the sponsoring 


union, said he was “astounded” at the 
committee’s recommendation of  non- 
concurrence. He said it seemed incredible 


that a labour organization that is striving 
to reduce the pensionable age to 60 should 
continue to keep their officers in office 
beyond 65 years of age. 

“Are you going to deprive young men 
of the opportunity to hold high office until 
the present officers die in their chairs?” 
he asked. Secretary Cushing pointed out 
that the delegates could always defeat the 
Congress officers when they reached the 
age of 65. 

Other delegates sided with the resolu- 
tions committee, pointing out it was best 
not to deprive the Congress of the wisdom 
and experience of its officers through 
compulsory retirement. W.-C. Riggs of the 
Essex and Kent Counties Trades and 
Labour Council pointed out that there had 
been a change of thinking in industry itself, 
which had come to the conclusion that it 
was better to keep men working than to 
“throw them on the street”. ; 


Reports Presented 


Canada still has a great deal of racial 
discrimination despite recent progress 
towards tolerance, the convention was told 
in the ninth annual report of the Standing 
Committee on Racial Discrimination. But 
federal and provincial anti-discrimination 
legislation has made Canada a world leader 
in fighting racial intolerance, said Chairman 
Claude Jodoin. 

Mention was made in the report of the 
Department of Labour educational program 
in connection with the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

Touching on the problems connected with 
the integration of immigrants, the report 
said that “we are duty-bound to facilitate 
the integration into our trade union move- 
ment and into the community generally” 
of the million immigrants who have come 
to Canada since 1946, many of whom are 
union members. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing, 
in presenting his financial report to the con- 
vention, reported that the Congress was in 
a “healthy financial condition” and had 
received the largest revenue in its history 
from per capita tax payments. 

He cautioned against any suggestion that 
the tax be reduced and again this year 
urged that some thought be given to 
setting aside $10,000 each year for a new 
building for Congress headquarters. 

Technological progress may mean an in- 
crease in unemployment in Canada in the 
immediate future, the TLC executive 
council suggested in the preamble to its 
report to the convention. 

“The working people of Canada are not 
participating to the extent they should in 
the benefits of the machines that surround 


and compete with them,” the report 
declared. “As a result, unemployment for 
many workers now and in the immediate 
future is very definitely a matter for con- 
sideration at this convention.” 


Change in Convention Date 


Future conventions of the TLC will be 
held during the latter part of May. 

The executive council recommended the 
switch from the current practice of meet- 
ing in August after canvassing officers of 
international unions, provincial federations 
and central trades and labour councils and 
finding that 45 per cent of the replies 
favoured May or June as_ convention 
months, 15 per cent preferred June and 
16 per cent May; only 15 per cent wanted 
no change and the remaining 9 per cent 
left the decision to the executive. 

Many delegates, notably from building 
trades unions and the pulp and paper 
industry, protested that a May convention 
would conflict with their annual negotia- 
tions. Vice-president Carl Berg, who is a 
member of a building trades union, said 
that he was opposed to the change at 
first but changed his stand when the returns 
from the survey were compiled. 

It was pointed out that the difficulties 
of finding hotel accommodation in the 
summer months were great; during those 
months hotels are filled to 95 per cent of 
capacity but in other months of the year 
only to 50 per cent. 

The delegates approved the executive’s 
recommendation. 

The 1955 convention will be held at 
Windsor, Ont. In 1956 the TLC will meet 
at Edmonton, in 1957 at Montreal, in 1958 
at Vancouver and in 1959 at Toronto. 


When, at 4:45 p.m. Saturday, August 28, Perey Bengough adjourned the 69th annual 


convention of the TLC—the last at which he will preside—the delegates rose to their feet 
and sang “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow”. They were adding their tribute to those that had 
showered on their retiring chief executive from all sides throughout the convention week. 


Every guest speaker who had addressed the convention had some words of praise for 
the veteran labour leader. Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, said: 


“T want to add my personal tribute to the many that have been and will be paid to 
the career of Percy Bengough. The standards he has set in the position of President of 
this Congress will be difficult to equal. In his many years on your executive he had been 
a wise counsel and a strong crusader for the worker. His advice and energetic activities 


have been directed towards the good, not only of your organization, but also of the Cana- 
dian society generally. This has been true whether he has served in your own councils or, 
where we have seen most of him, on the many public committees to which he has given so 


freely of his time and energy.... 

“We in the Federal Department of Labour have always had a fine working relation- 
ship with Mr. Bengough and have always found him to be fair and reasonable in all his 
dealings. He has demonstrated on many occasions over the years his sincerity, good judg- 
ment, warm human touch and his devotion to the interests of Canadian workers. I want 
to say to you, Mr. Bengough, that we greatly appreciate the outstanding contribution you 

_ have made, not only to labour, but also to labour-management relations throughout Canada.” 

During the convention the delegates approved the addition of $1,500 yearly to Mr. 
Bengough’s retiring allowance under the pension plan set up after the 1953 convention in 
Ottawa. The convention also agreed to the bestowing on Mr. Bengough of the title 


| President Emeritus. 


Third Annual Convention of TLC’s 
Union Label Trades Department 


International unions affiliated with Department increase to 12 during 
year. Distinctive trademark adopted. Close to 50 delegates attend 


The third annual convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was held in Regina, August 22, on the eve 
of the TLC’s 69th convention. 

Close to 50 delegates from international 
unions, trades councils, as well as union 
label councils and leagues, attended the 
one-day meeting presided by Claude 
Jodoin, then Vice-president of the TLC. 

Set up in 1952, the aim of the Union 
Label Trades Department is to promote a 
greater demand for products bearing a 
union label and for Jabour performed by 
union workers. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gordon C. Cushing, 
who holds the same position with the 
Congress, reported on the progress of the 
Department during the year. Mr. Cushing 
noted a growth over the previous year in 
that there are now 12 international unions 
in affiliation with the Department, as well 
as the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada for their directly-chartered unions 
and ten union label leagues. 

In his report, Secretary-Treasurer Cush- 
ing also denounced the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor for its refusal “to recognize in any 
manner the formation of a separate Union 
Label Trades Department in Canada”, 

The convention adopted a distinctive 
trademark in the form of a diamond with 
a background of ten maple leaves, one 
representing each province of Canada, with 
the large letters “UL” in the centre, super- 
imposed with the words “goods—services”, 
and with the words “Union Label Trades 
Department—The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada” in smaller type around 
the outside of the diamond. 

Mr. Cushing also reported on the exten- 
sive preparations made for the observance 
of the first Union Label Buying Week held 
throughout Canada September 6-11. 

A number of resolutions were adopted by 
the delegates. The main one urges that the 
Department use its influence and informa- 
tion in directing the affiliated unions of the 
TLC who are in the advertising field to 
inform its members of union made goods 
and services, to point out non-union made 
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products and to show their faith in trade 
unionism by patronizing and using union 
made products and services personally. 

The meeting also endorsed the require- 
ment that, for its future conventions, all 
delegates be required to produce at least 
two union labels on their person to qualify 
as a delegate. 

The trophy awarded annually for the 
best display booth promoting union made 
goods and services was won by the 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists and Proprietors’ International 
Union of America. 


It was presented to Nelson Cox, Vice- 
President of the Barbers, by one of the 
judges, Sir Archibald Gordon, British 
Labour attaché at Washington. The other 
judges were: British Trades Union Con- 
gress fraternal delegate Tom O’Brien, M.P., 
from London, England; American Federa- 
tion of Labor fraternal delegate R. G. 
Soderstrom, President, Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor; and Richard F. Walsh, 
President, International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada. 


Nelson Cox, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists and Proprietors’ International 
Union of America, was unanimously elected 
President of the Department to replace 
Claude Jodoin. Secretary-Treasurer Cush- 
ing was unanimously re-elected. 

Vice-Presidents elected were: Jack Foster, 
Regina Union Label League; Rosario 
Lebeau, Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union; John Reid, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of 
America; Mrs. Emily Ross, Canadian 
organizer of the United Garment Workers 
of America; and Edward Smith, secretary- 
treasurer of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Union Label Trades 
Council. 

Mrs. Ross and Mr. Smith were re- 
elected from last year’s executive. 


J. W. Burrows, of Calgary, and T. C. 
Whitsed, of Hamilton, were named honor- 
ary vice-presidents of the Department, with 
voice and vote, in recognition of their past 
services. 
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Discrimination in Employment 


Department of Labour sponsors 8 radio broadcasts over 81 stations 
as part of educational program connected with Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. Scripts of first four broadcasts are reproduced here 


Eight radio broadcasts dealing with anti- 
discrimination and the educational program 
needed to eliminate intolerance and discrim- 
ination were carried by 81 Canadian stations 
throughout the past summer. The talks, 
sponsored by the Department of Labour 
in co-operation with the Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews, began during the 
week of June 27 and ended the week of 
August 8. The broadcasts were heard on 
the Department’s weekly program, “Canada 
At Work”. 

Speakers during the series were two 
Cabinet ministers, two well-known Cana- 
dian writers, and persons prominent —in 
inter-church organizations, the labour move- 
ment, business and medicine. 


The opening broadcast was given by the 


Hon. Walter Harris, then Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration and now 
Minister of Finance. Mr. Harris was 
followed by Ralph Allen, Editor of 


Maclean’s Magazine, who spoke on “Dis- 
crimination and Democracy in Canada”; 
Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, General Director, 
Canadian Mental Health Association, whose 
topic was “Discrimination: What it Does 
to Man”; and the Rev. Richard D. Jones, 
National Director, Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews, who spoke on “The 
Churches Look at Discrimination”. 
Complete texts of the first four broad- 
casts are reproduced below; those of the 
remaining four talks will appear in the 
October issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 


Introduction to the Series 
Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of Finance 
(former Minister of Citizenship and Immigration) 


When I was asked to make the intro- 
ductory broadcast in this series of radio 
talks on discrimination, I was given the 
names of the other people who were taking 
part. It struck me as significant that these 
busy people were willing to take the time 
to talk about discrimination in employ- 
ment. In all, there are eight broadcasts in 
the series. One of the speakers is a 
nationally known businessman, one is a 
leader in the labour movement, another is 
the editor of a national magazine, and all 
of them are very active in the fields of 
Canadian life which they represent. This 
is evidence that many thoughtful Canadians 
believe the problem of discrimination is an 
important one in Canada, a problem that 
needs public examination, and that we 
should find a solution. 

From their various fields of activity, 
these speakers will bring their own experi- 
ence to bear on the problem. They have 
been invited to discuss it from many points 
of view, such as its effect on the individual, 
its effect on religious and other social 
organizations, its effect on business and its 
effect on labour unions. 

Discrimination is a matter with which I 
have to be concerned in my capacity as 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
I don’t think there is any doubt that immi- 


gration, if not carefully handled, could 
cause an increase in discrimination in 
employment in this country, and for that 
matter, in any country which admits aliens. 
We have only to look back a few years in 
the history of the North American con- 
tinent to find evidence of this. In the days 
when there was little or no control over 
the influx of people into this continent, a 
great deal of discrimination resulted, and 
much ill feeling between the immigrants 
and the people who were already living 
there. 

There is a great contrast between what 
happened in those days and what is 
happening in Canadian immigration now. 
Although there are differences of opinion 
in Canada as to the numbers of immi- 
grants who should be admitted, it is 
generally agreed that immigration is essen- 
tial if Canada is to expand and develop 
its huge wealth in natural resources. There 
are those who take the attitude that we 
are not admitting immigrants fast enough. 
Other groups say that we should cut down 
the rate of arrivals. I believe that the 
proper course is somewhere in between 
these two points of view and that we 
ought to bring the immigrants in at a 
rate which conforms as closely as possible 
to our capacity for absorbing them into 
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our national life in useful employment. Of 
course, we occasionally make mistakes—it 
would be impossible to be right in every 
case in transplanting thousands of human 
beings in a new environment. But by 
using our absorptive capacity as a guide, 
it is hoped that these new Canadians will 
take their place in the day-to-day life of 
our Canadian communities with as little 
friction as possible. We hope that one of 
the results of this policy will be to keep 
to a minimum the prejudice and discrim- 
ination which sometimes resulted from the 
rapid influxes of people to North America 
in former years. 

The speakers who will follow me in this 
series will be dealing with a variety of the 
more important aspects of the problem of 
discrimination. However, there is one 
aspect I consider is particularly important. 
What I am thinking of is prejudice as 
distinct from discrimination. 

Many forms of discrimination are, of 
course, the results of prejudice; but the 
two are quite distinct, and this distinction 
was considered when the legislation, now 
known as the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, was before Parliament last 
year. Prejudice is an attitude of mind. 
We cannot pass effective laws against an 
attitude of mind. Prejudice may just con- 
tinue to exist in the mind, and we have 
plenty of examples to show us that it is 
undesirable, and unwise, to try by legisla- 
tion to control men’s minds, even if it 
were possible to do so. 

It is when prejudice emerges from the 
mind and generates some kind of action 
by an individual or a group of individuals 
that prejudice can result in unfair discrim- 
ination. Now unfair discrimination is 
something that can be attacked in a 
variety of ways and one of these is the 
legal method. We cannot pass laws against 
prejudice, against what people think, but 
we can legislate against unfair discrimina- 
tion—that is, against overt, prejudiced 
action. 

The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act is a law which falls into this category. 
Under its terms, discrimination in employ- 
ment on the grounds of race, religion, 
colour, or national origin is forbidden in 
fields of employment and in membership 
in trade unions which are under the juris- 
diction of the Government of Canada. 

This Act is expected to do much in 
preventing and eliminating discrimination 
in employment. But when this measure 
was being discussed in Parliament, the 
general opinion, not only of Members of 
Parliament, but of many Canadian organ- 
izations and individuals who presented their 
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views to us through a parliamentary 
committee at that time, was that in addi- 
tion to doing something about discrimin- 
ation, the overt act, something should be 
done about prejudice—the attitudes of 
mind which are the roots of discrimination. 
The general opinion was that the way to 
attack this problem of prejudice was 
through education, through newspapers, 
magazines, radio and all of the ways in 
which enlightenment can under modern 
conditions reach the average individual. 

This problem of prejudice in the human 
mind has been the subject of much inten- 
sive study by social scientists, especially in 
recent years. Valuable work has been done 
in this field during the post-war years under 
the auspices of the United Nations, espe- 
cially through one of its associated agencies, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. I believe it is 
desirable to take advantage of the research 
that organization has done. 

One thing that most students have agreed 
on is that prejudiced people, like heroes, 
are not born—they are made. Prejudice 
is something that is acquired. It is often 
passed from one generation to another. It 
is frequently the result of deliberate prop- 
aganda, sometimes by one nation against 
another, sometimes by one group within a 
nation against another group, and some- 
times by one person against another. In 
addition to this, it is often found in 
children at a very early age. We all know 
from our own observations that prejudice 
can be acquired by children and usually 
the source of prejudice in young children 
is the influence of their parents. 

Most parents, of course, do not want 
their children to have prejudices. How- 
ever, students of this problem have found 
that children acquire prejudice by the 
example of unfortunate behaviour, by 
observations of other people and by other 
expressions of. superiority. Students of 
prejudice have discovered that much of the 
time we older people do not realize that 
we are in fact passing on our prejudices 
to our children. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the main 
things that Canadians and especially Cana- 
dian parents should keep in mind if they 
want to do something about prejudice and 
discrimination. Prejudice is a very subtle 
thing and even the students who have 
spent a lot of time in research and study 
of the problem admit that they cannot 
analyse it completely. However, it is safe 
to say that the best way to work against 
it is first to examine our own attitudes 


and to try to develop a fair and open mind 
about other human beings who are different 
from ourselves. 

Secondly, we can try to challenge the 
prejudices we find in our friends and 
acquaintances. We could go a long way 
towards making ourselves unpopular if we 
carried this attitude too far; but if we act 
tactfully we can often cause other people 
to think about their prejudices, and the 
first step in getting rid of prejudices is to 
recognize them. 

For example: if someone says that 
Negroes are inferior just because they are 
Negroes, one can ask if he has ever seen 
the results of intelligence tests of Negroes 
as compared to tests among white people. 
I recently read, for example, of one Negro 
girl only nine years old who was tested 
and obtained an intelligence quotient of 
200. Of all the children all over the world 
who have been tested for intelligence, there 
are very few indeed who have matched this 
figure. It means that this nine year old 
girl did as well on her intelligence test as 
the average person of 18 years of age. 

I mentioned earlier that there are differ- 
ences of opinion among various groups of 
people in Canada as to the number who 
should be admitted. I also occasionally 
hear comments on the type of person whom 
we allow to come. Some people feel that 
we are prejudiced in our policy and are 
not being fair in that we do not admit 
everyone who applies. Our immigration 
selection is not based on a feeling of 
superiority of any group or race. In brief, 


entry to Canada is limited to two groups, 
those who are close and dependent rela- 
tives of residents or citizens in Canada, 
and those who have certain trades or skills 
which we need. There is no racial, religion 
or colour bar. 

I have recently received a letter com- 
plaining that newcomers do not all speak 
English immediately upon their arrival in 
Canada and suggesting that no one be 
permitted to come here until he has 
mastered that language. I am sure you will 
agree with me that the person expressing 
this view has a prejudice against those not 
of British origin. 

In answering my correspondent, I pointed 
out that I did not think taxpayers of 
Canada would approve of an expenditure 
of money to teach our official languages 
abroad and I also pointed out that I knew 
of no country which by law banned the use 
of any foreign language in public. 

Finally, I would like to say that we all, 
as free citizens of a democratic society, 
have an obligation to do our part to meet 
this problem, particularly in a country 
where we are seeking new citizens from 
outside our own borders. If we really 
believe in good citizenship, we must also 
believe that prejudice and discrimination 
are problems that should be attacked 
wherever and whenever they are found. 
Good citizenship implies equality of oppor- 
tunity, and it must certainly include 
equality of opportunity in employment, and 
that is what we are striving for when we 
attack discrimination. 


Discrimination and Democracy in Canada 
Ralph Allen, Editor, Maclean's Magazine 


Discrimination in its full and exact sense 
is far from an unwholesome thing. We 
discriminate in almost everything we do, 
from buying a pair of shoes to choosing 
a wife, or husband; and if we failed to 
discriminate in our eating and our drinking 
we’d all soon be dead of starvation, 
gluttony, alcoholism or some even more 
unpleasant form of poisoning. 

The kind of discrimination I have been 
asked to discuss—and other speakers shall 
be discussing in later broadcasts of this 
series—is discrimination because of race, 
religion, colour or national origin. Most 
Canadians, I hope and think, are opposed 
to that kind of discrimination. In the 
field of employment we have built up a 
fairly large body of law specifically for- 
bidding discrimination on any of those four 
grounds, although at a rough estimate two 
- Canadian breadwinners out of every three 
still have no legal protection whatever 
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against losing or being refused a job solely 
because of the colour of their skins, the 
churches they go to, or the way they spell 
their names. 

That’s the position on discrimination in 
employment: one out of three protected 
by law. What about other kinds of dis- 
crimination: the kind that says, sorry, we 
don’t serve coloured people, or that says 
—almost never right out loud any more, 
but nevertheless gets the meaning across— 
“Apartment to Let. No Jews Need Apply”. 
Ontario’s brand-new Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act forbids discrimination “in any 
place to which the public is customarily 
admitted”—meaning mainly restaurants, 
hotels, bars and barber shops. Some towns 
and cities outside Ontario try to achieve 
the same end through local ordinance. But 
discrimination against the customer, against 
the person who wants to buy a meal or a 
place to live—and has the money to pay 
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for it—is even more widely sanctioned by 
law than is discrimination against the 
job-seeker. 

“Why all this talk about law?”—I can 
hear a large number of listeners saying. 
The dwelling place of prejudice is the 
human mind, the human heart, the human 
soul: you can’t eliminate prejudice simply 
by passing a law. Intolerance is not a 
physical thing: you can’t legislate intoler- 
ance out of existence as though it were a 
dangerous railway crossing. 

Of course not. But discrimination—the 
thing which arises out of prejudice and 
intolerance—is a physical thing. It is an 
act, not a state of mind. It is the act 
of closing the door to a personnel director’s 
office for no other reason than that the 
man who wanted in happens to have been 
born in Poland or in Italy. Discrimination 
of the kind we’re discussing here is the act 
of passing judgment on a man’s ideas about 
God before passing judgment on his ability 
to handle a lathe or sell insurance and then 
allowing his ideas about God to determine 
whether he shall be given a job or not. 

Legislation against discrimination of this 
kind admittedly is not so easy to enforce 
as is legislation of many other kinds. Even 
if enforced, its opponents say, it does more 
harm than good; aggravates prejudice, 
rather than diminishing’ prejudice. And 
thus, all it does is give the acts arising 
out of that prejudice—the acts of dis- 
crimination—a new shape; the shape 
of a prairie fire that, stamped out here, 
blazes higher there. So what good does the 
law do after all? 

I can suggest three or four varieties of 
good merely by inventing a sequel to one 
of the tiny but well publicized episodes 
that contributed to the drafting of Ontario’s 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act. A 
couple of years ago a coloured man was 
refused a haircut in a Toronto barber shop. 
He happened to be a trade union leader 
from Malaya and the trade unions of 
Canada have been in the forefront of the 
fight against discrimination for many years. 
The fuss that ensued was very noisy and 
very public and in due course a law was 
passed. 

Now let’s go on the imagined sequel. 
Let’s suppose the same coloured man 
comes back to the same barber shop 
tomorrow. Has the proprietor, merely 
because a law was passed last spring, lost 
his distaste for coloured men? It would 
be nice to believe so, but the odds are 
overwhelmingly against it. The barber 
probably dislikes coloured men at least as 
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much as ever—and possibly even a little 
more. But he does want to stay in bus- 
iness and his profit margin doesn’t leave 
anything over for fines. So he cuts the 
visiting Malayan’s hair, as the law says he 
must. What good has it done? As I said 
before, I can suggest three or four varie- 
ties of good. The first one is terribly 
obvious, but it’s by no means unimportant: 
a man who needed a haircut got a haircut. 
And a business man running an honest and 
useful business got another customer. An 
assault against the dignity of one human 
being was prevented. So was a departure 
from courtesy and intelligence by another 
human being. And a visitor from Asia 
was spared at least one testimonial to the 
white man’s arrogance and folly. 


That’s just one haircut, remember. Sup- 
pose that in the course of time the barber 
we're talking about should be compelled 
against his wishes to cut the hair of a 
thousand Negroes. The barber never lived 
who could see a thousand clients come and 
go in silence. Sooner or later, out of 
sheer habit, of sheer absent-mindedness, 
that barber would say to one of his 
Negro clients: “Well, I see the Leafs lose 
another”. The Negro, if his prejudice 
against white barbers has not been too 
deeply rooted by past insults, might very 
well offer an interesting reply. The first 
thing he knows the barber is not just 
cutting Negroes’ hair—he’s actually talking 
to them. The next thing he knows he’s 
saying to the barber behind the next chair: 
“You know, for a black man that fella 
that just went out ain’t half as dumb as 
you'd think”. 

There’s some fancy to this drama of the 
barber shop; but the theory behind it is 
not in the last fanciful. The whole history 
of racial and religious discrimination and 
the enactments for it and against it makes 
it absolutely clear that laws, while they 
cannot end discrimination in one magnifi- 
cent swoop, do create a climate in which 
discrimination will gradually be lessened. 
The hotel owner who says: “I like Negroes 
personally, but my guests don’t” is left 
without a defence for discrimination and, 
more important, so are his guests. The 
store owner who thinks he’s merely defer- 
ring to his customers by refusing to hire 
Jews or Japanese or Chinese might very 
well, by one form of evasion or another, 
be able to continue the practice, but at 
least—if he respects his nation and its laws 
—his sense of virtue will have departed. 

It’s really not necessary to discuss this 
question of discrimination and the law in 


hypothetical terms. Already, insufficient 
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though they are, our existing Canadian laws 
have considerably reduced discrimination in 
employment. Similar evidence can be 
found elsewhere. 

I don’t want to fall into the smug and 
almost chronic Canadian habit of discussing 
race discrimination in terms of the Southern 
States; but it does happen to be true that 
the Americans’ experience in this matter 
has been much more extensive and difficult 
than our own; it’s also true, statistically and 
mathematically true, that cause and effect 
in respect to legislation have followed an 
almost entirely uniform pattern. At first 
the law is not too popular, but some people 
obey its letter and a few even obey its 
spirit. Gradually the idea sinks in that 
discrimination is not only unlawful but 
unfashionable. Recently, without dissent, 
the United States Supreme Court outlawed 
racial segregation in schools and—far more 
meaningfully—most states appeared ready 
to accept the ruling. That acceptance of 
common schools for white and black could 
never have been won unless it had been 
preceded by the piecemeal acceptance— 
through many hard struggles in many states 
—of laws and ordinances covering Negroes 
in factories, Negroes in streetcars, Negroes 
in baseball, Negroes in the best hotels. 

A ten-year-old child can explain the 
psychological cycle at least as well as I can. 
Stop bullying a kid and the urge to bully 
him stops too. Hitler knew the corollary: 
throw enough stones at enough Jews and 
pretty soon everybody wants to throw 
stones at Jews. 

I have referred only briefly to the 
dimensions and nature of the problem. It 
is a serious problem in Canada. It always 
has been. Less than a hundred and fifty 
years ago a man named Hart was elected 
to the legislature of Lower Canada and 
found that the law forbade him to take his 


seat because he was a Jew. Much more 
recently, the magazine of which I am editor 
undertook an independent study of discrim- 
ination in Canadian industry. Two young 
women, with almost identical qualifications 
were selected to answer advertisements for 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers and 
filing clerks. One girl took the name of 
Greenberg, the other the name of Grimes. 
The test was tried on 47 employers. Forty- 
one of them offered appointments to Miss 
Grimes. Seventeen offered appointments 
to Miss Greenberg. 

I cannot believe that any aware Cana- 
dian doubts the existence of racial and 
religious discrimination in Canada. We 
have been fortunate in that the frictions 
which are potentially -most explosive— 
French versus English, and Catholic versus 
Protestant—have never given us nearly 
as much trouble as they might have 
done. The easy and pleasant explanation 
of this is that we Canadians are naturally 
reasonable and tolerant. A much larger 
part of the explanation, in my view, is 
that each of our two big ethnie groups 
has discovered, by trial and error, that the 
other is too big and tough to allow itself 
to be pushed around. At any rate, dis- 
crimination—acts of hostility between the 
two races—is decreasing and because of that 
prejudice—attitudes of hostility—is decreas- 
ing too. 

That's really all I am attempting to say 
right now on this large and complex sub- 
ject. If it’s true that discrimination can 
never be fully ended until we end prejudice, 
it’s equally true that prejudice can never 
be ended until we end discrimination. And 
discrimination—the act—is subject to law, 
while prejudice—the motive—is not. Law 
is not a full substitute for sense and 
decency, but it’s often a mighty useful 
partner. 


Discrimination: What It Does to Man 
Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, General Director, Canadian Mental Health Association 


An American sociologist once said that 
it’s easier to smash the atom than to break 
a prejudice. What he meant was that it’s 
very difficult indeed to change people’s 
minds when their ideas and opinions are 
strongly protected by emotion and feeling. 
Racial discrimination and religious intoler- 
ance are examples of such prejudices. They 
are patterns of ideas not based on logic or 


reason. The mind which harbours them is 


closed and unreceptive to any new, 


unfamiliar or unaccepted idea. It reminds 
one of the man who says “I’ve made up 
-my mind; don’t confuse me with facts!” 
Prejudice and discrimination, like the atom, 
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has its almost impenetrable nucleus. But 
the atom, as we know, can be smashed. 
And it is possible to break this hard core 
of prejudice. To do this we must know 
something of the nature of this kind of 
thinking, how it arises, and its effect on 
the person who has the prejudice as well 
as the effect on the person or group that 
is discriminated against. 

First, let us establish the fact that the 
particular kind of prejudice we are discus- 
sing on this series is that associated with 
negative feelings toward a person or a 
group of people. So-called discriminatory 
feelings and practices directed against 
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particular racial, religious or ethnic groups 
is the obvious example. These discrim- 
inatory feelings are associated with con- 
siderable hostility which may be either 
obvious and overt—manifested by a show 
of aggressive hate—or may be hidden and 
unconscious—indicated only by vague 
feelings of distaste, embarrassment and 
suspicion. In any event, prejudice of this 
kind is usually destructive and damaging, 
not only to the people concerned, but to 
our social institutions, our communities and 
our very culture. 

Negative prejudices of this kind are 
acquired. We are never born with them. 
They are not inherited. One might go 
further and say they are often very care- 
fully taught, and once established are con- 
stantly reinforced and strengthened by 
superstitions, old wives’ tales, legends and 
downright lies. 

Take this sort of occurrence for instance. 
The other day I saw a young mother with 
a two-year-old enter a grocery store. The 
mother was telling the little boy that as 
a special treat she would buy him a candy. 
The little fellow put his hands on the 
glass counter and gazed for a long moment 
at the small array of jellied candies. He 
was most interested in a collection of little 
candy figures and he finally pointed to one 
of them, a black one, and said: “I want 
that one.” The young lady who was behind 
the counter immediately said: “Oh no, you 
don’t want that one. That’s a nigger one!” 


Fortunately, the mother had the good 
sense to ignore the comment. She pur- 
chased the little black candy man. But as 


they went out the door the child asked: 
“What’s a nigger, mummy?” You see? 
Children are not born with prejudices. 
But they acquire them quickly as soon as 
other people’s opinions become important 
to them. Chance words at home, or on 
the street, the use of the depreciatory word 
“nigger”, for instance, creates pictures in 
the minds of other people and other groups. 
Often these pictures are unpleasant and 
frightening—and the first lesson in discrim- 
ination against Negroes has been taught. 
At first, this feeling may be directed 
against a particular individual; but gradu- 
ally this individual becomes an example, 
a type characteristic of a whole group. If, 
for example, we have an unfortunate experi- 
ence with a person we now find that we no 
longer form an independent and separate 
judgment based on the evidence in the one 
ease. Immediately the tendency is to 
classify the incident as typical of the whole 
group. The act becomes that of a Jew, 
a Negro, a New Canadian, rather than that 
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of an individual human being. It serves as 
an occasion to reinforce the feeling against 
a whole section of the community. 


This, very briefly, is how these prejudices 


start and develop. But why do they 
develop? 
Briefly, prejudice is built up in the 


individual because of two almost universal 
factors: frustration, with which is linked 
fear and insecurity, on the one hand, and 
ignorance on the other. Because in some 
measure these factors are inevitably present 
in social relationships, we will likely always 
have prejudice in our society. All the 
more reason for us to understand why and 
how to combat and control it. 


First, let us consider frustration. From 
the very start, the human infant encounters 
frustration in one form or another. Some- 
thing or someone is always interfering with 
the immediate satisfaction of his desires. 
The response to this sort of frustration is 
frequently anxiety or hate. When in child- 
hood he learns to associate a person (a 
frustrator) with his disappointment, the 
response is more generally anger and 
hostility. But in our society, and particu- 
larly in a little child’s world, showing 
hostility is precisely what is not allowed. 
He must love his mother and father, even 
when they do the darndest things to him! 
So hostility gets repressed or dammed-up 
in the individual, and, among other things, 
it is this repressed anger which provides 
the head of steam for our prejudices. 


Another factor which adds to this inner 
repressed hostility is the emphasis that is 
placed in our society on success. Very 
early in life the child learns that it is very 
important to do well in school—to come 
first in the class is an accomplishment of 
the highest order. He realizes well enough 
that only one person can have this kind 
of successful experience. So by fair means 
or foul many children try to win out, to 
come first. And since most must fail in 
this attempt, appropriate blame must be 
allocated. Often it’s the teacher who had 
it in for him. More often it’s the other 
children who don’t play fair, particularly 
the Jewish children or some other group, 
who are supposed—quite unfairly—to work 
hard at their school work all the time. 
Here the competitive atmosphere of the 
school can furnish favourable ground for 
the growth of unreasoning prejudice. But 
it’s only one example of many situations 
which arise throughout the lifetime of 
citizens of a highly competitive society. 

In the end, this repressed hostility is apt 
to be discharged into institutions or groups, 
rather than on personal “enemies”. For 
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the relatively insecure person, full of feel- 
ings of inadequacy, it is safer to vent 
hostility on that object which cannot be 
identified as any particular person, but 
must remain anonymous and designated 
impersonally as “it” or “they”. Conse- 
quently, his most fanatic prejudices are 
directed against “the negroes”, “the Jews”, 
“the Catholics’, “the Government”, “the 
cops”, and so on. 

Objects like these permit discharge of 
irrational hostility, without doing too much 
damage to his personality. Furthermore, 
the prejudice does not seem irrational or 
immoral to. such a person, but quite the 
reverse. Without doubting, he eagerly 
identifies himself with others who feel that 
this is a very proper, reasonable way of 
dealing with the realities of the situation. 
Indeed, not only is it reasonable, but it is 
positively virtuous. 

In order to add to the virtue of this 
indignation, and reduce the possibility of 
feeling too guilty, such people usually 
indulge in further self-deception. They 
actually “project” into other persons those 
sentiments about which they in themselves 
may have guilty feelings. This projection 
in turn justifies the showing of hostility 
toward those other persons which they 
suppose seriously threaten their security. 
They become the sinners, the dangerous 
hostile prejudiced group who have it in 
for us! 

Such a feeling is very difficult to main- 
tain with respect to an object, group or 
person whom one really knows. So we find 
that the prejudiced person meticulously, if 
unwittingly, maintains his ignorance with 
respect to anything or everything which 
might make the object seem human, or 
nearly so. There are blind spots in his 
mental make-up which make it impossible 
for him to see the whole picture without 
distortion. In addition to blocking out 
what is good or valuable about this object, 
there is a selective highlighting of every- 
thing that is bad or that contributes to its 
potential danger. 

Probably the most commonly held type 
of prejudice, and the one on which most 
people become fanatic, is race intolerance 
or the principle of bioligical superiority. 
This is based on the idea that there are 
some superior races, and some inferior. 
The commonest example is the attitude 
toward the Negroes and the Jews. Apart 
from the fact that the Jews are not a race 
at all, this idea of the essential, innate 
biological inferiority of some racial groups 
as compared with others is sheer nonsense, 
a long-exploded myth. All races have a 
common origin. Physical differences are all 


superficial and have developed slowly 
through diversity of climate and living con- 
ditions. Widely varying cultures have 
arisen, which in turn have produced great 
differences in behaviour, morals and social 
values. Within the Western civilization, 
discrimination, intolerance and _ under- 
privilege have affected adversely the 
development of certain groups; but there 
is no characteristic difference in the 
potential, mental, emotional and_ social 
capacity between races. 

Another commonly held prejudice that 
could be analysed similarly is religious 
intolerance. Similarly we might mention 
the attitudes frequently held by organized 
labour and management toward each other. 
Often both are prejudiced. 


What can we do? Let’s be realistic. 
Prejudices cannot be entirely eliminated 
but their destructive influence and their 
pathological results can be reduced. From 
what has been said above, it is clear that 
first of all we must attack the basic 
psychological reasons for prejudice. This 
means attacking ignorance and frustration 
or insecurity. Recognizing that it is diffi- 
cult to banish the kind of blind spots and 
selective ignorance which people seem to 
cling to so tenaciously, because they seem 
to be needed as psychological defences 
against insecurity and inadequacy, never- 
theless we must proceed with determina- 
tion to get the facts whenever we suspect 
prejudiced thinking; get the facts and 
pound them home relentlessly. Every time 
we suspect intolerance, it should be 
challenged. 


This, by itself, of course, can frequently 
lead to more discord and hostility, not to 
mention personal unpopularity, unless we 
also recognize the importance of reducing 
frustration. So we must again look to the 
home, the school, the church, and our 
occupational life to weed out’ those 
pernicious practices based on outworn and 
prejudiced superstitions. 

We must endeavour to raise our children 
to understand and appreciate the values 
which we have found useful and good. 
They must learn how to work out good and 
useful values of their own. But the 
disparagement of other peoples’ values, 
powered by an overflow of destructive 
emotion, should be definitely guarded 
against. 

Let’s guard our own thinking carefully, 
too. How free are we from prejudice? Do 
we fully appreciate the cost of prejudices, 
not only in terms of energy, time and 
money, but as a force undercutting national 
and international stability? 
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The Churches Look at Discrimination 


The Rey. Richard D. Jones, Nationa! Director, Canadian Council of Christians and Jews 


There is no cause that means more to 
me than that of strengthening the bonds of 
brotherhood that unite the peoples of this 
nation who differ in culture, ethnic origin, 
creed or race. It is my firm conviction that 
the church and synagogues have done much, 
and can do even more, to build a nation 
in which the Brotherhood of Man under 
the Fatherhood of God is the only accept- 
able pattern of society. Therefore, I am 
pleased that I was invited to be a 
member of this panel, and that the subject 
assigned me was “The Churches Look at 
Discrimination”. 

In my thinking I will limit myself to 
the Christian Church and to the synagogue, 
since within Christianity and Judaism are 
to be found the great majority of our 
people. Christianity and Judaism through- 
out the years have not only shown a deep 
concern in the relationship of God and man, 
but also in the relationship of man and 
man. 


In the sacred writings of Christian and 
Jew the theme of brotherhood is one that 
occurs frequently and is given great 
importance. “Have we not all one father? 
Has not one God created us? Why then 
are we faithless to one another?” “Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”, 
and “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth.” 


The parable of the Good Samaritan 
teaches an unforgettable lesson in brother- 
hood. The man by the wayside was a 
total stranger, a member of an alien race, 
but he also was a son of God. As such 
to him was shown a spirit of brotherhood. 


The spiritual leaders of Christians and 
Jews have throughout the ages stated the 
position of Christianity and Judaism regard- 
ing discrimination, intolerance, hatred. 


It was Hillel in his concise answer to 
the Roman who challenged him to rehearse 
the whole of Judaism while he stood on 
one foot who said: “What is hateful unto 
thee, do not unto thy fellow. That is the 
whole of Judaism. All the rest is com- 
mentary.” The Jew of today speaks as 
clearly for Brotherhood as did his fore- 
fathers. The prophets of Israel, dedicated 
to God and the welfare of their fellow 
man, bid us pursue justice, seek peace, 
and attain brotherhood with everyone of 
God’s creatures, whatever their race, creed, 
or class. What is true of the modern Jew 
is true of the modern Christian. Pope 
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Pius XII has said: “Catholics have the 
responsibility to rid themselves of all trace 
of racial bigotry. That a man’s colour be 
white, black or yellow is of little conse- 
quence in the sight of God. Set a watch, 
O Lord, before my mouth and a door 
round about my life that my heart incline 
not to evil words. We need a spirit of 
true accord and brotherhood animating all; 
superiors and _ subjects, employers and 
workers, great and small, in all classes of 
the people. There are no master races in 
the world—all are servants of God. Who 
fails to recognize that we are all children 
of one heavenly Father—that we are in 
every respect of equal right at the gates 
of eternity, is a tool or emissary of the 
realm of darkness.” 

The position of Christian and Jew 
regarding brotherhood is crystal clear. 
Thus we would expect the church and 
synagogue to take an active part in the 
campaign to promote in this and every 
nation, the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God, the compaign to 
promote in Canada justice, amity, co- 
operation and understanding among all 
peoples who compose this great nation. 


In many of our churches people of 
different races and ethnic origins worship 
together. I know of at least one instance, 
and there may be others, where the pastor 
of a church is of one race and almost all, 
if not all, of his congregation is of another. 
Many of our churches and church-centred 
organizations are carrying on vigorous 
campaigns to make New Canadians feel at 
home within the nation, and to help them 
in every possible way to become adjusted 
to their new environment. 


The Sisters of Service of the Catholic 
Church during the past year met 200 ships 
and 60 trains. They served 3,000 hours at 
the ports of entry. Members of the 
Catholic Women’s League compiled scrap- 
books for the New Canadians, describing 
in picture form the country through which 
they were passing. Help is also provided 
by this same organization for New Cana- 
dian families. 

Jewish organizations are giving similar 
service to those who request their help. 

From a report of the Board of Home 
Missions of the United Church of Canada 
I quote: “Do these people appreciate our 
help and the love gifts sent in by the 
Church groups all across Canada? They 
certainly do. One immigrant asked: ‘Who 
does all this for us?’ On being told; “The 


people of the Church’, he replied: ‘How 
can they do all this?? When that was 
explained, still mystified, he replied, ‘Yes, 
but how can they do all this free, and for 
us whom they do not even know?’ Thus 
the seed of brotherly love is sown in the 
hearts of these people. We have faith to 
know that it will bear much fruit.” 


The Canadian Council of Churches has 
a special committee that deals with New 
Canadians. It seeks to help the New 
Canadian on his arrival—to assist him in 
reaching his destination and to help him 
in the difficult period of transition and 
readjustment. 


Many individual churches have adopted 
New Canadian families, and are endeavour- 
ing to give to them a helping hand. This 
brief address does not give me the oppor- 
tunity to give the details of how Christian 
churches and Jewish synagogues are carry- 
ing out the spirit of brotherhood in their 
dealings with the thousands of immigrants 
who monthly join the Canadian family, 
but I assure you, it is a thrilling story. 

The churches and synagogues are con- 
cerned not only with the problems faced 
by New Canadians but with group rela- 
tions in all of its widest aspects. The 1954 
report of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church of 
Canada has a section on Racial discrim- 
ination. From this report I quote:— 

“Whereas the scriptures teach that God 
has made of one blood all nations and the 
Lord Jesus Christ has commanded that 
we love one another as He loved us; and 
Whereas character is not a matter of race 
or colour; and Whereas Canada is becoming 
more and more a nation of many races 
who must dwell together in peace for the 
commonwealth; and Whereas Canada and 
the province of Ontario have made certain 
forms of racial discrimination illegal, 
thereby indicating a desirable trend in 
social legislation: Be It Resolved That 
This Board: 

1. Deplores such acts of racial discrim- 
ination as have occurred in several 
centres. 

2. Calls upon members and courts of the 
United Church to exercise concern 
about the principles of brotherhood 
and a strict recognition of the laws 
of the land wherein such principles 

are enunciated. 

3. Urge church people to offer friendship 
to New Canadians irrespective of race 
and country of origin and endeavour 
to make them feel at home in the 
social life and institutions of this land. 


4. Urge provincial governments to enact 
legislation to restrain all overt acts of 
discrimination regarding employment 
or membership in trade unions and 
other societies.” 

Over the years, the Church of England 
in Canada has spoken out with force on 
the same subject. In 1948, its General 
Synod passed the following resolution: 
“Recognizing the vital need for the preser- 
vation and promotion of good relations 
among the members of all groups in 
Canada, General Synod urges the clergy to 
give leadership in bringing to public atten- 
tion and in resolving any instances of racial 
discrimination which may arise in our 
midst, and 

“In particular the Synod would re- 
emphasize the obligation of all citizens to 
stand for fairness and equality toward the 
members of all racial groups in the matter 
of employment in industry, in neighbour- 
hood and social relations, and in trade and 
professional life; the Synod further calls 
upon governments in our country to do 
everything possible to give form and sub- 
stance to the spirit of the Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations, and 
to incorporate its principles in the law of 
the land where still necessary and possible, 
and 

“The Synod prays even more urgently 
that our own people will promote by 
friendly personal and family contacts, good- 
will among all groups and in the spirit of 
the Gospel seek to avoid all discriminatory 
feelings and action in relation to them.” 


Certain of our provinces and the Federal 
Government itself have passed legislation 
dealing with various aspects of group rela- 
tions. In many instances churches and 
synagogues played an active role in press- 
ing for such legislation. As an illustration 
I quote from the 1952 report of the Council 
for Social Service of the Church of England 
in Canada, a section of the report dealing 
with legislation in Ontario. 

During 1951, acting under authority, the 
Executive Committee empowered the General 
Secretary to present a statement to the 
Government Ontario, seeking legislation 
to ensure that employment would be given 
by industries without regard to race or 
colour; to secure that no discrimination 
would be practised by hostelries, restaurants 
or places of public amusement: that prop- 
erty deals should not be subject to such 
discrimination. We now report that an Act 
has been passed to make illegal, discrimina- 
tion in the matter of securing or maintaining 
employment. Another Act has been passed 
making illegal any clause in a deed of land 
discriminatory of race or religion. 


Recently the Ontario Government added 
to the legislation dealing with discrimina- 
tion the Fair Accommodation Practices Act. 
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I have no doubt that many other churches 
and organizations related to the church 
have been equally concerned with the 
elimination of discrimination of all types 
throughout the nation. I could speak at 
length on the work being done by such 
organizations as the Knights of Columbus, 
the B’nai Brith, The Council of Jewish 
Women, the YMCA, the YWCA, and of 
many others, but time does not permit. 
The work of the organization I know 
best, of course, is that of which I am 
Executive Director—The Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews. This organization 
was founded seven years ago by a group 
of spiritually motivated business men, 
educators, civic leaders, for the purpose of 
promoting by educational means better 
group relations throughout the nation. The 
Board of Directors of this organization and 
the members of its many commissions and 
committees are composed, not of official 
representatives of any church or civic 
group, but rather of individuals who are 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Negroes or 
whites, French Canadians, Anglo-Saxons, 
and so on. The Council carefully avoids 
giving the idea that one religion is as 


good as another; that it doesn’t matter 
what a man believes. It recognizes that 
there are fundamental religious differences. 
It does not promote common _ worship 
services. It does feel, however, that there 
are areas of common concern in which men 
who believe in God should and indeed must 
work together. 

The Council promotes Brotherhood Week, 
which is celebrated each year in February 
and the Honorary Chairman of which is 
the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent. 

Yes, the mandate of Christianity and 
Judaism is clear in regard to discrimination 
and intolerance. The Church and Syna- 
gogue recognize that mandate. I am 
convinced that throughout Canada Brother- 
hood is becoming more and more the only 
acceptable pattern of daily life. I also 
definitely feel that to the church and 
synagogue and to related organizations 
must go a certain amount of credit for 
this fact. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
For the good God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


Collective Bargaining in 


Canadian Municipalities 


Digest of new book, Relations between Canadian Municipalities and 
Trade Unions of their Employees, based on study made possible in part 
by fellowship under Labour Department-University Research Program 


This article is a short digest of a recently 
published book entitled Relations between 
Canadian Municipalities and Trade Unions 
of their Employees. Publication of this 
study, by Saul Frankel and R. Cranford 
Pratt, was a joint endeavour of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Mayors and Munic- 
ipalities and the Industrial Relations Centre 
of McGill University. The volume is now 
available from either of these organizations 
at a price of $2.00. The original study was 
made possible through a grant from the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities and a fellowship made avail- 
able under the Labour Department-Univer- 
sity Research Program (L.G., April 1954, 
p. 540). The views and opinions expressed 
in the article are those of the authors; the 
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article is published in the Labour Gazette 
in view of the general interest in the topic. 

Most unionized municipal workers belong 
to local unions directly chartered by one 
or other of the central labour congresses. 

In 1952, for example, there were 32,867 
municipal employee members of unions 
affiliated with the central labour congresses, 
of whom 22,022 belonged to directly-char- 
tered local unions. In addition a substan- 
tial number of municipal unions are 
organized on a purely local basis without 
any broader affiliation. While no accurate 
estimate of the number of these unaffiliated 
locals is available, the results of a survey 
conducted by the authors covering more 
than 70 Canadian municipalities shows that 
30 out of 203 local unions were independent 
organizations. 


The following table, which summarizes 
the result of a recent survey of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties, gives a further indication of the extent 
of unionism in Canadian municipalities: 


No. of Municipalities 


Having 


Size of Municipality collective | Not having 
agreements collective 
with one | 28reements 
or more with 
unions unions 

Exceeding 50,000.............. 22 — 
20,000-49,999........... ~ 28 1 
10,000-19-999...... 0.20. cc ee eee 21 10 
Rp to giOnneawventea. a. 16 25 
PLOULARwincadins east « 87 36 


General Considerations 


It is sometimes argued that trade union- 
ism and collective bargaining are inappro- 
priate when the employer is a politically 
responsible body. Stated in this bold and 
unqualified form this proposition is rejected. 
In the opinion of the authors, a generalized 
argument supporting the sovereignty of the 
employer without strong specific reasons 
will not justify a denial of important civil 
rights to a large body of employees. Before 
municipal employees, or indeed any em- 
ployees, are denied that right of association 
which their fellow citizens enjoy and value, 
there must be clear, compelling reasons of 
public policy which demand it. This pro- 
position is more than a statement of 
democratic values. It is important in the 
formulation of sound personnel policy, for 
an employee group will not long remain 
satisfied and passive if it feels itself wrongly 
deprived of basic civil rights. 

It has also been contended that while 
associations of municipal employees may 
have a place in local government, collective 
bargaining has not. The evident and wide 
differences between the economies of a 
private corporation and a municipality are 
recognized and an attempt is made to 
determine how these differences affect, and 
are affected by, the introduction of collec- 
tive bargaining in the municipal field. The 
differences, it is contended by the authors, 
do not render collective bargaining between 
municipalities and their employees inappro- 
priate. 

There are restraining forces operating on 
both the union and the municipality as 
they meet at the bargaining table. The 
municipality is restrained by its sense of 
responsibility to the taxpayer as well as 
to its employees. It must take into account 


the possibility of public sympathy for the 
employees should they feel aggrieved 
enough to strike. At the same time, because 
of the continuous pressure in Council and 
community for a lower mill rate, it must 
beware of appearing “too soft” in dealing 
with the demands of its employees. The 
union, on the other hand, is restrained by 
its recognition of the power that the munic- 
ipality can command in the event of a 
strike, by the possibility of intense public 
antipathy to strike action, and by the 
sense of responsibility of its own leaders 
and membership. 

When, therefore, the two parties meet in 
collective bargaining session one can reason- 
ably hope that an agreement will result 
that will involve neither an injustice to the 
employees nor an extortion from the 
municipal taxpayer. The experience with 
collective bargaining in Canadian municipal 
government, it is contended, seems to sub- 
stantiate this hope. 

Opinion is divided on the question of the 
right of municipal employees to strike. This 
study has led to the view that the general 
approach now contained in the labour 
legislation of most provinces as regards 
municipal employees is substantially the 
correct one. In most provinces, the law 
distinguishes between services whose inter- 
ruption would threaten the public order 
and safety and those that would involve 
no more than general discomfort and 
inconvenience. The latter can readily come 
under the same legislation that attempts 
to promote labour peace throughout indus- 
try generally. Where the public order and 
safety would be threatened by a work stop- 
page, the community has the right and 
duty to employ its legal resources to help 
assure that there shall be no interruption 
of vital services. 

However, as is increasingly recognized in 
Canada, where the right to strike is sur- 
rendered or withdrawn there should be 
provided adequate alternative means of 
assuring that the employees’ demands will 
receive a proper and impartial hearing. 
This implies the submission of the dispute, 
in the last resort, to binding arbitration by 
independent and competent authorities. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Canadian experience with peace-time 
compulsory arbitration in disputes over the 
negotiation of collective bargaining agrce- 
ments has, with the exception of Quebec, 
been confined to disputes involving police- 
men and firefighters. It is clear that em- 
ployees in these categories and their munic- 
ipal employers may reasonably be required 
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to refer an unresolved bargaining problem 
to an arbitration board for a binding award. 
However, experience with compulsory arbi- 
tration, in both the general municipal field 
in Quebec and in the cases of fire and 
police personnel in other provinces, sug- 
gests that it is not the easy solution to 
labour disputes which it is sometimes 
represented to be. This judgment is sup- 
ported by the following points: 

1. The absence of clear criteria and estab- 
lished procedures to guide the delibera- 
tions of an arbitration board. This is 
due, in part, to the nature of the 
arbitration process itself when applied 
to labour disputes as well as to the lack 
of cumulative experience; 

2. The difficulty of obtaining chairmen for 
arbitration boards who are both tech- 
nically competent to deal with the matter 
under dispute and who are also recog- 
nized by both parties as being neutral. 
This factor has resulted in a relatively 
high turnover of arbitrators with the 
consequent dissipation of arbitration 
experience and a frequent dissatisfaction 
with the awards; 

3. An arbitration award for one category of 
municipal employees can have serious 
repercussions throughout the whole wage 
and job classification structure of the 
municipal administration. This has led 
some civic authorities to favour the 
restoration of the right to strike for fire 
fighters and policemen. They would 
seem to regard the possibility of an 
occasional strike as less disruptive to the 
all-over administration than the frequent 
references of wage disputes to arbitration 
boards; 


4. Arbitration implies the transference of a 
major area of administration from the 
politically responsible council to a non- 
politically responsible board; 

5. The availability of compulsory arbitra- 
tion tends to undermine the whole pro- 
cess of collective bargaining in good 
faith. 


For these reasons no general extension of 
compulsory arbitration is anticipated by 
the authors. However, with reference to 
those limited fields where, with reason, it is 
now employed, certain tentative recom- 
mendations may be made, as follows: 


1. Joint consultations might be undertaken 
between representatives of the employees 
and the municipality in order to set up 
a mutually acceptable panel of arbitra- 
tors and to determine the method of 
selection for specific cases. While in- 
dividual arbitrators may be replaced, the 
panel itself, as a continuing institution, 
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may become a repository of cumulative 
experience and thus earn the respect and 
confidence of the parties. 

2. Criteria for arbitration are desirable but 
one must be skeptical of any formula 
that attempts to determine them deduc- 
tively. The successful operation of the 
informally constituted panel cannot 
but reveal a pattern of standards which 
can acquire the force of precedent and 
thus introduce an element of objectivity 
in the arbitration process. 

3. Panels may well require that arbitrators 
indicate the main lines of their reasoning 
in handing down their awards. This 
would help to reveal standards and to 
make them subject to the critical scrut- 
iny of other members of the panel as 
well as the disputants. 


Municipality's Bargaining Committee 


Collective bargaining presents problems 
of a difficult and complex nature when the 
employer is a municipal corporation. While 
there may be formal similarities in the 
structures of municipal and private cor- 
porations, the distribution of effective 
operating power differs rather sharply. The 
managing director of a private corporation 
is delegated the primary operating respon- 
sibilities within the framework of a widely 
defined general policy. In contrast, the 
municipal council remains a real day-to-day 
decision-making body exercising fully its 
authority and powers. 

Superficially it would appear that the 
council itself should be its own bargaining 
committee; but the number of people 
involved and the complexity of the issues 
make this impracticable in most munic- 
ipalities. Instead, Canadian municipalities 
have been represented in a variety of 
ways:— (1) by a leading administrator, 
(2) by an all-political committee of coun- 
cil, and (3) by a joint committee of coun- 
cillors and administrators. Of the munic- 
ipalities answering our questionnaire, eight 
use the first technique, thirty-three the 
second, and fifteen the third. 

Although the experience of these Cana- 
dian municipalities points to no conclusive 
preference, it does suggest a number of 
observations: 

1. Labour relations are bound to be em- 
bittered if a council rejects an agreement 
which is the result of bargaining between 
the union and a committee named to 
represent the city. Though this pos- 
sibility cannot be eliminated it may be 
kept to a minimum by assuring that 
the committee representing the council, 
(a) reflects, in its composition, the general 

political orientation of the council, 


(b) contains some of the leading and 
most responsible members of the 
council, preferably including a leading 
member of the finance committee, 

(c) keeps the other councillors informed, 
either informally or through formal 
channels, of the progress of negotia- 
tions. 

2. A council cannot expect to repeat in 
detail the work done by its agent. Only 
when the union bargains directly with 
representatives whose advice the council 
will normally accept can satisfactory 
labour relations be achieved. This means 
that the appointed agent of a council 
must be given a real measure of its 
confidence. This is of particular impor- 
tance where a leading permanent admin- 
istrator is appointed as the bargaining 
agent. In this case, since no councillors 
have been committed to the agreement, 
the danger of its rejection by the council 
is correspondingly higher. 

3. Whatever the method of representation, 
adequate provision should be made for 
the contribution which the experience 
and knowledge of the permanent munic- 
ipal administrator can make. 


The Legal Framework 


The report contains a summary of cur- 
rent labour legislation relevant to the 
study. No basic modifications to existing 
legislation are recommended. However, 
several technical suggestions that might 
improve the clarity and precision of present 
laws are offered: 

1. The status of policemen with regard to 
collective bargaining and the application 
of labour relations legislation could be 
clarified in those provinces where specific 
legislation is not provided. This seems 
particularly necessary in view of judicial 
opinion that policemen are not em- 
ployees of a municipality in the usual 
sense. 

2. Where employees performing vital ser- 
vices voluntarily surrender the right to 
strike, consideration should be given to 
providing the right to refer unresolved 
disputes to an arbitration board. 

3. The jurisdiction of municipalities to 
agree to binding arbitration where this 
is not required by law could be made 
clear by enabling legislation which Bex 
the city the right to do so. 


Other Matters Dealt With 


Three further matters relevant to munic- 
ipal collective bargaining are dealt with: 


1. Where a particular municipal service is 


not directly under the authority of the 


council, labour relations in the munic- 

ipality may be disrupted by a lack of 

coordination between the municipality 
and the board controlling the special 
service. 

2. The report surveys various criteria that 
are from time to time offered as the 
proper basis for municipal wage policy. 
Some have suggested that wage policy 
should be based on changes in the cost 
of living, some on the wages paid by 
other municipalities, others on the wages 
paid for comparable work by private 
industry in the municipality itself. Each 
of these is examined. A final preference 
is shown for the proposition that munic- 
ipal wages should be comparable to those 
received by the municipal residents and 
taxpayers for similar work in private 
employment. It is recognized, however, 
that even within this criterion there is 
room for disagreement and hence for 
genuine bargaining. 

3. In many discussions on trade unionism 
in municipal government, major con- 
sideration is given to the influence of 
political interference in the bargaining 
process. This is to be expected. Both 
unionists and rate payers have every 
right to support particular candidates 
and act vigorously to assure that the 
council is informed of their grievances 
and suggestions. Nevertheless, serious 
damage to labour relations and to the 
sound and economic administration of 
municipal affairs can result if matters of 
collective bargaining are consistently 
thrust into the general arena of munic- 
ipal politics. But it is not additional 
administrative machinery that can pre- 
vent this. Councillor and unionist alike 
must recognize the dangers that would 
entail; they must therefore rely on 
their readiness to settle labour disputes 
through bargaining rather than through 
political activity. 

Finally the report comments that there 
is a tendency to look upon labour relations 
as something periodic and spasmodic. The 
yearly contract negotiations are sometimes 
regarded as a hurdle to be left behind as 
soon as the ink is dry on the collective 
agreement. It is quite clear however, that 
labour relations are continuous. The agree- 
ment is not a magic formula which settles 
all problems for another year. Good per- 
sonnel policy is not reflected only in an 
atmosphere of good faith surrounding the 
periodic contract negotiations. 

This report has concentrated on the 
problems and difficulties of collective bar- 
gaining in municipal government in Canada. 

(Continued on page 1306) 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1904 


50 Years Ago this Month 


Private employment agencies were common feature of 1904 industrial 


scene; approximately 100 in operation across the country. Government 


employment services non-existent, except for agricultural labourers 


Employment agencies and bureaus, their 
functions and operations formed the subject 
of the feature article of the September 1904 
issue of the Lasour GazettE. The article 
pointed out that no agencies existed that 
were administered or financially assisted by 
the federal or provincial governments, 
affording an interesting comparison with 
the nation-wide National Employment 
Service of today. 

Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, however, did conduct employ- 
ment bureaus for the sole purpose of 
providing agricultural labourers with work, 
supplying them with information and 
directing them to the localities where they 
were most needed. 

From the results of its survey, the 
Department of Labour estimated that 
about 100 employment agencies had been 
carrying on business for a period. Approxi- 
mately half were concerned with supplying 
domestic servants to applicants and filling 
other positions open to women. Others 
generally dealt with relatively unskilled 
workers and only one or two filled posi- 
tions among the skilled trades. 

Of the 28 agencies that sent in returns 
to the Department, five were conducted 
free of charge, two of them being supported 
by municipalities, one by charitable funds, 
one by a labour organization at its own 
expense and the fifth by a labour body on 
premises placed at its disposal free of 
charge. 

Where fees were reported to be charged, 
in six cases they were obtained from 
applicants for work only, in five from appli- 
cants for help only and in eleven cases 
from both parties. The charges levied 
ranged from 25 cents to two dollars, with 
one dollar being the average cost. 

The 14 agencies reporting on the number 
of applicants for work and the positions 
filled accounted for 35,909 applicants and 
for 21,413 vacancies filled. The Depart- 
ment estimated that in 21 of the employ- 
ment bureaus there were 43,793 applicants 
for work, of whom more than 28,066 
obtained employment. 

August 1904 saw a decline in employ- 
ment east of Lake Superior and in British 
Columbia but a decided improvement in 
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Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 
In British Columbia, the decline in activity 
was partly attributed to the comparative 
failure of the salmon run and an influx of 
labour into the province. Over-all, wages 
showed a downward tendency, though a 
strong upward movement was reported in 
Manitoba and the West. 


In the Ottawa valley, choppers, teamsters 
and rollers were being paid $30 a month 
by lumber companies, a reduction of five 
dollars from the rate paid a year earlier. 
Road cutters and cooks were receiving the 
monthly wage of $20 to $22 and $40 to 
$45, respectively. 

Workers in the square timber trade, 
whom the Gazerre termed “high priced 
labour”, and who received wages of $50 to 
$55 a month, were reported to be in very 
limited demand because of unfavourable 
conditions prevailing in the British market. 
The “most important” wage increase for 
the month was. recorded in Winnipeg, 
where labourers received an increase from 
174 cents an hour to 20 cents, according 
to the Gazerre. The railways throughout 
the West had just increased daily wages 
from $1.50 to $1.75 and $1.75 to $2 for 
employees in these wage categories. 

A general advance in the price of flour 
and a scarcity of milling wheat was the 
most noticeable feature of the cost of 
living for August 1904, as reported in the 
September issue. London, Ont., reported 
that flour was selling for a dollar a barrel 
higher than a year earlier although the 
price of bread had not been affected 
generally. 

As far as the industrial scene was 
concerned, the GazerTe reported that labour 
disputes in August compared favourably 
with July and with the same month a year 
ago, the total number of disputes in 
existence being 14 compared with 20 in 
July and 22 in August 1903. Of the labour 
disputes studied by the Department in 
August, eight began before August 1 and 
six after that date. This represented a 
decrease of six compared with July and a 
decrease of eight over August of the 
previous year. 


international 
Labour Organization 


ILO Report Urges Measures to Ensure 
That Higher Productivity Benefits All 


Policies to ensure that benefits from higher productivity are fairly 
distributed through higher wages or lower prices, or both, should 
accompany action to raise productivity, recently released report says 


The International Labour Office says in 
a recent report that it is of “the utmost 
importance that action to raise produc- 
tivity should be accompanied by appro- 
priate employment policies, by appropriate 
policies to ensure that the benefits from 
higher productivity are fairly distributed 
through higher wages or lower prices, or 
both, and by safeguards to ensure satis- 
factory working conditions.” 

The report says that these measures are 
essential to ensure that increases in pro- 
ductivity are rapidly translated into 
improvements in economic and _ social 
welfare. It emphasizes that they should 
be regarded as integral parts of produc- 
tivity programs because “unless workers 
are reassured on these points their indis- 
pensable co-operation cannot be expected”. 

The report is entitled “Higher Produc- 
tivity in Manufacturing Industries” but 
much of it—according to the report itself 
—is equally applicable to other fields of 
economic activity. 


It is explained in an introductory fore- 
word that the report’s purpose is to “help 
to carry a stage further the very necessary 
process of reaching agreement on what 
needs to be done in order to raise produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industries and 
elsewhere”. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the general environ- 
mental conditions affecting productivity; 
the second discusses what can be done to 
increase productivity within the individual 
establishment; and the third gives the 
conclusions of an ILO meeting of experts 
on practical methods of increasing produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industries. 

The study is concerned with the problem 
of productivity in the broad sense of “the 
problem of utilizing as efficiently as 
possible all types of resources in use”. It 
stresses that higher productivity is not an 
end in itself but a means of promoting 
social progress and _ strengthening the 
economic foundations of human well-being. 


Higher productivity, it declares, is 
important in all circumstances, and in the 
circumstances of many countries today it 
is the most important, though not the only, 
way to higher living standards. 

The report underlines the need for pro- 
ductivity programs to take account of 
workers’ fears, first, of working themselves 
out of a job, and, second, that employers 
will get all the benefits of the higher 
productivity. To remove the basis for such 
fears, it emphasizes, the programs must 
include measures to ensure that higher 
productivity improves economic and social 
welfare. This and other problems involved 
in increasing productivity are formidable 
and controversial, the study acknowledges. 
It points out, however, that it is in the 
common interest of employers, workers and 
governments to seek to define and extend 
the area of agreement in regard to them. 


The problem of the effects of higher 
productivity on job secyrity is especially 
difficult in the underdeveloped countries, 
where there is unemployment and under- 
employment, the report says, adding that 
‘it might seem that policy in such coun- 
tries should aim at increasing production 
and employment rather than at higher 
productivity”. 

“Certainly,” it says, “measures taken in 
such countries to promote higher produc- 
tivity should form part of a co-ordinated 
economic program designed to expand 
opportunities for employment as well as to 
raise output. Certainly, too, it would be 
inappropriate to attempt to adopt, in 
countries where labour is abundant and 
cheap and capital scarce and dear, the 
capital intensive and labour-saving methods 
of production which are appropriate in 
such countries as the United States and 
Canada.” 


In discussing the economic and institu- 
tional factors affecting productivity, the 
report makes the point that it is not suffi- 
cient to ensure that resources are utilized 

(Continued on page 1309) 
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Industrial 


Relations 


amd Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during July. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents. During the month, the Board 
received eleven applications for certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of road train conductors 
employed by the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way Company, Kentville, N.S. (L.G., July, 
p. 992). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Pacific Towing Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (SS. Lillooet) (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1136). 


3. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of construction employees employed by 
Dutton-Mannix Companies Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., in the Teslin area of the 
Yukon Territory (L.G., July, p. 992). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 1318, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Maritime Broad- 
casting Company Ltd. (Radio Station 
CHNS), Halifax, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of red caps employed 
at various points throughout the Atlantic 
Region of the Canadian National Railways, 
excluding Newfoundland District (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. M. Macleod). 

3. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 7, on behalf of a unit 
of caretaker agents employed at various 
points on the Hastern Region of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Chicoutimi 
Inc. (Radio Station CJMT), Chicoutimi, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
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This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Saguenay 
Ltée (Radio Station CKRS), Jonquiére. 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Lac St-Jean 
Ltée (Radio Station CFGT), St. Joseph 
d’Alma, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel of Lake Shore 
Lines Ltd., Montreal (SS. Island King JI) 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


8. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers, 
firemen and trolleymen employed on the 
Montmorenecy Subdivision of the Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada Inc. Great Lakes 
and Eastern District, on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 


Abitibi Navigation Company, ‘Toronto 
(SS. Wacondah) (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 


10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoring and freight handling employees 
employed by Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited at various ports from Quebec to 
Fort William, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


11. Sept Iles Railway Mechanical Depart- 
ment Employees’ Association, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Iron Ore Com- 
pany Limited, Sept Iles, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). i 


ae 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July the Minister appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following 
disputes :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice), Canadian National Steamships and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Queen Charlotte Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge No. 876, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


3. The Commercial Cable Company, 
Newfoundland, and The Commercial Cable 
Staffs’ Association, St. John’s Nfld. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

4. Dinamac Tanker Service, Home Oil 
Distributors Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1008, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
= referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 

rises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a _ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Railways (yard 
foremen and yardmen employed at 
Toronto) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., June, p. 816). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., July, p. 992). 

3. Queen Charlotte Airlines . Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge No. 876, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). (See above.) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


1. Essex Terminal Railroad Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., June, p. 816). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevators Association, represent- 
ing elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and Local 650, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1139), was fully constituted 
in July with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Dowler was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
M. A. MacPherson, QC, Regina, and C. C. 
Cooper, Port Arthur, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company Limited and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (L.G., Aug., p. 1139), was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Tellier was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Jean C. 
Bherer, Montreal, and James H. Stitt, QC, 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During July the Minister received the 
unanimous report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
April to deal with matters in dispute 
between Patricia Transportation Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Patricia Transportation Company Limited, Winnipeg 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Minister of Labour 
Confederation Building 
Ottawa 


The Board appointed to consider the 
above matter met first on May 21. Mem- 
bers of the Board present were :— 

Mr. E. V. Caton, 

Chairman, 
Mr. C. H. Attwood, 

Nominee of the Respondent. 
Mr. Leon Mitchell, 

Nominee of the Applicant. 

The union was represented by Messrs. 
H. A. Allison and W. H. Thompson, and 
the Company by Mr. B. H. Wilson, 
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Managing Director of the Patricia Trans- 
portation Company; both parties presented 
formal briefs. 

Other meetings followed at which addi- 
tional information was presented to the 
Board by both parties and at which a 
full and free discussion on all matters in 
dispute took place, and endeavours made 
to reconcile the various views. Agreement 
was finally reached on all points except 
wages and union security. Counter offers 
were made by the union and the Company 
and finally an agreement was reached on 
wages but it was not found possible to 
come to a mutual agreement on union 
security. . 


On July 28 the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Patricia Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Winnipeg. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of E. V. Caton, Winnipeg, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. The nominee of the 
company to the Board was Charles H. 
Attwood and the union nominee was 
Joseph James, both of Winnipeg. 

The Board reported that agreement 
had been effected on all issues except 
union security. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
herewith. 


During the hearing Mr. Leon Mitchell 
was taken seriously ill and was unable to 
take further part in the proceedings. At 
the request of the union, Mr. Joseph James 
was appointed to replace Mr. Mitchell. 


Your Commission therefore, after hearing 
both sides to the dispute and after giving 
the matter full consideration, and with a 
view to a fair and equitable settlement, 
recommends as follows:— 


That the agreement between the two 
parties signed on the twenty-third day of 
December 1952, for a duration of not less 
than one year from December 16, 1952, 
and thereafter until revised or superseded, 
be binding on both parties with the follow- 
ing amendments: 


1. Article 18. Union Security be deleted 
and the following substituted therefor: 
“The Company after August 1, 1954, and 
subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, shall deduct from the pay of each 
employee, payable to him during the life 
of this agreement, such sums as may from 
time to time be assessed by the union on 
its members for general union purposes, in 
accordance with its constitution and by- 
laws, excluding any initiation or entrance 
fee and any special assessment or incre- 
ment on any assessment which relates to 
any special union benefit, such as union 
insurance, in which a non-member employee 


-as such would not participate or the bene- 


fits of which he would not enjoy. Such 
deductions shall be made only on the 


condition and under the circumstances as 
are applicable to the payment of dues and 
assessments made under the constitution 
and by-laws of the union. 


“All sums so deducted by the Company 
in any calendar month shall be remitted 
by the Company to the union by cheque 
prior to the 10th day of the month 
following in which the deductions are made. 


“All employees who on the date of this 
agreement are members of the union in 
good standing in accordance with its con- 
stitution and by-laws and all employees who 
shall become members after that date, shall 
as a condition of employment maintain 
their membership in the union in good 
standing for the duration of this agreement, 
provided, however, that this provision shall 
not apply to any employee who within 
fifteen days prior to the expiration of this 
agreement shall give written notice to the 
union and Company of his intention to 
withdraw from the union. 


“The total amount deducted, with a 
statement showing names and amounts, 
shall be prepared by the Company and 
forwarded to the designated officers of the 
union. 


“Deductions shall be made from the 
second payroll each month. 


“Employees who during any calendar 
month receive less than one-half month’s 
pay will have no deductions made”. 


2. Article 19. Rates of Pay. “To be 
amended by substitution for the rates of 
pay therein set forth by the revised 
schedule of rates attached hereto and 
designated “Revised Payroll Schedule”. 

3. Article 22. Duration. To be amended 
to read: “This agreement shall become and 
remain in effect for a period of not less 
than one (1) year from’ June 1, 1954 to 
May 31, 1955, and shall continue thereafter 
unless written notice is given by either 
party in writing within thirty days previous 
to May 31, 1955 of their desire to terminate 
same. 

“Tt is further recommended that the 
revised rates of pay be retroactive to the 
first day of June 1954.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
26th day of July, 1954. 

(Sgd.) EB. V. Caton, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. H. Arrwoop, 
“Member. 


(Sgd.) J. JAMEs, 
Member. 
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REVISED PAYROLL SCHEDULE 


Terminal Occupation New Rate Remarks 
Wintiipedsc.s.cscre oe eee PYICGE at ss errres ears $225.00 | No overtime 
Biller aveeeee <= 200.00 | No overtime 
Despatcher........ 183.75 | No overtime 
RGCOIVGr see ows ss 0-95 
Checkin fiscisu »:.: 0-92 
PRO Re goon, tan tc 3 0-87 
Loader.... 0-81 
Driver 8.T. 0-90 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Dyer iss Pe ae. « 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
PROUDOT ag crit ee ae 0-70 | Casual Labour only 
Mechanic.......... 1-25 to 1-28 | Higher rate after 1 year’s service 
Mech. Helper...... -95 to 1-05 
Repairman....... 0-95 
Bodyman...... 1-25 
Washman....... 0-80 
Watchman........ 185.00 | No overtime 
WONGTH sath sedan tas aoe BRIDPONs <5 n.51403 245.00 | No overtime 
TTEVER SL ont we Sa 0-90 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Driver Bib <«: 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Loader? scsi és 0-81 
lel pee: 2 stocks c. 0-70 | Casual Labour only 
Nite Loader....... 180-00 | No overtime 
Rede Lake ced es nie so hitters Checker 0-98 
ROGG cs co eee ae LOBGGr tert coats 0-91 
Driver-Mech....... 260-00 | No overtime 
Red Lake: Areca cere kat SHippercwey ve oes. 250-00 | No overtime 
Orivierd ees... 1-00 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
MB Ne ia ee ee 0-95 
Qlerlesy riage sb « 157-50 | No overtime 
Dry den ss gee tins hi ove ec Driver-Loader..... 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
PortsArthin. eee der « sate SHIN GET ters ws see 250-00 | No overtime 
DETER De Ls cael 0-90 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Driver p, Lae... 0-85 | Plus 0-05 Safe Driv. Bonus 
Loatderstt <. See. . 0-81 
Nite Loader....... $175-00-$185- Higher rate payable to Loader 
in charge, when applicable. 
Helper? "hite ot toss 0-70 | Casual Labour only 
Clorle 4.5: 2a te ine 157-50 | No overtime 
Highway Drivers 
(Tractor-Trailery Ist 6 mos.: 3-5c plus 0-2e per mile S.D.B. 
2nd 6 mos. : 3-6c plus 0-2c per mile S.D.B. 
After1 Yr.:  3-7e plus 0-2¢ per mile 8.D.B. 


90c per hour for terminal work. 


All casual and spare trips, and all bobtail trips at lowest rate. 


P. A. Roadwork 
(Bobtail Van) 


Winnipeg Roadwork 
(Bobtail Truck) 


Red Lake Highway Drivers 


and unloading. 


3-5c¢ per mile plus 0-2c Safe Driving Bonus plus $4.50 per trip for loading 


$225.00 per month plus $15.00 per month Safe Driving Bonus. 


(Trucks as shown) Tractor: $10.25 plus 0-75 S.D.B. per trip 
Tandem: 9.25 plus 0-75 8.D.B. per trip 
Bobtail: 8.75 plus 0-75 8.D.B. per trip 
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Plus same extras as per 1952-53 Agreement. 


RE 


ollective Agreements 


Collective Agreements in 


Non-Ferrous Metal Mining 


Three out of every four workers employed in mining gold, copper, lead, 
zinc, silver and cobalt are now covered by collective agreements. The 


Labour Department has record of 59 agreements covering 31,000 miner 


Although the first organization among 
non-ferrous metal miners in Canada dates 
from the latter part of the last century, 
the subsequent spread of unionization in 
the industry was slow and uneven. A con- 
siderable number of locals, organized before 
the First World War, gradually went out 
of existence, until by the mid-1920’s workers 
in the industry were almost completely 
unorganized. Organizing was going on 
during the 1930’s but little success was 
achieved until after 1940, and it is only 
during the past half dozen years that 
workers in the gold and copper mines of 
northern Ontario and Quebec have become 
organized. 

At the present time, however, three out 
of every four workers employed by com- 
panies mining gold, copper, lead, zinc, 
silver and cobalt are covered by the terms 
of collective agreements. In total, the 
Economics and Research Branch has on 
file 59 collective bargaining agreements 
covering close to 31,000 non-ferrous metal 
mining employees. 

Compared with coal mining, the other 
major part of the mining industry, labour 
organization in non-ferrous metal mining 
has lagged and has been subject to greater 
fluctuation. Among the contributing factors 
two, perhaps, predominate. First, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the basic labour force 
in Canadian coal mines has derived from 
the coal mines of Great Britain where 
there is a long history of organized labour 
and where family mining traditions exist. 
The labour force of the non-ferrous metal 
mining industry has, on the other hand, 
tended to be somewhat unstable. 

Second, coal mines in Canada are located 
in well developed areas of the country and 
the coal mining regions are themselves 
compact. Thus, organizing and the servic- 
ing of an organization have not been 
difficult. Metal mines are, however, located 
in the more isolated northern regions and 


s 


in the interior of British Columbia. 
Furthermore, the metal mining areas are 
less compact. Numerous metal mining 
areas, for example, are found in a band 
stretching across the north-central part of 
Ontario and Quebce 

A large majority of the collective agree- 
ments covering metal miners apply to 
mines in Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia. These are the major non- 
ferrous metal mining areas. Recently 
organization has been in progress among 
uranium miners in northern Saskatchewan. 
No agreement coverage figure is shown for 
this group of workers. Although certifica- 
tions have been issued covering a number 
of mines, the Department has no record of 
collective agreements having been signed. 
The Department also has no record of 
collective bargaining or of organizing 
activity in the recently discovered base 
metal deposits near Bathurst, N.B. 


Bargaining Units 

As a rule, each collective agreement 
covers production and maintenance 
employees at a mining property, including 
underground workers, surface workers, and 
mill workers if the company operates a 
mill. Supervisors, office staffs, technical 
personnel and company guards are normally 
excluded from the bargaining unit. A few 
of the base metal mining concerns also 
operate smelters. Smelter employees may 
be covered by the same agreement as the 
mine and mill employees or they may 
have a separate agreement. Since smelter 
employees are engaged in a manufacturing 
operation, they are not included in the 
coverage of this study. 

The bargaining units range in size from 
fewer than 50 to several thousand 
employees. Sixty-eight per cent, however, 
have between 100 and 500 workers 
(Table 1). The largest bargaining units 
cover a few large base metal mining oper- 
ations. Few gold mines employ more than 
500 workers. 
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TABLE 1—SIZE OF THE BARGAINING 
UNITS 


Size of the Bargaining Units |Agreements header te 


25 and under 100 employees... 8 600 
100 and under 300 employees... 27 5,400 
300 and under 500 employees... 13 4,700 
500 and under 1,000 employees. . | 4 2,9 
1,000 And OVER. i cos+ caoeesoaes 7 17, 261 
Total—All Bargaining Units... 59 30, 900 


Unions 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (independent) and 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) are the principal unions organizing 
employees in the industry. The Mine-Mill 
Union, known until 1916 as the Western 
Federation of Miners, has been in existence 
for more than 50 years. However, during 
the twenties and thirties its membership 
in Canada was negligible. At the present 
time it bargains on behalf of employees 
of the large International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited, at Sudbury, Ont. 
Although it had established organizations in 
the gold mining areas of northern Ontario 
during the eadly 1940’s, it now represents 
workers at few other mines in eastern 
Canada. Outside of the Sudbury member- 
ship, its main strength lies in the far 
West and North. This union bargains on 
behalf of the workers of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, in the southern interior part of 
British Columbia, and for the employees 
of 24 other smaller mining concerns located 
mostly in western Canada, according to 
agreements filed in the Economics and 
Research Branch. Recently the Mine-Mill 
union has been engaged in organizing 
uranium miners in northern Saskatchewan. 

After the expulsion of the International 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union 
from the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
1949 following allegations of communist 
activities on the part of its officers, the 
United Steelworkers’ Union was given 
jurisdiction over non-ferrous metal mining 
employees. The Steelworkers set about 
organizing gold and copper miners in the 
Timmins and Noranda areas of northern 
Ontario and Quebec respectively. The 
Department of Labour now has agreements 
between this union and 16 mines in these 
areas. 
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Collective Agreements 


Most frequently, collective agreements 
covering non-ferrous metal mines and their 
employees have a duration of one year, 
although some of the contracts extend for 
periods up to 18 months. As a rule the 
contracts are renewable from year to year 
unless notice of a desire to negotiate new 
or revised provisions is given by either 
party within a specified time before the 
annual expiry date. 

The items dealt with are similar to those 
found in labour-management agreements 
generally and include clauses dealing with 
wage rates, hours of work, statutory holi- 
days, vacations, seniority, union security, 
and grievance procedures. Each of these 
matters is dealt with in some detail below. 


Wage Rates, Hours of Work and 
Other Working Conditions 


Wage Rates—As a rule, collective bar- 
gaining agreements covering non-ferrous 
metal mining employees list the hourly 
rates to be paid for each occupational 
classification within the bargaining units. 
For many occupations in this industry, 
particularly underground, an_ incentive 
bonus scheme is in operation under which 
employees can earn amounts greater than 


the basic hourly pay, depending upon their 


production* Details of the incentive rates 
are, however, not part of the collective 
agreements. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the agreements do make reference to the 
incentive rates, either through a provision 
that the union is to be consulted before 
bonus rates are set or adjusted, or by 
stating that established rates must not be 
altered during the life of the agreement. 

In about half of the 33 agreements apply- 
ing to gold mines, hourly wage rates may 
be adjusted during the life of the agree- 
ment if there is a change in the selling 
price of gold. Usually the change in price 
must be more than a specified amount 
before a wage change is possible. Only one 
contract provides for a definite and auto- 
matic increase in wage rates related to an 
increase in the price of gold. The others 
merely permit the re-opening of bargaining 
over wage rates. y 

Hours of Work—A work week of 48 
hours is specified in 37 of the 59 collective 
agreements covering non-ferrous metal 
mines; the 87 agreements apply to 15,000 
workers. Usually the 48-hour week is 
spread over six days of eight hours, but in 


*For example, according to the Labour 
Department’s annual survey of wage rates, 
as at October 1953, the average basic rate 
for gold miners in Ontario was $1.18. Their 
average earnings per hour were $1.69. 


some of the agreements only a half day 
is worked on Saturday and more than eight 
hours Monday through Friday. 

The average work-week in 14 of the 
bargaining units is 44 hours. In only three 
does the 5-day, 40-hour week apply. These 
three do, however, cover a large proportion 
of the workers since they include workers 
at the two largest base metal mining 
operations. 

Overtime—Overtime provisions are highly 
uniform throughout the agreements exam- 
ined. The general requirement is that 
employees be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half for all work performed outside of 
regular hours of work. Many of the agree- 
ments specify that delays in hoisting men 
from the mine at the end of the shift, 
which are beyond the power of manage- 
ment to prevent, shall not be regarded as 
overtime. Such delays are usually restricted 
to 15 minutes. 

Reporting Pay and Minimum Call Pay 
—Base metal miners’ collective agreements 
usually guarantee a minimum period of 
work or pay in lieu of work to employees 
reporting for their usual shift (reporting 
pay) and to employees called to work 
outside of scheduled hours (call pay). 
Forty-two of the 59 contracts have a 
minimum reporting pay clause. Fifty-four 
include a minimum call pay provision. The 
most frequent minimum in both eases is 
four hours at the employee’s regular rate of 
pay (Table 2). 


‘TABLE 2—REPORTING AND MINIMUM 
CALL PAY PROVISIONS 


Provisions Agreements = nes 
Reporting Pay 
Four-hour minimum.,........ 33 21,500 
Two-hour minimum......... 9 3,800 
ING PYOVISION Rs) s0ascsie nase 17 5, 600 
TIOUAUS Pobre. Mobis ates 59 30,900 
Minimum Call Pay 
Four-hour minimum......... 48 17,500 
Three-hour minimum........ 6 11, 600 
Two-hour minimum......... 1 800 
GS EM UIMLON Si ae oSisiiine «She's © 1,000 
BEOUAIAS We hoaiss ce aeeeuee 59 30, 900 


Shifts—Although shifts are worked at 
practically all producing mines, provisions 
regarding the operation of shifts are 
‘uncommon among the agreements analysed. 
Furthermore, fewer than half of the con- 
tracts make provision for the payment of 
shift premiums to employees working on 
evening or night shifts. Shift premiums 
wanging from 2 to 10 cents an hour are 


specified in 26 of the agreements. All of 
these provide a larger premium for the 
third than for the second shift. Premiums 
of 4 cents for the afternoon shift and of 
8 cents for the night shift are stipulated 
in 9 agreements, while in 7 agreements the 
shift differentials are 3 cents for the after- 
noon shift and 5 cents for the night shift. 


Statutory Holidays—Fifty-three of the 
contracts stipulate a number of days 
throughout the year as paid statutory 
holidays. Four to six days are named in 
the largest number, 40, covering 15,000 
workers. However, more than 13,000 
employees under seven agreements are 
entitled to seven paid statutory holidays 
during the year. Employees not required 
to work on paid holidays are to be paid 
at their regular rates. An employee required 
to work on any of the days is to be paid 
at double his regular rate (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3—STATUTORY HOLIDAY 


PROVISIONS 
Provisions Agreements Rowen 
Number of Paid Statutory 
Holidays 

RO ecg ale oR le Aaa 3 600 
th) he eee ye Ps & 10 5,500 
ye ee ee 18 6, 600 
PARR: Cana Cove neta beter wae 12 2,900 
Wa yO. 24 vden es 13,000 
8 days or more.... <a 3 1,100 
MOL TOVMION. 55005060 ess0s. 6 1,200 

POOR srs: <= ohond oaince ais Vis 59 30, 900 

Rate of Pay for Work on Paid 
Statutory Holidays 

Time and one half........... 2 300 
DOS le ING ce he es ws Zi 47 27, 000 
Double and one half time..... 2 1,700 
PADI CREA cons ev bieaiviee<' 2 700 
IN ORO VISIONS, «0555 suas nile wv 6 1, 200 

LORRI a8 a saash «coh ah 59 30, 900 


In six agreements a number of days are 
named as holidays but it is not specifi- 
cally stated that employees who do not 
work on these days will be paid. In five 
of them, it is clear that employees required 
to work on any of the days will be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. 

Annual Vacations with Pay—Deiails of 
annual vacation-with-pay plans are con- 
tained in all but two of the agreements 
examined. In all of them the length of 
vacation is determined by the length of 
the employee’s service with the company. 

Of the 57 agreements outlining vacation- 
with-pay plans, 56, covering 28,818 
employees, provide a paid vacation of one 
week after one year of service. The other 
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agreement, covering 400 employees, stipu- 
lates a two-week paid vacation after the 
first year of service (Table 4). 

All of the agreements that provide a 
vacation of one week after one year of 
service also provide for a second week of 
vacation. The service requirement for a 
second week varies, but is most commonly 
five years (see Table 4). 

A third week of vacation is provided for 
in 13 of the agreements, covering 16,100 
workers. Service requirements for the third 
week range from 13 to 25 years. Twenty 
years is most common. A third week of 
vacation is prevalent for workers at most 
of the larger mines. 


Two methods of calculating the amount 
of vacation pay were found in almost equal 
numbers in the agreements. Under one 
method the employee receives a percentage 
of his earnings during the previous year. 
The percentage is normally two per cent 
for a vacation of one week, four per cent 
for two weeks, and six per cent for three 
weeks. Under the other method employees 
receive their regular straight-time rate of 
pay for the hours that the employee would 
normally have worked during his vacation. 


TABLE 4—VACATION WITH PAY 


PROVISIONS 
Provisions Agreements ——_ 

No Provision for Vacation 

WEEE SY cots Site creams kien 2 1,700 
One Week After One Year 

Rarivancec 22 MEE Bec a pict ny se 56 28,800 
Two-Week Vacation 

After 1 year service......... 1 400 

After 2 years service......... 18 5,800 

After 3 years service......... 3 8,500 

After 4 years service......... 1 300 

After 5 years service......... 29 12,200 

After 6 years service......... 1 200 

After 7 years service......... 4 1,800 

Total—Two-week vacation. . 57 29, 200 
Three-Week Vacation 

After 13 years service........ 2 1,300 

After 15 years service........ 1 500 

After 20 years service........ 9 14, 200 

After 25 years service........ 1 100 

Total—Three-week vacation. 13 16, 100 


Seniority 


All but one of the 59 agreements have 
some form of seniority plan. In some 
agreements seniority provisions are exten- 
sive in coverage and fully detailed, while 
in others they. are briefly outlined. Clauses 
usually specify the type of seniority; 
application in layoffs, rehirings, and promo- 
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tions; the length of probationary periods 
for new employees; and the reasons for 
which seniority will be lost. 

In a majority of the agreements it is 
specified that both company seniority and 
department seniority will apply. Company 
seniority{ refers to the employee’s length 
of service at the mining establishment and 
an employee’s company-wide seniority refers 
to his length of continuous service relative 
to all other employees covered by the 
collective agreement. Department seniority 
refers to the employee’s length of service 
in the particular department in which he 
is employed. Normally, the departments 
are specified in the agreement, for example, 
underground, surface, and mill or at a 
larger mine, underground, mechanical, mill, 
assay office, and surface. Where the com- 
bined type of seniority exists, each 
employee is listed on both a company-wide 
seniority roster and one of the department- 
wide seniority rosters. 

Seniority has its application mainly where 
layoffs, recalls or promotions are con- 
cerned. In the mining agreements seniority 
is the governing factor where skill and 
ability are relatively equal. Where com- 
pany and department seniority exist, 
layoffs, are, as a rule, to be carried out 
on the basis of company-wide seniority, 
skill and ability considered. Employees are 
to be re-called in the reverse order of being 
laid off, again taking into account skill 
and ability. The right to be re-hired is, 
however, usually limited to a stated period 
of time, often six months from the date 
of layoff. Promotions are to be carried 
out on a departmental basis. Skill and 
ability are, of course, also considered; and 
where relatively equal as between 
employees, preference is given to the 
employee with the greatest departmental 
seniority. 

A substantial number of the agreements 
provide for company seniority only. Pro- 
motions as well as layoffs and re-hirings 
are to be conducted on a unit-wide basis 
with the usual aptitude qualification. In 
one agreement, only department-wide 
seniority is mentioned. The frequencies 
of the various types of seniority are shown 
in Table 5. 

In 41 of the 59 agreements examined a 
probationary period of employment is 
necessary before seniority rights can be 
acquired. The length of the probationary 
period varies from less than three months 
to more than six months. But in 25 agree- 
ments covering 18,000 workers, that is in 


{The expression “plant seniority” is sometimes 
used but since in most cases a company operates 
one mining establishment, “plant seniority” is 
the same as “company seniority.” F i 


more than half of the 41 agreements, a 
probationary period of three months is the 
rule. Most agreements state that at the 
completion of his probationary period an 
employee’s seniority is dated from his first 
day of employment (Table 5). 


TABLE 5—SENIORITY PROVISIONS 


vs Workers 
Provisions Agreements Usversa 
Types of Seniority 
Department-wide seniority. . 1 400 
Plant or Company-wide 
BOVE G vou e Paces c<s tes 23 6, 200 
Department and Plant-wide 
BOIGTICY sis cies Sie kmss oaae 34 24,100 
Not mentioned.............. 1 200 
Loop: ts ot ae ee 59 30,900 
Probationary Period 
Less than 3 months.......... 2 500 
‘ree months... ....0c<vsdess 25 17,900 
More than 3 months, less 
Shans year. ess. e es 8 14 6, 800 
Not. mentioned.......0....+. 18 5,700 
OUAN ES Wet eene dace ets 59 30, 900 


An employee may lose his seniority rights 
for a number of reasons. The three most 
frequently mentioned are: (1) voluntary 
quits or discharges (29 agreements, 20,000 
employees); (2) absence without leave for 
a stated period (15 agreements, 15,000 
employees); and (3) failure, upon notifica- 
tion, to return to work within a given 
period after a lay-off (31 agreements, 
20,000 employees). 

Leaves of Absence—Nearly all of the 
contracts make provision for leave of 
absence to be granted to employees for 
personal reasons. When such leave is 
authorized, the employee’s seniority rights 
are maintained. 

Leave of absence for union business is 
frequently mentioned specifically. Ordin- 
arily an employee may be granted leave 
for the duration of the contract in order to 
to take up a full-time union position. The 
time to be allowed employees to attend 
union conventions is also often specified. 


Union Security 


Union security arrangements which place 
an obligation upon employees in the 
bargaining unit to join the union, such as 
the closed or union shop, are not included 
in any of the agreements. Union security 
in the non-ferrous metal mining agreements 
is related entirely to the check-off of union 
dues, and only half the agreements pro- 
vide for a check-off.t More than 65 per 


_ tAn analysis of union security provisions found 
in a sample of collective agreements representing 
all industries shows that more than 50 per cent 


cent of the workers are, however, in 
bargaining units for which a check-off is 
provided. 

The largest proportion of the workers are 
covered by 10 agreements which have a 
Modified Rand Formula clause (see Table 
6). This formula provides that union dues 
will be deducted from the pay of all 
employees in the bargaining unit whether 
or not they are members of the union. 
The Modified Rand Formula applies in the 
largest bargaining units in the industry in 
terms of numbers of employees covered. 
In 19 agreements covering fewer than 5,000 
workers a voluntary check-off is in opera- 
tion. Individual employees must sign an 
authorization form before the employer will 
deduct union dues from their pay. 


TABLE 6—CHECK-OFF OF UNION DUES 


PROVISIONS 
Provisions Agreements psi 

Check-off Provisions.......... 29 18, 400 
Voluntary Revocable........ 11 2,000 
Voluntary Irrevocable....... 4 2,000 
Modified Rand Formula..... 10 13,500 

Voluntary (not stated 
whether revocable or not).. 4 900 
No Provision. ....0icisseds. 30 12,500 


Grievance Procedure 


In all of the agreements a method is 
provided for dealing with complaints that 
may arise during the life of the contract. 
In most, a detailed grievance procedure is 
set forth. It is provided in all but one 
of the contracts that a dispute not settled 
by agreement through the grievance pro- 
cedure will be submitted to arbitration for 
a final and binding decision. Any work 
stoppage while the agreement is in force is 
prohibited in practically all of the contracts. 

Complaints which constitute a grievance 
are in most cases limited to those con- 
cerning the interpretation and application 
of the clauses of the agreement. Only 16 
contracts covering 8,000 employees either 
do not mention such limitations or expressly 
state that any dispute arising during the life 
of the agreement will be treated through 
the grievance procedure. 

Union representation in the grievance 
procedure is outlined in the agreements. 
They usually provide for the nomination 
of a stated number of union stewards for 
a given number of employees and for the 
formation of a plant grievance committee 


have a provision concerning union membership 


and almost 70 per cent provide a check-off (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1140). 
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to handle the complaints of employees. 
The grievance procedure is to be followed 
in various stages from the section foreman 
to the principal officers of the company. 
Time allowances in each step vary from a 
minimum of 48 hours to one week or more. 
In some agreements, the maximum time- 
lapse increases in successive stages. For 
example, a foreman to whom a grievance 
has been submitted may have 48 hours in 
which to render a decision. If the decision 
is not accepted and the grievance is carried 
on through the other levels, the general 
manager may have seven days in which 
to review the case. 

Union representatives at the later stages 
of the grievance procedure may include 
union officials outside the scope of the 
bargaining unit. ‘Twenty-one agreements 
covering nearly 10,000 employees have such 
clauses. In 15 agreements, affecting about 
7,000 employees, grievances may be referred 
to the head office of the union before going 
to arbitration. 

Thirty agreements covering 21,000 
employees contain specific clauses for the 
handling of grievances over alleged wrong- 
ful dismissal. The latter are generally 
initiated at a later stage than other 
grievances. 

Grievances related to payment of wages 
also normally receive special consideration. 
Nearly all agreements mention a given 
delay after the employee received his last 
pay within which a grievance concerning 
pay must be filed. Under 28 agreements 
covering 20,000 employees, if the grievance 


is settled in favour of the employee, the. 


terms of settlement must be made retro- 
active to cover all loss of pay. In the other 
agreements, the retroactivity of the settle- 
ment is either not mentioned or is left to 
the discretion of the parties who settle the 
complaint. Where the grievance concerns 
a production bonus or contract work pro- 
visions, 19 agreements affecting 9,000 
employees stipulate that the grievance must 
first be taken to a bonus or contract 
committee before the regular grievance 
procedure can be initiated. 


In about half the agreements, including 
those of most large establishments, general 
or group grievances are to be taken up 
without reference to the early stages of the 
grievance procedure. 
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Clauses specifically giving the company 
authority to initiate grievances were con- 
tained in only 16 agreements. 


Employees having to take time out for 
grievance work are to receive their regular 
rate of pay when absent during working 
hours, according to 23 agreements covering 
over 18,000 employees. Some of the agree- 
ments, however, limit the amount of such 
time to a stated number of hours per 
month. Other agreements specify that the 
company may terminate this practice at 
its discretion. In 22 agreements applying 
to about 8,000 workers it is provided that 
grievance work on the part of employees 
shall be remunerated only if the confer- 
ence is called by the company. The other 
agreements either have no provision cover- 
ing pay for grievance work or specify that 
time spent on grievance work is not to be 
compensated. 


As is usual among collective agreements 
throughout Canadian industry, grievance 
arbitrations under non-ferrous metal mining 
contracts are most frequently handled by a 
three-member board. This is the procedure 
set forth in 38 of the metal-mining agree- 
ments covering 24,000 workers. The union 
and the company each nominate a repre- 
sentative. These two then try to agree on 
a third member to act as chairman. If 
they cannot agree on a chairman within a 
specified time some impartial third person 
is usually designated in the agreement to 
appoint the chairman. The arbitration 
clause in seven agreements provides for the 
appointment of a single arbitrator rather 
than an arbitration board. 


The terms of 12 gold-mining agreements, 
covering about 5,000 workers, provide for 
grievance arbitrations to be handled through 
the Canadian Division of the American 
Arbitration Association. The Association is 
a private organization which maintains lists 
of arbitrators and which specifies certain 
principles and procedures to be followed in 
arbitrations. It will submit lists of sug- 
gested arbitrators to the parties from which 
the choice of an arbitrator can be made. 
Once an arbitrator is selected he must 
follow the procedure laid down by the 
Association and the Association handles the 
details of the case for the parties. The 
use of the facilities of the American Arbi- 
tration Association has become widespread 
in the United States. The gold mining 
contracts here noted are among the first in 
Canada providing for the use of its services 
in labour arbitrations. 


| anew ewn cy een nese 


Legislation Enacted by Parliament 
of Canada during 1953-54 Session 


New consolidation of Criminal Code adopted and Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act amended. New Acts provide for: control of extra- 
provincial road transport by provincial boards, pensions for disabled 


The first session of the 22nd Parliament 
of Canada opened on November 12 and 
was prorogued on June 26. 

During the session a revision of the 
Criminal Code was adopted after lengthy 
study by a Royal Commission, several 
committees and by Parliament itself. The 
revised Code, which will become law on 
proclamation, is the first consolidation of 
the criminal law of Canada in more than 
60 years. 

Changes were made in the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, enabling 
the federal Government to provide financial 
assistance for the training of disabled 
persons and increasing the membership of 
the Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
the representative body that advises the 
Minister of Labour in connection with the 
administration of the Act. 

Legislation was passed to authorize 
pensions for the totally and permanently 
disabled, the cost to be borne equally by 
the federal and provincial governments. 

A new section was added to the Navi- 
gable Waters Protection Act authorizing the 
making of regulations which will continue 
the requirement that a seaman employed 
on a Canadian ship on the Great Lakes 
must hold a seaman’s card. 

Following the Privy Council decision that 
interprovincial and international motor 
vehicle undertakings are within federal 
jurisdiction and as a result of a confer- 
ence between federal and provincial authori- 
ties, the Motor Vehicle Transport Act ‘was 
enacted. It provides for the regulation of 
extra-provincial undertakings by a provin- 
cial transport board. 

Death benefits for federal civil servants 
and members of the armed forces were 
provided for by an amendment to the 
Public Service Superannuation Act. 

A new Veterans Benefit Act was passed, 


consolidating the provisions of the former 


Act and of the Orders in Council made 
under it. 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


New housing legislation establishes a new 
system of insured mortgage loans and 
enables chartered banks to make loans to 
finance the construction of houses. 


Revised Criminal Code 


A complete revision of the Criminal 
Code, the first since the criminal law was 
codified in 1892, was passed by Parliament 
and will come into effect on a day to be 
fixed by the Governor in Council. 

The task of preparing a new consolidated 
Code was begun by a Royal Commission 
in 1949. A Bill containing a revision of 
the Code (Bill No. H-8) was first intro- 
duced in the Senate in the spring of 1952 
and was studied by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce. A revised Bill (Bill O) was passed 
by the Senate in December 1952, and was 
introduced in the House of Commons as 
Bill No. 93, in January 1953. After second 
reading, it was referred to a Special Com- 
mittee of the House, which, after consider- 
ing the submissions of many organizations, 
reported the Bill with amendments in May 
1953. However, there was not sufficient 
time before the prorogation of Parliament 
to allow the Bill to be proceeded with. 
In the 1953-54 session the Bill as passed 
by the Senate with the amendments recom- 
mended by the Special Committee was 
introduced in the House as Bill No. 7 and 
was considered section by section in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Several sections in the revised Code are 
of particular interest to labour. The main 
labour organizations appeared before the 
Special Committee considering the Bill in 
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1953, and some amendments were made as 
a result of their representations to the 
Committee and to the Government. 

The section in the Code dealing with 
criminal breach of contract was amended. 
Section 499 of the present Code makes it 
an offence for any person wilfully to break 
a contract made by him knowing or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the prob- 
able consequences will be to endanger 
human life, cause serious bodily injury, or 
expose valuable property to destruction or 
injury. It also makes guilty of an offence a 
person who is bound by contract to supply 
light, power, gas or water and who wilfully 
breaks the contract knowing that the prob- 
able consequences will be to deprive the 
inhabitants of a place of their supply of 
light, power, gas or water; and a person 
bound to carry mails, passengers or freight 
by railway who wilfully breaks his contract 
knowing that the probable consequences 
will be to delay or prevent the running of 
a train. 

The corresponding provision in the 
revised Code, Section 365, makes guilty of 
an offence every person who wilfully breaks 
a contract knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the probable con- 
sequences will be to endanger human life, 
to cause serious bodily injury, to expose 
valuable property to destruction or serious 
injury, to deprive the inhabitants of a place 
of their supply of light, power, gas or 
water, or to delay or prevent the running 
of a train on a railway that is a common 
carrier. The offence may be an indictable 
offence punishable by five years’ imprison- 
ment, or a summary conviction offence, for 
which the maximum penalty is a $500 fine 
or six months’ imprisonment, or both. The 
maximum penalty that could be imposed 
under Section 499 was a fine, on summary 
conviction, of $100 or three months’ 
imprisonment. 

It was pointed out by the labour organ- 
izations, and particularly by the CCL, that 
Section 499 provided mainly for punish- 
ment of breaches of contract by persons in 
the employer class, eg., by a company 
which had contracted to supply a city or 
other place with light, power, gas or water 
or by a railway company which had con- 
tracted to carry mails, passengers or 
freight. 

The labour organizations felt that the 
more general wording of the revised pro- 
vision made liable to prosecution employees 
who violated a collective agreement or 
broke their contract of employment by 
going on strike. As a result of their rep- 
resentations, a subsection was added to 
protect employees who engage in a strike 
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that is legal under labour relations legis- 
lation. It provides that an employee does 
not wilfully break a contract within the 
meaning of the section if he stops. work 
as a result of the failure of his employer 
and himself or his employer and a union 
to which he belongs to agree upon any 
matter relating to his employment, pro- 
vided that before the stoppage of work 
occurs all steps provided by law for the 
settlement of industrial disputes have been 
taken and any provision of a collective 
agreement for the final settlement of differ- 
ences without stoppage of work has been 
complied with. 

Another subsection provides that no pro- 
ceedings may be taken under Section 365 
without the consent of the Attorney- 
General. 


In spite of these added clauses, the CCL 
objected to Section 365 on the ground that 
breach of contract is a civil matter and 
should not be dealt with in the criminal 
law. It submitted that adequate penalties 
for illegal strikes are prescribed in labour 
relations laws and that an illegal strike 
should not be a criminal offence. 

Another change in the Code of interest 
to labour is in the provisions relating to 
“mischief”. Section 372 in the new Code 
is a consolidation of 15 sections in the 
present Code dealing with wilful destruc- 
tion of property. These sections cover 
destruction of property during a riot, 
destruction by a person who is a vagrant, 
and destruction of specified kinds of prop- 
erty. For each type of offence and type 
of property damaged a specific penalty is 
set. Section 372 makes any person who 
wilfully destroys, damages or interferes with 
the use of property guilty of the indictable 
offence of mischief and liable to life 
imprisonment if the mischief causes danger 
to life, to 14 years’ imprisonment if the 
mischief is committed in relation to public 
property, and to five years’ imprisonment 
if the mischief is committed in relation to 
private property. 

The labour organizations argued that this 
section could be used against employees 
who picketed an employer’s property or 
went on strike, even where the strike is a 
legal one, since any strike interferes with 
the use of property. In view of their 
objections, two subsections were added 
which provide that a person does not 
commit mischief by reason only that he 
stops work as a result of a dispute relating 
to his employment between his employer 
and himself or his employer and a bargain- 
ing agent acting on his behalf or as a 
result of his taking part in a combination 
of employees for their own reasonable 


protection, or by reason only that he 
“attends at or near or approaches a dwell- 
ing house or place for the purpose only of 
obtaining or communicating information”. 
(This is the commonly accepted definition 
of legal picketing, which was first placed 
in the Code in 1876, later dropped and 
again enacted in 1934.) 


Similar provisos were added to the section 
dealing with sabotage, as a result of the 
submissions of the labour organizations. 
Section 52 of the revised Code, which is 
similar to the former Section 509A, makes 
it an offence punishable by 10 years’ 
imprisonment to impair the efficiency of 
any vessel, vehicle, aircraft, machinery or 
other thing or to cause property to be lost, 
damaged or destroyed for a purpose 
prejudicial to the safety, security or 
defence of Canada or of the armed forces 
of any other state lawfully present in 
Canada. 


It was pointed out that a strike might 
be held to prejudice the security of Canada 
and for this reason a subsection was added 
to protect employees legally on strike. 


Only small changes in wording were made 
in the section defining the offence of 
intimidation (Section 501) which has 
frequently been referred to in cases dealing 
with picketing. Section 366 of the revised 
Code makes guilty of an offence anyone 
who “wrongfully and without lawful 
authority, for the purpose of compelling 
another person to abstain from doing any- 
thing that he has a lawful right to do, or 
to do anything that he has a lawful right 
to abstain from doing...besets or watches 
the dwelling house or place where that 
person resides, works, carries on business 
or happens to be...” It also provides that 
a person who attends at or near or 
approaches a dwelling house or other place 
for the purpose only of obtaining or 
communicating information does not watch 
or beset’ within the meaning of the section. 
The definition of legal picketing is there- 
fore unchanged. The CCL proposed that 
the provision should be amended to make 
it legal to picket for the purpose of “peace- 
fully persuading any person to work or 
abstain from working.” This is lawful 
under British trade union law. 


- Under the present Code the penalty for 
the offence of intimidation is a fine not 
exceeding $100 or three months’ imprison- 
ment. In Section 366 the offence is 
declared to be punishable on summary 
conviction and the penalty is not specified. 
Penalty for a summary conviction offence 
is a fine not exceeding $500 or six months’ 
imprisonment or both. 


| 
. 
| 
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Another provision substantially the same 
in the new Code makes it an offence for 
an employer or his agent to refuse to 
employ or to dismiss a person merely 
because he is a trade union member, to 
use penalties or threats to seek to compel 
employees to abstain from joining a union, 
or to conspire to do any of these things. 
The only change is in the penalty. Under 
Section 502A of the present Code the 
offence is punishable on indictment or 
summary conviction and an offender is 
liable, if an individual, to a fine not exceed- 
ing $100 or three months’ imprisonment; 
if a corporation, to a fine not exceeding 
$1,000. In the new Code the offence is 
punishable on summary conviction only. 

The provisions protecting employees and 
unions from prosecution for conspiracy in 
restraint of trade have not been changed. 
Section 409 of the new Code states that 
@ conspiracy in restraint of trade is an 
agreement between two or more persons to 
do any unlawful act in restraint of trade 
but that the purposes of a trade union are 
not unlawful by reason only that they are 
in restraint of trade. Section 410 states 
that, except where otherwise expressly pro- 
vided by law, no person shall be convicted 
of conspiracy in restraint of trade by 
reason only that he refuses to work with 
a workman or for an employer, or does 
any act for the purposes of a trade com- 
bination. A “trade combination” means 
any combination between employers or 
workmen or others for the purpose of 
regulating the relations between employers 
and employees or the conduct of an 
employer or employee in respect of his 
business or employment. 

Another group of provisions in the Code 
of interest to labour are those dealing with 
riots. Little change was made in these 
provisions. An “unlawful assembly” is 
defined as an assembly of three or more 
persons who, with intent to carry out any 
common purpose, assemble in such a 
manner as to cause persons in the neigh- 
bourhood to fear on reasonable grounds 
that they will disturb the peace tumultu- 
ously or provoke others to do so. A riot 
is an unlawful assembly that has begun to 
disturb the peace tumultuously. A person 
who takes part in a riot is guilty of an 
indictable offence and liable to two years’ 
imprisonment. To take part in an unlawful 
assembly is an offence punishable on 
summary conviction. Where a_ justice, 
mayor, sheriff, or the lawful deputy of a 
mayor or sheriff receives notice that 12 or 
more persons are unlawfully and riotously 
assembled at any place within his juris- 
diction, he must go to the place and, if he 
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is satisfied that a riot is in progress, read 
a proclamation ordering the crowd to 
disperse. Every one is guilty of an indict- 
able offence and liable to life imprisonment 
who wilfully and with force prevents a 
person from making such a proclamation, 
or who does not peaceably disperse and 
depart from the place within 30 minutes 
after the proclamation is read. 

In a brief presented by the CCL to the 
Senate committee which studied the Bill 
after it had been passed by the House, it 
was urged that in the section dealing with 
riots it should be made clear that the 
proclamation must be read only where a 
real riot is in progress. The Senate 
amended the section by inserting the words 
“Sf he is satisfied that a riot is in progress” 
to make it clear that the mayor or other 
official has the responsibility of determining 
whether or not there is a riot. 

A provision in the present Code (Sec- 
tion 415 A) which was changed makes it an 
indictable offence, punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment or a $5,000 fine or both, 
knowingly to employ a person at a wage 
lower than the minimum wage fixed by 
any law of Canada, to falsify any employ- 
ment record with intent to deceive, to 
punch a time clock with intent to deceive, 
to put the wages of more than one 
employee in the same envelope with intent 
to evade the provisions of any law of 
Canada, or to employ any child or minor 
contrary to any law of Canada. This sec- 
tion was enacted in 1935 as the result of a 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads. 


In the revised Code all these provisions 
except the two dealing with falsifying an 
employment record and punching a time 
clock were omitted. The Minister of 
Justice stated that the other matters were 
dealt with in labour laws. The section 
in the new Code (Section 341) provides 
that every one who, with intent to deceive, 
falsifies an employment record by any 
means, including the punching of a time 
clock, is guilty of an offence punishable 
on summary conviction. 


Vocational Training 


In introducing a Bill to amend the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, the 
Minister of Labour stated that the Act, 
passed in 1942, had been designed for the 
training of veterans and the needs of the 
immediate post-war period, and that certain 
amendments were necessary to meet 
present-day requirements. After second 
reading, the Bill was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. 
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The most important new provision in the 
Act authorizes the Minister to enter into 
agreements with the provinces to provide 
financial assistance for the training of dis- 
abled civilians for the purpose of rehabili- 
tating them and fitting them for gainful 
employment. The Minister stated that 
training of disabled persons has been 
carried on during the past few years under 
existing schedules in the training agree- 
ments with the provinces but that this new 
provision would make it possible to make 
special arrangements with regard to the 
disabled. Under the new provision arrange- 
ments could be made for taking care of the 
financial needs of a disabled person while 
receiving training. (Federal aid for medical 
services was provided for in the estimates 
of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare.) 

Another amendment gives the Minister 
authority to enter into agreements with the 
provinces for “any training project to in- 
crease the skill or efficiency of persons 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
fishing or in any other primary industry 
in Canada, or in homemaking”. ‘Training 
of this nature has been carried on under 
the provision for agreements to continue 
projects begun under the Youth Training 
Act, 1939, and is provided for in Schedule O 
of the Act. Such training is given in 
short-time classes usually in the winter 
months; costs are shared equally with the 
provinces. 

The Act previously authorized the federal 
Government to undertake training projects 
to fit persons for employment “for any 
purpose contributing to the efficient prose- 
cution of the war” whether in industry or 
the armed forces. This has been changed 
to “for any purpose contributing to the 
defence of Canada”. The Act now also 
authorizes training which may be required 
by other federal government departments. 
The new subsection authorizing such train- 
ing states that the Minister may undertake 
projects to provide vocational training “to 
fit persons for employment for any purpose 
in the national interest that is within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada and is approved by the Governor 
in Council”. 

Other amendments increase the member- 
ship of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council from 17 to 21 so as to provide 
representation from all the provinces, as 
well as from other groups not previously — 
represented, and provide for the appoint- © 
ment of alternate members to act in the © 
absence of regular members. The Act also 
provides for the payment of the per diem — 
allowance of members of the Council in | 
an amount to be fixed by the Governor in 


Council (in place of the former $10 a day 
laid down in the Act) and for an extension 
in the time allowed after the termination 
of the fiscal year for the submission of the 
Minister’s annual report to Parliament on 
the administration of the Act. 


Great Lakes Seamen 


A new Part IV was added to the Navig- 
able Waters Protection Act giving the 
Governor in Council authority to issue 
regulations in the interests of the safety 
and security of Canada respecting the 
employment of seamen on Canadian ships 
in the Great Lakes. The purpose was to 
give statutory authority for the reenact- 
ment of the Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations. These regulations were made 
under the Emergency Powers Act, which 
expired on May 31, 1954. Part IV is to 
remain in force for three years only. 

The regulations, first made in 1951, 
require a seaman seeking employment on 
a Canadian ship in the Great Lakes to 
obtain a seaman’s card from the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The Minister of Labour 
may refuse to grant a seaman’s card if 
the presence of the applicant on a ship in 
the Great Lakes might prejudice the 
security of Canada. A seaman who has 
been refused a card may appeal to an 
advisory committee of at least three mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister. 


Pensions for the Disabled 


The Speech from the Throne announced 
the Government’s intention to introduce a 
measure to provide for a program of 
financial assistance to totally disabled per- 
sons, the costs of which would be shared 
equally by the federal and _ provincial 
Governments. The main features of the 
legislation, which are similar to those of 
the Old Age Assistance Act passed in 1951, 
were agreed on at a federal-provincial con- 
ference held in January. The Disabled 
Persons Act was introduced in May by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
and received Royal Assent on June 26. 
It will come into force on proclamation. 
The Act authorizes the federal Government 
to pay half of a pension of up to $40 a 
month to a needy person between 18 and 
65 years of age who is totally and per- 
manently disabled. 

The definition of “totally and perma- 
nently disabled” is to be made by 
regulation. The Minister stated that the 
definition was to be made in regulations 
rather than in the Act because it would 
be subject to change in the light of the 
experience gained in the administration of 
the legislation. 


To be eligible for a pension a disabled 
person must have resided in Canada for 
the 10 years immediately preceding the 
date the payments are to begin and must 
qualify under the prescribed means test. 
The amount of income allowed, including 
the pension, is $720 a year in the case of a 
single person, $1,200 a year in the case of 
a married person living with his spouse, 
and $1,320 a year in the case of a married 
person living with a blind spouse. These 
income limits are the same as those under 
the Old Age Assistance Act. 

A disabled person is not eligible for a 
pension if he is already receiving an allow- 
ance under the Blind Persons Act, the Old 
Age Assistance Act, the Old Age Security 
Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, or 
a mother’s allowance. A pension will not 
be granted to a patient in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, mental institution, home for 
the aged, institution for incurables, or, 
except as prescribed by the regulations, to 
a patient in a hospital, nursing home or 
private charitable or public institution. The 
Minister explained that the intention was 
that a person whose care was being paid 
for by his family would be covered but a 
person who was already being cared for by 
the state would not be covered. 

Provision for payment of the pensions in 
any province will be made by an agreement 
between the provincial and the federal 
Government. A province may specify the 
maximum allowance to be paid, the mini- 
mum age of a recipient (which may be 
higher than the 18-year age set by the 
federal Act) and any other conditions of 
eligibility set forth in the provincial law; 
but the scheme proposed by the province 
must be approved by the Governor in 
Council before an agreement may come 
into operation. In accordance with the 
terms of the Act, the agreement must set 
out the responsibilities of the province for 
the administration of the pensions plan. 
One of the conditions laid down by the 
federal legislation is that the agreement 
must provide for suspension of payments to 
any disabled person who, in the opinion 
of the provincial authority, unreasonably 
neglects to take advantage of treatment or 
rehabilitation facilities available in the 
province. 

All provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec have legislation enabling 
them to make agreements with the federal 
Government for the payment of the pen- 
sions, and Prince Edward Island has indi- 
cated that it also intends to take advantage 
of the scheme. It is estimated that from 
25,000 to 35,000 disabled persons will be 
covered. Previous to the introduction of 
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the scheme for a nation-wide system of 
disability allowances, three provinces had 
legislation providing for assistance to dis- 
abled persons. Such legislation was passed 
in Newfoundland in 1948, in Ontario in 
1952 and in Alberta in 1953. 


Extra-Provincial Highway Transport 

Soon after the announcement of the 
Privy Council’s decision in the Winner 
case that interprovincial and international 
motor vehicle undertakings are within 
federal jurisdiction (L.G., April, p. 559), 
the Minister of Transport stated in the 
House of Commons that it would not, in 
his view, be in the public interest to have 
a divided jurisdiction in the regulation of 
highway transport and that he proposed to 
call a conference of provincial highway 
authorities to discuss the problem. As a 
result of the conference and with the 
approval of eight of the nine provinces 
represented, a Bill was introduced which 
entitles a provincial transport board to con- 
trol extra-provincial motor vehicle under- 
takings operating in and through the 
province. 

The Act, which passed both Houses of 
Parliament without amendments, provides 
that, if provincial law requires local car- 
riers to be licensed, no extra-provincial 
carrier may operate in the province without 
obtaining a licence. The provincial trans- 
port board is given authority to issue 
licences to extra-provincial carriers on the 
same terms as to local carriers and to 
determine tolls and tariffs for extra-provin- 
cial undertakings in the same manner as 
for local transport. A fine of $1,000 may be 
imposed for violation of the Act or failure 
to comply with any order of a provincial 
transport board made under the authority 
of the Act. 

The Governor in Council may exempt 
any extra-provincial undertaking from the 
Act. The Act will come into force in any 
province only on proclamation. It was pro- 
claimed in force from August 1, 1954, in 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and from September 15, 1954, in 
Ontario. 


Extra-Provincial Pipe Lines 

In 1949 Parliament asserted its jurisdic- 
tion over interprovincial and international 
oil and gas pipe lines by enacting the Pipe 
Lines Act as a general statute applicable 
to companies which had obtained authority 
under a special Act of Parliament to con- 
struct or operate a pipe line. The Act gave 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
authority to control the location, construc- 
tion and operation of these pipe lines. 
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The Act has now been amended to make 
it clear that the Board has jurisdiction over 
all pipe lines connecting two or more proy- 
inces or extending beyond the limits of a 
province, and to require specifically that a 
company wishing to construct or operate 
an extra-provincial pipe line must obtain 
authorization to do so by a special Act 
of Parliament. It is stipulated that this 
does not prevent any person from operat- 
ing or improving an extra-provincial pipe 
line constructed before October 1, 1953. 


Life Insurance for Federal Public Servants 


An amendment to the Public Service 
Superannuation Act was introduced in the 
House of Commons in May to provide for 
contributory life insurance for federal civil 
servants and members of the regular forces. 
Under this legislation, death benefits are 
payable to the spouse or estate of a con- 
tributor equal to the amount of his salary, 
subject to a maximum of $5,000. 


The rate of contribution to the scheme 
by an employee is 40 cents a month for 
every $1,000 of insurance, or a maximum 
of $24 a year. The contribution to be 
made by the Government is approximately 
one-sixth of the total benefit, and will take 
the place of the gratuity of two months’ 
salary now given if a civil servant with 
more than two years’ service dies while in 
the service. 


After a contributor reaches the age of 
60, the benefits available to his spouse or 
estate in the case of his death decrease by 
one-tenth each year, so that there is no 
benefit for death after the age of 70. 

A contributor who leaves the public serv- 
ice or regular forces after having served 
for five years or more may within 30 days 
elect to continue to participate in the 
scheme. 


As originally passed by the House of 
Commons, the Bill made participation in 
the insurance plan compulsory. An amend- 
ment made by the Senate permits persons 
who were members of the Civil Service or 
the regular forces on July 1, 1954, to elect 
before November 1, 1954, not to participate 
in the scheme. Such an election is irrevoc- 
able. The Government has indicated that, 
if as many as 25 per cent of federal civil 
servants elect not to participate, the plan 
will be dropped. The amendment will come 
into force on proclamation. 


Superannuation of Government Employees 
Transferred to Crown Corporations 


Several statutes relating to Crown Cor- 
porations were amended to prescribe pen- 
sion provisions for persons who transfer 
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their employment from the public service 
to a Crown Corporation. The amendments 
(except those made to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority Act) were made retro- 
active to January 1, 1954, the date the new 
Public Service Superannuation Act went, 
into force. 


Previously, a civil servant who had been 
making contributions under the Civil Serv- 
ice Superannuation Act could continue to 
enjoy the benefits of this Act if he trans- 
ferred to a Crown Corporation. This policy 
was introduced to encourage the transfer 
of civil servants to Crown Corporations at 
the time when they were first established 
and had no pension plans of their own. A 
contributor under the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act had to be a permanent civil 
servant, and was likely to have had several 
years of service to his credit. 


Amendments to change this provision 
were made to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation Act, the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation Act and 
the Government Companies Operation Act. 
A person who, after January 1, 1954, leaves 
the public service to take an appointment 
with a Crown Corporation covered by one 
of these Acts will cease to be a contributor 
under the Public Service Superannuation 
Act. The Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Finance pointed out that, if 
this change were not made, a person with 
just over a year’s employment in the Civil 
Service could transfer to a Crown Corpora- 
tion and carry with him full rights under 
the Public Service Superannuation Act, 
which provides generally greater benefits 
than the Crown Corporation pension plans. 
He stated that while there is some variation 
in the pension plans, the main features, 
including rates of contribution and benefits, 
are fairly similar. 


The Public Service Superannuation Act 
itself provides for reciprocal transfer agree- 
ments between the Government and any of 
these Crown Corporations. Under such an 
agreement, if the employee agrees, both 
employer and employee contributions with 
interest will be transferred from one pen- 
sion fund to the other. Some discussion has 
taken place between the Government and 
certain of the Crown Corporations concern- 


ing these agreements. 


A civil servant under the age of 60 who 
transfers to a Crown Corporation will now 
have a choice of a return of his contribu- 
tions to the superannuation fund or a 
deferred annuity related to his service up 
to that time beginning at the age of 60. 


If there is a reciprocal transfer agreement 


with that corporation, he will have the 


third choice of having his pensionable 
service transferred to his credit under the 
pension plan of his new employer. 


The same Act which made these amend- 
ments includes a pension provision to 
cover civil servants who become employees 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
It provides that Seaway employees who 
were contributors under the Public Service 
Superannuation Act will continue to con- 
tribute under that Act, at least until a 
pension fund for Seaway employees is 
established. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


A new Veterans Benefit Act repeals and 
replaces the Act of 1951, which was 
extended in 1952 and 1953. It re-enacts in 
statutory form the provisions of the former 
Act and of the Orders in Council made 
under its authority. 

The Act makes the benefits of certain 
veterans legislation available to members 
of the Canadian Forces who have been on 
service in a theatre of operations. “Service 
in a theatre of operations” is defined to 
mean the service of a member of the 
Forces from the time of departure, at any 
time before July 27, 1953, from Canada or 
the United States to participate in mili- 
tary operations undertaken by the United 
Nations to restore peace in Korea until, 
having ceased to participate in such opera- 
tions, he is assigned to duty elsewhere, or 
until he returns to Canada or the United 
States, or until October 31, 1958, whichever 
is the earliest. Any service after October 
31, 1953, therefore, does not give entitle- 
ment to benefits. 

The Acts made applicable to Korean 
veterans, and in certain cases to persons 
enrolled in the special force whether or not 
they served in Korea, are the War Service 
Grants Act, Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 
Pension Act, Veterans’ Land Act, Veterans 
Insurance Act, Veterans’ Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans Act, certain sections of the 
Civil Service Act, the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act, the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act and Part V of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

Benefits provided by the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act and Part V of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act are also 
made applicable to persons who after July 
5, 1950, were engaged with the regular 
forces for a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act requires a veteran’s former employer 
to reinstate him in employment .upon dis- 
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charge under conditions not less favourable 
than those that would have applied to him 
if he had remained in his former job. 

Upon the discharge of a veteran covered 
by Part V of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the Government pays into the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund on his behalf the 
contributions of an employer and employee 
under the Act, at a combined rate of 96 
cents a week. The contributions are paid 
for the veteran’s period of service, subject 
to a maximum of five years in certain cases 
and of three years in other cases. 


Education Assistance to Children of War Dead 


The Act passed last year to provide 
financial assistance for the higher education 
of the children of veterans who died as a 
result of military service during the First 
or Second World War or in Korea was 
amended to make the assistance available 
to certain groups not previously eligible. 

The purpose of the Act, the Children of 
War Dead (Education Assistance) Act, is 
to assist veterans’ children to attend educa- 
tional institutions for which high school 
graduation is a prerequisite, e.g., univer- 
sities, normal schools and nursing schools. 
The whole or part of education costs may 
be paid and, in addition, a monthly allow- 
ance of $25 during a period of full-time 
study not to exceed four academic years 
or 36 months, whichever is the lesser. No 
assistance is given to a student who has 
reached the age of 25 years except to 
enable him to complete the academic year 
in which he reaches that age. 

Under the Act as passed, veterans’ chil- 
dren over the age of 21 years were not 
eligible for the assistance unless they had 
been receiving a pension under the Pension 
Act or certain other enactments until they 
reached the age of 21 years. The amend- 
ment was made to include children other- 
wise qualified who for some reason were 
not receiving a pension on their twenty- 
first birthday. It is estimated that not more 
than 25 children will receive benefits as a 
result of this amendment. Another amend- 
ment, extended the benefits of the Act to 
children of air raid precaution workers and 
of members of voluntary aid detachments 
who died as the result of war service. 

In the debate on the amendments it 
was stated that as of October 21, 1953, 
225 applications for assistance had been 
approved under the Act. 


Housing 


A new National Housing Act, which 
received Royal Assent on March 18 and 
was proclaimed in effect on March 22, 
establishes a new system of insured mort- 
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gage loans to finance the construction of 
houses. The former Act authorized joint 
loans by an approved lending institution 
and Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. Under the new Act, the Corpora- 
tion will insure loans made to assist in the 
financing of new residential construction. 
An important feature of the new legislation 
is that chartered banks and Quebec savings 
banks are now included in the group of 
lending institutions authorized to make 
loans under the Act. 

Insured mortgage loans may be made to 
assist in the construction of houses for 
home ownership or for rental housing and 
to finance the conversion of existing houses 
into multiple housing units. Under the 
former Act, the amount of a loan was 
limited to 80 per cent of the total value. 
This limit is still.in effect for loans to 
finance rental housing, but loans to finance 
the building of houses for home ownership 
may be 90 per cent of the first $8,000 and 
70 per cent of the additional value. This 
means that for houses costing up to $16,000 
the ratio of loan to total cost is greater 
than before, with a corresponding lower 
down payment required. The amount of 
a loan is subject also to a dollar maximum. 

The new Act also provides for longer- 
term loans to prospective home owners. 
For home ownership loans, including loans 
to co-operative housing associations, the 
period of amortization will be at. least 25 
years and not more than 30 years. How- 
ever, a borrower may arrange for a shorter 
term if he so indicates in writing. Under 
the former Act, a 20-year amortization 
period was the general rule. In the rental 
housing field, loans may be made for 25 
years or for such lesser period as may be 
agreed upon by the lender and the 
borrower. In the case of loans to assist in 
the conversion of existing. property into 
multiple housing units, the amortization 
period will be 15 years. 

The Act provided that the maximum 
rate of interest to be paid on loans was 
to be prescribed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil. Regulations gazetted April 14 fixed the 
interest rate at five and one-half per cent. 


Employment of Non-Canadians 
as Radio Operators 


Amendments to the Radio Act permit 
certain persons to be employed as radio 
operators in Canada who would otherwise 
be excluded from such employment. The 
Act provides that no person may be 
employed as a radio operator on any coast, 
land or mobile radio station unless he is 
a British subject, but that the Governor 
in Council may exempt certain’ persons 


from this requirement by regulations. The 
Minister of Transport stated that the pur- 
pose of the changes made this year was to 
authorize the exemption of Americans 
employed in Canada on defence and radar 
stations because of a joint defence arrange- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States, of certain aircraft pilots authorized 
to operate in Canada by virtue of agree- 
ments under the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, and of landed immigrants 
who are not yet Canadian citizens. 

Employment of United States personnel 
as radio operators on United States Govern- 
ment radio stations was formerly permitted 
by an Order in Council made under the 
Emergency Powers Act, which has now 
expired. 


Bills not Passed 


A Progressive-Conservative private mem- 
ber introduced for the second time a Bill 
to prohibit discrimination between men 
and women in rates of pay for work of 
comparable character, similar to the equal 
pay laws in effect in Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. The proposed legis- 
lation would have applied to works and 
undertakings under federal jurisdiction, 
including Crown Corporations and _ the 
federal Civil Service. The motion for 
second reading of the Bill was debated at 
length and received considerable support. 
The Minister of Labour stated that he was 


not yet convinced that a specific problem 
existed in the industries under federal 
jurisdiction serious enough to warrant inter- 
vention in the form of legislation requiring 
equal pay. The Bill was defeated by a vote 
of 109 to 78. 

A CCF private member’s Bill to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to provide for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues was again 
introduced. It was defeated by a vote of 
107 to 51. 

Another proposed amendment to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act introduced by the same member 
was designed to make it clear that a trade 
union, an employer, an employers’ organi- 
zation or an individual claiming to be 
aggrieved by a violation of the Act has 
the right to lay a complaint. The Act 
states clearly that a prosecution for an 
offence may be brought against a union or 
an employers’ organization but in a recent 
judgment of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench it was held that the Act did not 
authorize a union to lay a complaint 
against an employer (L.G., July, p. 1020). 

In the debate on the Bill, the Acting 
Minister of Labour stated that he was 
informed that the union intended to launch 
an appeal from that judgment. Following 
the appeal, careful consideration would be 
given as to whether such an amendment 
to the Act should be made. He moved 
adjournment of the debate. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario appeal court reverses decision awarding damages to employee 
injured by negligence of third party. B.C. court holds exchange of 
letters between union and employers did not constitute a collective 
agreement. Quebec court finds council of arbitration had no juris- 
diction in dispute involving automatic renewal clause in agreement 


In Ontario, the appeal court held that 
an employee injured in an accident caused 
by the negligence of a person other than 
her employer had no right to sue the 
third party for damages because, under the 
terms of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, an action may not be brought against 
an employer covered by Schedule 1 of the 
regulations under the Act. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court 
dismissed the application of two con- 
struction firms for a declaration that an 
exchange of letters between themselves and 
the bargaining agent for their employees 
constituted a contract to enter into a 
collective agreement. 
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In Quebec, a clause in a collective agree- 
ment specifying a period for the giving of 
notice to negotiate for the amendment of 
the agreement which is different from the 
period of notice specified in the Labour 
Relations Act was held to be valid. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


. «holds injured worker may not sue third party 
who is employer under Workmen's Compensation Act 


On November 17, 19538, the Ontario 
Court of Appeal reversed a judgment that 
had awarded $200 in damages to an 
employee as the result of an accident 
caused by a person other than her employer. 
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The Court of Appeal held that under the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act the 
employee had no right of action against 
the third party because he was an employer 
in Schedule 1 of the regulations under the 
Act. 

Mr. Justice Gibson, who delivered the 
judgment of the Gourt, gave the facts of 
the case. The plaintiff, an employee in a 
tea room in Toronto, was injured in the 
ladies’ washroom on her employer’s prem- 
ises when the employee of a contractor 
working on the roof accidentally broke a 
glass skylight in the ceiling of the wash- 
room. The plaintiff received a cut from 
falling glass on her back or right arm 
which required eight stitches. She was off 
work for a period of 13 days and was paid 
$20 by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Her average earnings, including 
tips, she stated to be about $30 or $35 a 
week. 

His Lordship stated that there was no 
doubt that the plaintiff’s accident arose 
out of and in the course of her employ- 
ment and that she received compensation 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Section 9 of the Act provides 
that, where a work accident entitles an 
employee or his dependants to an action 
against a person other than his employer, 
the employee may claim compensation or 
may bring an action against the third 
party. If the employee claims compensa- 
tion, the Board, or the employer, if 
individually liable, is subrogated to the 
rights of the employee and may bring an 
action against the third party in its own 
name or in the name of the employee or 
his dependants. Any sum recovered by the 
Board forms part of the accident fund. 

However, subsection (5) of Section 9 
states that no employer in Schedule 1 and 
no workman of an employer in Schedule 1 
or dependant of such workman has a right 
of action against any employer in Schedule 
1 or any of his workmen. If the Board is 
satisfied that the workman of an employer 
in Schedule 1 was killed or injured as a 
result of the negligence of an employer or 
the workman of an employer in another 
class or group in Schedule 1, the compen- 
sation awarded may be charged against 
that class. 

No direct evidence was given to prove 
that either the plaintiff’s employer or the 
contractor came within Schedule 1 of the 
regulations. Schedule 1, Class 25, includes 
“operation of a restaurant business, where 
not operated in or for another industry 
under Part I of the Act”. Mr. Justice 
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Gibson considered the fact that the plain- 
tiff had claimed and received compensation 
under the Act sufficient evidence that her 
employer came within Schedule 1 of the 
regulations. Only the industries listed in 
Schedules 1 and 2 come within the provi- 
sions of the Act, and Schedule 2 could not 
apply in this case since it refers only to 
municipal and provincial bodies and trans- 
portation and communication companies. * 

Mr. Justice Gibson cited a judgment in 
which it was stated that an employee’s 
election to claim compensation did not 
affect the liability of a third party for the 
accident and could not be relied upon by 
him as a defence. 

His Lordship then stated that he had 
given the parties leave to present further 
evidence as to whether the action was 
brought on behalf of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and as to whether the 
contractor came within Schedule 1 of the 
regulations. Counsel for the plaintiff in- 
formed the Court that the plaintiff had 
brought the action on her own behalf. 
He referred to the decision in Hutton v. 
Toronto R. Co. [1919] in which it was 
stated that under Section 9 of the Act both 
compensation and a court action are con- 
sidered to be within an employee’s rights. 
The election of compensation does not 
release the wrongdoer from liability but 
enables the Board to maintain an action 
against him for the benefit of the accident 
fund. Subrogation is not an assignment of 
the workman’s right of action but the 
Board is entitled to any amount recovered 
by an action. 

Mr. Justice Gibson stated that the further 
evidence presented established that both 
the plaintiff’s employer and the contractor 
were included in Schedule 1. Accordingly, 
under Section 9 (5) of the Act, the plaintiff 
was debarred from bringing action against 
the contractor. For this reason the con- 
tractor’s appeal was allowed. Newton v. 
Czolowski [1954] 2 DLR 518. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... . 


. .. holds that letters exchanged between union and 
employers did not constitute collective agreement 


The British Columbia Supreme Court 
on May 28 dismissed an action brought by 
two companies for a declaration that the 
terms of a collective agreement between 
the companies and a union had been 
settled by two letters exchanged between 
them, and for an order requiring the union 
to sign and execute the agreement. The 
Court held that the two letters did not 
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constitute an agreement between the par- 
ties, because each party had made an offer 
which was not accepted by the other. 

In delivering the judgment of the Court, 
Mr. Justice Wilson outlined the events 
leading up to the action. The defendant 
union, Local 213 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, was 
the certified bargaining agent for certain 
employees of the plaintiff construction 
companies. Before 1950 there was no 
written contract but the union had agreed 
to accept as binding on those of its mem- 
bers working for the plaintiffs the terms 
of the agreements made from time to time 
between the union and the B.C. Electric 
Railway Co. Ltd., in so far as they were 
applicable to the plaintiff’s operations. In 
the years 1951 and 1952 the contractors 
agreed to accept the wage settlements made 
between the union and the B.C. Electric 
as the basis of their agreement with the 
union, and collective agreements were con- 
cluded without difficulty. 

On August 11, 1953, when the current 
collective agreement was about to expire, 
the union wrote a letter to each plaintiff 
stating that the changes it desired in the 
agreement had already been presented to 
the B.C. Electric and were to go before a 
conciliation board. It asked the contrac- 
tors to give a letter to the union stating 
that they would agree on the settlement 
finally agreed on between the B.C. Electric 
and the union “wherever it affects the con- 
tractors”. Each of the companies replied 
in a letter that it was prepared to accept 
the final settlement reached at the con- 
clusion of negotiations between the B.C. 
Electric and the union “as the basis of” its 
agreement with the union. 


Following long negotiations and concilia- 
tion procedure, a collective agreement was 
concluded between the B.C. Electric and 
the union on January 26, 1954. The union 
then called on the plaintiffs to bargain with 
it for the completion of a collective agree- 
ment. The plaintiffs refused to do so, 
arguing that the letters created a contract 
which required the union to accept for the 
next two years (the term of the B.C. 
Electric agreement) the terms of the 1952 
agreement with the changes in wages and 
working conditions agreed to by the union 
and the B.C. Electric wherever such changes 
affected the contractors. 


The two companies brought an action for 
a declaration that the two letters con- 
stituted a binding agreement to enter into 
a collective agreement, for a declaration as 
_ to the terms of the agreement and for an 
order that the union sign and execute the 
said agreement. 
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The union conceded that the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal in Vancouver 
Machinery Depot Ltd. v. United Steel- 
workers of America [1948] 2 WWR 325 
established that unions may be sued as 
judicial entities in an action of this kind. 
It maintained, however, that a collective 
agreement was not a contract enforceable 
at law and that a declaratory judgment 
could not be obtained as to the existence 
of a contract unless it was one enforceable 
at law. To support the proposition that a 
collective agreement is not an enforceable 
contract, counsel for the union cited Young 
v. C.N.R. [1931] 1 WWR 49, a case in 
which an employee brought action for 
wrongful dismissal on the ground that it 
was contrary to the terms of a collective 
agreement. The Privy Council held that 
the agreement conferred on the plaintiff no 
enforceable rights. 


Mr. Justice Wilson considered that that 
case could not be applied generally to all 
collective agreements between employers 
and unions. He quoted Sections 44 and 45 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, which provided that a collective 
agreement was binding upon the bargain- 
ing agent, every employee in the bargaining 
unit and the employer, and that failure to 
observe an agreement was an _ offence 
against the Act. His Lordship stated that, 
if when Young v. C.N.R. was decided the 
Judges of the Privy Council had had before 
them a similar provision, he very much 
doubted that they would have reached the 
conclusion they did. 


His Lordship then proceeded to consider 
the question of when declaratory actions 
may be brought. Court Order XXV, Rule 
5, provides that “no action or proceeding 
shall be open to objection, on the ground 
that a merely declaratory judgment or order 
is sought thereby, and the Court may make 
binding declarations of right, whether any 
consequential relief is or could be claimed 
or not.” After citing many cases and legal 
authorities on the point, he concluded that 
the rule was to be interpreted liberally. 


Mr. Justice Wilson considered that, even 
under a narrow interpretation of the rule, 
the case at bar was one in which a declara- 
tory judgment might be given because 
important rights were involved. After 
examining the 1952 agreement between the 
companies and the union, he found that it 
provided for the arbitration of disputes 
arising under the agreement. This was an 
important right of both parties and one 
enforceable in the courts, where it would 
be an answer to an action brought by the 
union or an employee in respect of a dis- 
pute arising under the agreement. The 
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existence of a collective agreement con- 
ferred on both parties other valuable rights, 
His Lordship stated. It assured employers, 
such as the plaintiffs, industrial peace for 
the term of the agreement. 

Furthermore, the Act required employers 
to bargain collectively and they could be 
punished for failing to do so. The plaintiffs 
claimed that by the exchange of letters 
the parties had bargained collectively and 
reached a collective agreement. To estab- 
lish that they had not broken the law was 
highly important to the plaintiffs. His 
Lordship concluded that the important 
rights involved in the action could properly 
be the subject of a declaratory judgment. 

It remained to be seen whether the two 
letters did constitute compliance with the 
requirement to bargain collectively con- 
tained in the Act. Mr. Justice Wilson was 
of the opinion that the union’s letter was 
an offer, and that if the companies had 
replied in simple terms, “We agree to the 
proposal made in your letter”, there would 
have been a contract. It was clear that 
the union, having rejected the idea that 
there was a concluded agreement, was try- 
ing to obtain from the employers condi- 
tions which were not included in the old 
agreement or in the changes in the agree- 
ment with the B.C. Electric. The union 
claimed that the whole agreement was 
open and that it could raise any point it 
saw fit to raise. This assertion was not 
consistent with the offer in the union’s 
letter, His Lordship stated. 

Did the letter sent by the two companies 
constitute an acceptance of the union’s 
original offer? Mr. Justice Wilson con- 
sidered that it did not, because of the 
words “as the basis of our agreement”. In 
his view, this meant that the companies 
offered to accept the old agreement plus 
the changes negotiated in the B.C. Elec- 
tric’s agreement only as the basis on which 
a new agreement would be built. This offer 
was never accepted by the union. 

He concluded, therefore, that the two 
letters did not constitute an agreement, 
since each party made an offer which was 
not accepted by the other. Even if the 
union had accepted the companies’ offer, 
there would still be no enforceable con- 
tract, because negotiation would still be 
necessary before an agreement could be 
made on the basis of the B.C. Electric 
agreement. 

For these reasons the Court dismissed 
with costs the action brought by the two 
corporations. Hume & Rumble Limited 
and Peterson Electrical Construction Com- 
pany Limited vy. Local 218 of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (A.F. of 
L.) et al [1954] 12 WWR(NS) 3821. 
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Quebec Superior Court... 


. .« holds arbitration council without jurisdiction 
as union didn't give notice within required time 


In a judgment given at Quebec on 
April 17, the Quebec Superior Court held 
that a council of arbitration appointed to 
study a union’s proposed amendments to a 
collective agreement was without jurisdic- 
tion, because, since the union had not given 
notice within the period specified in the 
agreement of its desire to amend the 
agreement, the agreement had been auto- 
matically renewed. 

Mr. Justice Dion gave the facts of the 
ease. About March 17, 1952, a collective 
agreement was concluded between the 
plaintiff company, La Brique Citadelle 
Limitée, and the Union Fédérale des 
Ouvriers de Briqueterie de Québec. A clause 
in the agreement provided for its automatic 
renewal at the end of one year, unless at 
least 60 days before the expiry date either 
party notified the other of its desire to 
amend or terminate the agreement. 

The union notified the company on 
January 31, 1953, that it desired to amend 
the agreement. At a meeting of the parties 
in February the company refused to nego- 
tiate on the ground that the agreement was 
automatically renewed because the union 
had sent its notice less than 60 days before 
the automatic renewal date. The union 
referred the dispute to the provincial Minis- 
ter of Labour for conciliation and about 
May 15 the Minister appointed a council 
of arbitration (conciliation board). 

At the first meeting of the council of 
arbitration on June 23, counsel for the 
company maintained that the council had 
no jurisdiction because the agreement had 
been automatically renewed. Two out of 
the three members of the council declared 
that the council did not have power to 
determine its own jurisdiction and that 
the question concerned a statutory pro- 
vision of public order which was within the 
authority of the courts. At the same time 
the council fixed September 22 and 23 as 
the dates for continuing its hearing of the 
dispute. 


The company then applied for a writ of 
prohibition to prevent the council of arbi- 
tration from functioning and for a declara- 
tion that the collective agreement had been 
automatically renewed on March 17, 1983, 
for a term of one year. Counsel for the 
defendants, the members of the council of 
arbitration, argued first that, by virtue of 
Section 34 of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Act, a writ of prohibition could not be 
issued against a council of arbitration. His 
second argument was that, even if a writ 
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of prohibition could be issued against a 
council of arbitration, there were no 
grounds for issuing one in this case because 
the council was legally constituted and had 
not exceeded its jurisdiction. This argu- 
ment was based on the contention that the 
collective agreement had not been auto- 
matically renewed because the union had 
given the company notice within the period 
prescribed by Section 15 of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

Mr. Justice Dion first quoted Section 34 
of the Act, which provides that the deci- 
sions of a council of arbitration are final 
and cannot be revised by the courts, that 
a prerogative writ may not be issued 
against a council or against any of its 
members in their official capacity and that 
Article 50 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
(which provides for supervision of inferior 
tribunals by the Superior Court) is not 
applicable to councils of arbitration. His 
Lordship was of the opinion that councils 
of arbitration are bodies exercising adminis- 
trative and quasi-judicial functions, and 
that a writ of prohibition may be issued 
against a council of arbitration that exceeds 
its jurisdiction. On this point he cited the 
decision of Chief Justice Rinfret in L’Al- 
liance des professeurs catholiques de Mont- 
réal v. La Commission des relations ouvrié- 
res (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1177). 

Mr. Justice Dion then quoted Section 15 
of the Act. This provides that when a 
collective agreement is concluded for one 
year with an automatic renewal clause it 
is automatically renewed for another one- 
year term unless either party notifies the 
other, between the 60th and the 30th day 
before the renewal date, that it desires to 
terminate or amend the agreement or 
negotiate a new agreement. 

The defendants claimed that the Labour 
Relations Act was a law of public order 
which the parties must observe in every 
respect. Agreements which were contrary 
to the provisions of Section 15 were null 
and void because no one can evade a law 
of public order through a private agree- 
ment. The plaintiff replied that, even if 
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The review of the regulations issued under 
the Ontario Elevators and Lifts Act (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1158) stated that passenger ele- 
vators in cities are excluded from the new 
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the Act were a law of public order, the 
provisions of Section 15 were not neces- 
sarily of that character. 

Mr. Justice Dion considered that in its 
general purpose the Act was a law of 
public order but that not all its provisions 
related to public order. A law should be 
interpreted as being of public order if an 
offence against it would endanger the essen- 
tial interests of the state, the whole com- 
munity or of a class of society, or would 
menace the foundations of the economic 
and social order. 

In His Lordship’s opinion, Section 15 was 
not a provision of public order. Its terms 
were not imperative but merely directory. 
The Act did not stipulate that a provision 
in an agreement specifying a period of 
notice different from that mentioned in 
Section 15 would be null and void. Any 
agreements are permitted between citizens, 
His Lordship stated, provided that they 
are not prohibited by law or contrary to 
public order or morality. An agreement 
specifying a different period of notice was 
not prejudicial to either party to the 
agreement or to any third party. The pro- 
vision did not endanger the interests of 
society or of the working class or the 
foundations of the economic and social 
order. 

For these reasons Mr. Justice Dion con- 
cluded that the company and the union 
were entitled to agree to a different period 
of notice to negotiate from that mentioned 
in the Act. Since notice to amend the 
agreement had not been given in the pres- 
cribed period, the agreement had been 
automatically renewed on March 17, 1953. 

The company had, therefore, no obliga- 
tion to negotiate and the Minister of 
Labour had no power to establish a council 
of arbitration to make recommendations on 
the amendments proposed by the union. 

The Court held that the council of 
arbitration was without jurisdiction and 
that a writ of prohibition could be issued 
against it. La Brique Citadelle Limitée 
v. Gagné et Autres et VUnion Fédérale des 
Ouvriers de Briqueterie de Québec [1954] 
CS Montréal 262. 


regulations. This is incorrect. Passenger 
elevators in the City of Toronto are 
excluded; passenger elevators in other 
cities in the province are subject to the 
Act and regulations. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ships’ crews and ships’ officers regulations issued for government 
vessels. Alberta shortens apprenticeship period in beauty culture 


New regulations governing working con- 
ditions of ships’ crews and ships’ officers 
employed in the Public Service of Canada 
were recently approved by the Treasury 
Board. Working conditions covered in- 
clude salaries, payment of overtime, holi- 
days with pay, vacation leave, sick leave 
and special leave. 

One year’s practical experience must now 
be completed by applicants for certificates 
of proficiency in the beauty culture trade 
in Alberta. Two years’ experience was 
previously required. 

Provision was made in Ontario for the 
granting of disability allowances to certain 
persons in receipt of workmen’s compensa- 
tion or war service pensions. 


FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 


Regulations governing working conditions 
of ships’ crews and officers were issued by 
the Treasury Board on June 30 under the 
authority of Section 7 of the Financial 
Administration Act. This section permits 
the Treasury Board to make regulations, 
subject to any other Act, prescribing rates 
of compensation, hours of work and other 
conditions of employment of persons in the 
Public Service. 


Ships’ Crews 

The Ships’ Crews Regulations established 
by Treasury Board Minute T.B.469600 
were gazetted July 28 and became effective 
on August 1. They apply to all unlicensed 
crew members employed in the Public 
Service for duty in or on government ships 
such as supply ships, hydrographic vessels, 
icebreakers, fisheries patrol boats and quar- 
antine vessels. ‘The regulations do not 
apply to members of the regular forces or 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
operating patrol boats. 

Employees governed by the Ships’ Crews 
Regulations, numbering about 3,000, were 
formerly covered by the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations (L.G., 
March, p. 417; June, p. 859; Aug., p. 1157). 
The regulations are similar in most respects 
but the Ships’ Crews Regulations provide 
only for a system of compensatory leave 
for work on statutory holidays, and estab- 
lish a different system of payment for 
overtime work. 
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Salaries for ships’ crews are to be fixed 
in terms of a monthly rate by the Treasury 
Board after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Rations and living quarters aboard ship 
may be provided in addition to any other 
remuneration or benefits. If it is customary 
to supply rations and quarters on a ship 
and they are not supplied, the Treasury 
Board may fix an allowance to be paid in 
lieu of them. 

Hours worked in excess of 40 in a week 
are to be considered overtime and paid 
for at an hourly rate (one one-hundred 
and seventy-sixth of the monthly rate) or, 
at the discretion of the deputy head, in- 
stead of this payment, compensatory leave 
may be granted to the employee for a 
period equal to the amount of overtime 
worked beyond 40 hours. The system of 
compensation for overtime work differs 
from that of prevailing rate employees, who 
receive time and one-half for work in excess 
of 44 hours or the standard work-week, if 
longer, and who are not granted compen- 
satory leave for overtime work. 

The number of statutory holidays granted 
with pay is the same as for prevailing 
rate employees. Statutory holidays are 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day and one other holiday to 
be selected by the deputy head of the 
department concerned from the remaining 
holidays observed in the area of employ- 
ment. The Minister of the department 
may grant two more holidays according to 
prevailing custom in the area. 


Leave credits are granted for work done 
on a statutory holiday. , Leave credits are 
half a day for each work period of four 
hours or less and one day for each period 
of more than four hours. For prevailing 
rate employees the usual method of com- 
pensation for work done on a statutory 
holiday is payment of double _ time, 
although, at the discretion of the deputy 
head, leave credits may be granted in 
addition to regular pay. 

While a member of a ship’s crew is on 
vacation leave, sick leave or special leave 
with pay, he is deemed to be engaged on 
the basis of a five-day, 40-hour week. 

As for prevailing rate employees, vaca- 
tion leave is one week in the first year, 
one and one-half in the second, two weeks 
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annually from the third to twenty-fifth 
year and three weeks annually after 25 
years’ service. 

Ships’ Crews are entitled to the same 
amount of sick leave as prevailing rate 
employees, one and one-half weeks a year. 
Special leave is the same for ships’ crews 
as for prevailing rate employees, i.e., a 
maximum of three consecutive days after 
six months’ service, in certain cases, such as 
death in the family, jury duty or medical 
examination with a view to enrolment in 
the armed forces. 


Ships’ Officers 

Somewhat different conditions of employ- 
ment are established by the Ships’ Officers 
Regulations made under Treasury Board 
Minute T.B.467500 of June 30, also effec- 
tive August 1. 

Ships’ Officers include a master, mate or 
marine engineer certified under the Canada 
Shipping Act or any person in a position 
designated by the Treasury Board as that 
of a ship’s officer for the purposes of the 
regulations. They do not include members 
of the armed forces or of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. 


Officers’ salaries are to be fixed by the 
Treasury Board after consultation with the 
Department of Labour in terms of an 
annual rather than a monthly rate as for 
unlicensed crew members. Officers may, 
at the discretion of the deputy head, be 
paid half their salary if their ship is laid 
up during the non-navigation season, unless 
they are required to perform maintenance 
or other duties on a full-time basis. 

Overtime payment is made on the basis 
of a five-day, 40-hour week, although this 
basic work-week is not necessarily the 
operating week of the ship concerned. 
Overtime payment may be made for hours 
worked after eight in a day and for days 
worked in addition to five in a week. 


Overtime payment for work after eight 
hours in a day is to be in the form of a 
monthly lump sum. The monthly sum set 
by Treasury Board for the ship will be $5, 
$10, $15 or $20, according to the amount 
of overtime after eight hours in a day 
ordinarily performed on that ship as shown 
by past experience. The rates do not apply 
when an officer works on a shift basis 
unless he works longer than 40 hours in a 
week, not including Saturday and Sunday. 


Compensation is also provided for over- 
time worked after five days in a week. 
Such compensation is in addition to any 
overtime payment based on daily hours. 
For days of work in excess of five in a 
week, an officer engaged elsewhere than in 


_ British Columbia may receive a cash lump 


sum approved by Treasury Board as over- 
time payment. In British Columbia, an 
officer working at least 40 hours in a week 
from Monday to Friday who is required 
to be on active duty on the Saturday or 
Sunday immediately following may be 
given compensatory leave credits of one- 
half day for each such period of four hours 
or less and one day for each period of 
more than four hours. Where it is not 
possible during the fiscal year to grant 
compensatory leave, a cash payment may 
be made. 

The provisions for statutory holidays 
are the same for officers as for crew 
members, 

Vacation leave for officers is two weeks 
a year for the first 25 years and three 
weeks thereafter. 

Sick leave for officers is one and one- 
half weeks a year as for crew members. 
Officers may have up to 30 days’ special 
leave to their credit, but may not take 
more than five days at a time without 
Treasury Board approval. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 


As a result of an amendment to the 
regulations under the Disabled Persons’ 
Pensions Act, any allowance granted under 
the Supplementary Allowances Act to the 
wife or husband of a recipient of a disabled 
person’s pension in Alberta will not be 
considered as income for the purposes of 
the regulations. 

A second amendment provides for the 
suspension of the disabled person’s pension 
during the period that a recipient, in the 
opinion of the Pensions Board, unreason- 
ably neglects or refuses to avail himself 
of training, rehabilitation or treatment 
measures or facilities provided by or avail- 
able in the province. 

The amendments were made by OC. 
865-54 on June 11, gazetted June 30 and 
effective April 1, 1954. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


An applicant for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the beauty culture trade in 
Alberta is now required to establish one 
year’s practical experience rather than two, 
as before. Beauty culture is one of the 
trades designated under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act in which it is compulsory 
to hold a certificate. Apprentice certifi- 
cates, which are issued by the Department 
of Industries and Labour on application to 
persons working under the direct super- 
vision of a certificated operator, will 
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therefore be given for a one-year period, 
after which an apprentice must present 
himself for examination. The regulations 
(L.G., April, 1953, p. 587) formerly pro- 
vided for an apprenticeship period of two 
years. 

The Department is authorized to deter- 
mine the eligibility of candidates to write 
examinations, to conduct all examinations 
and to determine the candidates’ pro- 
ficiency. These duties were previously 
assigned to the Board of Examiners. 

The trade of providing manicures for 
women or men was removed from the list 
of trades which were designated in 1945 
as trades under the general description of 
the beauty culture trade. 

The amendments were made by O.C. 
923-54 on June 29 and gazetted July 15. 


Ontario Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


Under - the Ontario Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act, allowances up to $40 a 
month may be paid, subject to a means 
test, to permanently and totally disabled 
residents of Ontario between the ages of 
18 and 65 years. 

The definition of “disabled person” in the 
Act was amended this year so that it no 
longer excluded permanently and totally 
disabled persons receiving workmen’s com- 
pensation or receiving a pension, allowance 
or other benefit from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war service. This 
was done with the intention of dealing 
with these persons in regulations in such 
a way that it would be possible to grant 
allowances to certain deserving persons in 
the two categories. 

The regulations (L.G., 1952, p. 1107) have 
now been amended by O.Reg. 114/54 of 
June 10, gazetted July 17. They exclude 
from the coverage of the Act any person 
who is receiving compensation under the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act but make 
provision for the granting of an allowance 
to a person who is permanently and totally 
disabled by reason of physical or mental 
disability not connected with the accident 
or industrial disease for which he is 
recelving compensation and to the depen- 
dant, other than the widow, of a deceased 
workman. 

The regulations also exclude from the 
Act recipients of a pension, allowance or 
other benefit from the Government of 
Canada in respect of war services except 
for a dependant who is receiving or is 
included in a pension, allowance or other 
benefit under the Pension Act (Canada). 
A dependant in this case means a child, 
parent, brother or sister who is in a 
dependent condition, within the meaning 
of the Pension Act. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


An amendment to three orders issued 
under the Saskatchewan Hours of Work 
Act in 1953 extends by four months the 
period during which an exception from the 
44-hour standard set by the Act is 
permitted. 

Shop and office employees in 83 listed 
towns and villages with a population of 
between 300 and 500 may work up to 48 
hours in a week without payment of over- 
time until November 30, 1954. The same 
provision applies until November 30 in 
140 listed places with more than 300 in- 
habitants, including the nine larger towns 
but excluding cities, for employees in 
establishments other than shops, offices and 
factories. 

The three Orders in Council, 867/53, 
868/53 and 1019/53 (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1192) 
were recently amended to extend the period 
from May 31 to July 31, 1954. The 
further extension was made by O.C. 1690/54 
of July 27, gazetted August 6. 


Canadian Municipalities 
(Continued from page 1277) 


It must, however, not be concluded that 
labour relations in Canadian municipalities 
are in any sense tense or unhappy. Indeed, 
this study has convinced the authors of just 
the reverse. Canadian municipalities have 
shown initiative, flexibility and good faith 
in adapting themselves to the changed con- 
ditions which trade unionism and collective 
bargaining have involved. Unions of munic- 
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ipal employees have pressed the demands 
of their members with vigour and ability. 
But they have also behaved responsibly 
and with due recognition of the special 
nature of their employment. The result has 
been a history of amicable labour relations 
which does credit to both parties and which 
compares favourably with the experience 
of most Canadian industries. 


: Un 
| 
| 


' 


employment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefits increase in June, statistics* 
show, but ordinary claimants drop in number for 5th consecutive month 


Although an increase in the total of 
initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit was reported for 
June, the number of ordinary claimants 
(persons completely separated from their 
employment) declined by almost 20 per 
cent during the month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that during June a 
total of 114,797 initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit were 
filed in local offices across Canada, com- 
pared with 113,427 for May and 72,752 
during June 1953. The increase was con- 
centrated chiefly in Ontario and was due 
mainly to lay-offs or to the adoption of 
a shorter work-week in the iron and steel 
products and transportation equipment 
industries. 

Ordinary claimants declined for the fifth 
consecutive month to a total of 199,531 
(147,113 males and 52,418 females) on 
June 30. The decrease from May 831 
(when 247,755 claimants were registered) 
was about 48,000. On June 30 one year 
ago, ordinary claimants numbered 119,830. 
Unemployment registers were included in 
the live file on June 30 for an additional 
45,413 claimants, of whom 36,696 were on 
short-time and 8,717 on temporary lay-off. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during the month totalled 117,005; entitle- 
ment to benefit was granted in 82 per cent, 
or 96,341 cases. Claimants not entitled to 
benefit during the month totalled 27,011 
(including 6,347 on revised claims), of 
whom 10,276, or 38 per cent, failed to fulfil 
the minimum contribution requirements. 
Among the chief reasons for disqualification 
were “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 5,345 cases; “not unemployed” 
3,053 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 2,414 cases. 

All provinces except Ontario showed a 
decline in the number of new beneficiaries 
during June (81,942) over May (87,468). 
In Ontario, the count of new beneficiaries 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


increased from 27,631 during May to 33,412 
in June. During June 1953, the number of 
new beneficiaries for Canada was 49,161. 

A substantial reduction occurred in the 
amount of benefit paid in June ($15,702,229) 
over May ($20,709,106), and the days 
compensated declined from 6,575,003 (in- 
cluding 81,922 disability days) in May to 
5,050,883 (including 81,681 disability days) 
during June. A total of $8,408,071 was paid 
during June 1953 in respect of 2,731,888 
unemployed days. 

During the week June 26-July 2, an 
estimated 168,680 beneficiaries received 
$2,835,006 in compensation for 922,758 days 
(of which 15,988 were disability days), 
compared with an estimated 246,269 bene- 
ficiaries who received $4,188,446 as com- 
pensation for 1,341,840 days (including 
22,481 disability days) during the week 
May 29-June 4. During the week June 27- 
July 3, 1953, a total of 90,859 beneficiaries 
received $1,548,187 in compensation for 
509,070 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.07 for the week June 26-July 2, com- 
pared with $3.12 for the week May 29- 
June 4. For the same week last year, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $3.04. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June show that insurance books or contri- 
bution cards have been issued to 3,929,239 
employees who have made contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 258,924, an increase of 1,630 during 
the month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decisions CU-B 1049, CU-C 31, June 24, 1954 


The claimant is employed as a carder at 
the cotton mill of the Dominion Textile 
Company, at St. Grégoire, Montmorency, 
Que. On July 23, 1953, he filed a short- 
time initial claim for benefit at the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

On November 27, 1953, the local office 
sent to the Insurance Officer a Report of 
Possible Disqualification (Form UIC 493A) 
along with the claimant’s statement that 
he was now working four days a week and 
that the local office had refused to pay 
him benefit in respect of Saturday because 
it was a holiday at the factory. 

After examining the file, the Insurance 
Officer, on December 1, 1953, disqualified 
the claimant from receipt of benefit in 
respect of Saturdays, October 31, November 
7, 14 and 21, 1953, because, in his opinion, 
those days “were comprised in a calendar 
week during which-he had worked the full 
working week (Section 31(1)(e) of the 
Act)”. The Insurance Officer commented 
that, under Section 31(1)(e) of the Act, 
“a short-time claimant who is ordinarily on 
a five-day week is held not to be unem- 
ployed on the sixth working day of any 
week in which he works four days, con- 
secutive or not, for his usual employer”. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant appealed to a Court 
of Referees which, after having heard 
representations made by Mr. Wilfrid 
Lacroix, MP, and Mr. J. Dubé, an official 
of the Syndicat National Catholique du 
Textile de St. Grégoire de Montmorency, 
came to the conclusion that the claimant 
was entitled to benefit in respect of the 
aforesaid Saturdays. The Court expressed 
the opinion that the employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company had to be 
“available to the employer six days a week 
and, in fact, were ordinarily working six 
days”. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Chief Claims Officer, on 
January 25, 1954, appealed to the Umpire 
on the ground that the decision of the 
Court of Referees was ultra vires in that it 
ruled on a question of coverage, which, 
pursuant to the Act, came under the 
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jurisdiction of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. He also pointed out that the 
claimant should have been disqualified 
from benefit under paragraph (c), and not 
under paragraph (e), of Section 31(1) of 
the Act. 

Following this appeal, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission availed itself of the 
provision of Section 50 of the Act and 
referred to the Umpire for decision the 
question of whether the working week at 
the Dominion Textile Company of Mont- 
morency was five or six days. 

The Syndicat National Catholique du 
Textile de St. Grégoire de Montmorency 
requested a hearing before the Umpire 
and it was held in the City of Quebec on 
April 2, 1954. The union was represented 
by Mr. Louis-Philippe Pigeon, QC, and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
by Mr. Claude Dubuc, Legal Adviser. 
Messrs. Lacroix and Dubé were also 
present. 

* * * 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion did not pay the claimant the benefit 
which was allowed to him by the Court 
of Referees in respect of the Saturdays 
October 31, November 7, 14 and 21, 1953, 
because the Court concluded that the 
working week at the weaving mill at 
St. Grégoire de Montmorency was six days 
and, therefore, dealt with a question which 
is vested in the Commission by the Act. 

There is no provision in the Act which 
allows the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to withhold the execution of a 
decision of a Court of Referees which rules 
on a question of right to benefit, even if 
such decision implicitly includes an expres- 
sion of opinion on a question of coverage. 

On the contrary, Section 67 of the Act 
imperatively prescribes that where payment 
of benefit is directed by a Court of 
Referees, it can be deferred only when an 
appeal to the Umpire is brought on the 
ground that the claimant should be dis- 
qualified under the provisions of Section 41 
of the Act—which obviously does not app 
in the present case. 

I would also point out that the Chief 
Claims Officer was incorrect in stating that 
the Insurance Officer, at the hearing before 
the Court of Referees, informed the Court 


that the case had to be referred to the 
Commission. The transcript of the evidence 
indicates that the Insurance Officer merely 
explained to the Court of Referees that it 
was not required to decide the question of 
contributions but solely the question of 
benefit. 


Now to deal with the main issue in 
question, I have to decide whether the 
Saturdays October 31, November 7, 14 and 
21, 1953, were, for the claimant, recognized 
holidays within the meaning of Section 
31(1)(c) of the Act and, as requested by 
the Commission, whether the working week 
at the cotton mill of the Dominion Textile 
Company at St. Grégoire de Montmorency 
is five or six days. 


According to established jurisprudence, a 
question of this kind has to be decided in 
accordance with the contract which governs 
the working conditions of the claimant and 
the practice which is followed at the place 
where he is employed. 


The collective bargaining agreement 
between the Dominion Textile Company 
and the Syndicat National Catholique du 
Textile de St. Grégoire de Montmorency, 
which I have carefully examined, shows 
explicitly that the ordinary working week 
at the factory at St. Grégoire is one of 
40 hours and implicitly that Saturday is not 
considered to be a normal working day. 

Even if Mr. Pigeon’s contention that a 
40-hour working week does not necessarily 
mean a five-day week has some merit, it 
nevertheless remains that the facts show 
that during the last two years the Dominion 
Textile Company has in fact considered 
Saturday as a holiday. 

It is contended that Saturday is an 
ordinary working day because the employees 
have to be available for work on that day. 
The sole fact that the employee must be 
available does not make Saturday an 
ordinary working day. In most of the 
contracts which govern the working condi- 
tions of employees who are on a five-day 
week, the employer retains the right to call 
the employees to work on Saturday if 
necessary. 


ILO Report 
(Continued from page 1279) 

fully and in technically efficient ways. It 
is also necessary, it says, to use them in 
the industries and occupations where their 
productivity is greatest. The case for the 
greatest possible freedom of international 
trade rests upon this fact, the report notes. 

In dealing with the subject of plant and 
equipment, the study declares that prob- 


Notwithstanding the arguments which 
were submitted to the contrary and which 
I have carefully studied, I consider that 
the Saturdays in respect of which the 
claimant is claiming benefit were for him, 
or for the employees of his grade or class 
or shift at the factory where he was 
employed, recognized holidays within the 
meaning of Section 31(1)(c) of the Act. 

It follows that the working week at the 
factory is a five-day week and the appeal 
of the Chief Claims Officer is allowed with 
one reservation, viz, that the Commission 
will have to pay the claimant the benefit 
which was granted to him by the Court 
as an acquired right by virtue of Section 67 
of the Act in respect of Saturdays October 
31, November 7, 14 and 21, 1953. 

The present decision is in conformity 
with decision CU-B-276A, which was 
rendered by my predecessor in a similar 
case and on which the Chief Claims Officer 
has based his appeal. I would like to 
point out, however, as remarked by Mr. 
Wilfrid Lacroix at the hearing, that if the 
Commission applies the precedent which 
was established by my predecessor and is 
hereby confirmed in the case of a worker 
on a five-day week who misses one day’s 
work, it takes upon itself not to apply it 
when a worker is unemployed more than 
one day in the five days in question. Mr. 
Lacroix has contended that this constituted 
an implicit admission on the part of the 
Commission that the Act and the inter- 
pretation laid down by the Umpire were 
too rigid. He requested me that, if I 
maintained the appeal, to suggest to the 
Commission that it pass a regulation to 
make the sixth day compensable for all 
workers, whether they worked four days or 
less, or to recommend that the Act be 
amended to the effect that the first day 
of unemployment in any week be made 
compensable which would permit, in a case 
like that of the claimant Raoul Pilote, 
payment of benefit in respect of Friday. 

I will leave it to the Commission to 
study again this whole question of workers 
on a five-day week and, if it is felt neces- 
sary, to remove any anomaly which might 
be found to exist. 


ably no single factor has a more important 
effect on labour productivity than the 
amount of capital employed in conjunction 
with labour. It concludes, however, that 
“differences in the amount of capital per 
worker are not sufficient to account for 
observed differences in labour productivity,” 
and that “other factors also have an 
important influence upon this.” 
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‘Labour Conditions 


in Federal Government Contracts 


BOB SOMME eS ae BP HCO PEGE ee RUN MONE Se es MEE SS ie Mie ee NRC Se 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 200 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 145 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. : : : 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— : t , : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; — 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; | 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; £3 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (June Report) .......... 207 $ 775,755.00 
(AREA ROME Stay otaj yn) ee ot Mee 120 556,536.00 
Posifs Otn cater ae tetas as to orci Sciam. tats iol 6 35,909 . 92 
RCo oA cheat aia Reete ratnta ee Alo Pen Sa rial oxo 14 194,557.17 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person, shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of 


the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 


Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $2,274.30 was collected from three employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 34 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto). 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of housing units, walks & 
drives. Amherst N 8S: Albert Rayworth, 
*exterior painting. Ajax Ont: Swansea Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of trunk 
sewer; B Phillips Co Ltd, painting of 
steam plant; Miller Paving Ltd, construc- 
tion of asphalt roads & concrete sidewalks; 
Brant Construction Co Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing, repairs & improvements to Arbor 
Lodge (704), Rotary Hall (708). Downs- 
view Ont: H H Sutton, landscaping; K J 
Beamish Construction Co Ltd, paving of 


roads, parking areas & access roads. Galt 
Ont: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, land- 
seaping. London Ont: Wilfred P Jackson, 
*exterior painting. Napanee Ont: Joseph 
Downey & Son, *exterior painting. Peter- 
borough Ont: W R Hamblin, exterior 
painting. Chilliwack B C: Beaver Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 
Kitimat B C: Johnson-Crooks Construc- 
tion Corp (B C) Ltd, construction of 
houses. North Vancouver B C: Rosenquist 
& Sons, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: R E Stewart Construction, 
construction of garage, etc. Chatham N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of power plant bldg. Gagetown N B: 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; R K Chappell, clearing, grubbing & 
burning, No 1 priority training areas; 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; Byers Construction Co Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing & burning, No 1 priority training 
areas; Combustion Engineering Corp Ltd, 
supply & installation of boilers. Moncton 
N B: W RK McLaughlin Ltd, construction 
of inflammable stores bldg. Bouchard P Q: 
Northland Construction Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of outside services, roads, water & 
drainage systems; Northland Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Levis P Q: Mobec Ltd, rewir- 
ing & relighting of armoury. St Laurent 
P Q: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, 
security fencing, Canadair Ltd, Cartierville 
airport. Coodourg Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of ground 
services, Central Ordnance Depot. North 
Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd. 


construction of power plant bldg. Peta- 
wawa Ont: Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd, 
construction of barrack blocks & mess. 
St Catharines Ont: Wade Electric, rewiring 
& relighting of armoury. Trenton Ont: 
Provincial Engineering Ltd, alterations & 
additions to underground steam distribution 
system. Uplands Ont: Bedard Girard Ltd, 
installation of underground electrical distri- 
bution system, etc, street lights, fire alarm 
system & duct work service to standby 
plant. Gimli Man: Peter Leitch Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of garage; Peter 
Leitch Construction Ltd, permanent sub- 
floor replacement & cubicling of barrack 
blocks. Portage la Prairie Man: Malcolm 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage. 
Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Construction 
Ltd, construction of barrack blocks & mess 
& roadwork. Saskatoon Sask: Cotter Bros 
Ltd, connecting up boiler & supply & in- 
stallation of auxiliary equipment & piping, 
central heating plant. Claresholm Alta: 
International Water Supply Ltd, *explora- 
tory drill testing & drilling work. Cold 
Lake Alta: Bennett & White (Alta) Ltd, 
construction of control tower & standby 
& GCI power supply bldg. Rocky Point 
B C: Northern Construction Co & J W 
Stewart Ltd, construction of reservoir & 
water mains. 
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(Building and Maintenance) 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, exterior painting. Debert N S: Geo H 
Hamilton & Son, application of bonded 
roofs. Chatham N B: North Shore Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of Tracadie 
Range. Bury P Q: Ross-Diron Electric 
Ltd, rewiring & relighting of armoury. 
Bagotuule P Q: Ovila Gauthier Ltee, 
exterior painting. Lachine P Q: Lagendyk 
& Co Reg’d, exterior maintenance painting; 
Reid & Cambridge Ltd, alterations & 
repairs to overhead steam distribution sys- 
tem. Valcartier P Q: J O Lambert Ine, 
alterations, etc, workshop bldg, CARDE. 
Barriefield Ont: J W Havelin Ltd, interior 
painting, Military Camp. Centralia Ont: 


Lock & Son Ltd, interior & exterior paint- 
ing. Hamilton Ont: Tidey Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated metal 
bldgs, ete, HMCS “STAR”. London Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of 
fluorescent lighting system. Ottawa Ont: 
W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system, Connaught 
Ranges. Rivers Man: Ideal Decorating Co, 
restaining of roofs. Winnipeg Man: Ideal 
Decorating Co, exterior painting. Dundurn 
Sask: R B McLeod & Co Ltd, construction 
of water pipe line; International Water 
Supply Ltd, installation & testing of gravel 
wall well system, military camp. Edmonton 
Alta: William Sigalet & Co Ltd, exterior 
painting, transit camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of additional rest 
room & office facilities at grain elevator; Blunden’s Supplies, construction of longshore- 
men’s canteen. Saint John Harbour N B: R A Corbett & Co Ltd, construction of stores 
bldg. Vancouver Harbour B C: Gilmour Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of dry-wall rock protection for portion of Granville Island. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Beau Rivage Island, St. Lawrence Islands 
National Park Ont: A F Simpson, construc- 
tion of wharf. Kingston Ont: Will-Mac 
Construction Ltd, restoration of moat wall 
& repairs to interior of main room, Murney 
Tower, MacDonald Park. Point Pelee 
National Park Ont: T C Warwick & Sons 
Ltd, construction of warden’s residence & 
stores bldg. Battleford Sask: C M Miners 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of com- 
bined administration bldg & custodian’s 
residence, Fort Battleford National His- 
toric Park. Banff National Park Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, reconstruction of Banff-Jasper High- 
way mile 0 to mile 10 from Lake Louise 
easterly. Jasper Townsite, Jasper National 
Park Alta: Crawley & Mohr Construction, 
construction of staff residence. Jasper 
National Park Alta: Rusk & Tompkins 


Ltd, replacement of Whirlpool bridge, Mile 
15, Banff-Jasper Highway; Western Con- 
struction & Lumber Co Ltd, major repairs & 
laying of asphalt bound base, Banff-Jasper 
Highway. Wasagaming, Riding Mountain 
National Park Alta: Arthur Freiheit, con- 
struction of engineer’s residence. Hay River 
N W T: B G Linton, maintenance of sec- 
tion of Mackenzie Highway. between Boat 
Encampment B C & Revelstoke B C: 
Pacific Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on 
Columbia River. near Downie Creek B C: 
Pacific Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on 
Columbia River. Fort Rae N W T: OI 
Johnson Construction Ltd, construction of 
warden’s residence. Yellowknife N W T: 
O I Johnson Construction Ltd, construction 
of houses. Upper Whitehorse Y T: Mar- 
well Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
houses. 


Department of Public Works 


Long Harbour, St John’s West, Nfld: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing. St John’s Nfld: Colonial Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of garage under bldg 
No 18, Buckmasters’ Field. Rustico North 
PEI: 3 W &J Anderson Ltd, construction 
of retaining wall. Barrios Beach N 8S: R K 
MacDonald Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water repairs. Dingwall N 8: M H Mc- 
Manus Ltd, extension to south’ breakwater. 
Dover East N 8S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons 
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Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Parker's Cove 
N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, breakwater 
replacement. Port Joli (St Catherine’s 
River) N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwater-wharf. Sonora N S: 
Lincoln Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of breakwater. Dalhousie N B: Chaleur 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Richi- 
bucto Cape N B: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Shediac N B: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. 


eae ee 


: 
: 


Shippigan Gully N B: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, *dredging. Baie des Sables 
P Q: MacDonald & Marcheterre Enr’g, 
wharf repairs. Grande Riviere P Q: Marcel 
Cauvier & J E Keays, protection work. 
Lac St Paul P Q: Roland Matte, wharf 
reconstruction. L’Anse St Jean P Q: Rosario 
Lapointe, wharf repairs. Port Daniel Centre 
(Ruisseau Castillouz) P Q: George K 
Steele, construction of wharf. Premier Etang 
P Q: Eastern Enterprises Ltd, breakwater 
construction. Ruisseau Leblanc P Q: 
George K Steele, breakwater extension. Ste 
Angele de Laval P Q: Marine Industries 
Ltd, *dredging. St Augustin P Q: Gulf 
Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of 
wharf extension. Ste Felicite P Q: Captain 
Edgar Jourdain, wharf repairs. Sorel P Q: 
Sorel Mill & Builders Supply Ltd, repairs 
to protection wall. Dundalk Ont: Mel 
Wedow Construction, construction of Post 
Office bldg. Fort William Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging; McNa- 
mara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Mattawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
erection of public bldg. Ottawa Ont: Siro- 
tek Construction Ltd, alterations & addi- 
tions to Tobacco Warehouse, Central 
Experimental Farm; A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, extension to east & west pent- 
houses at south corridor, Centre Block, 
Parliament Bldgs; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, 
erection of steel safety wall, Research 
Laboratory bldg H”, Booth St; Ross- 
Meagher Ltd, repairs to windows, Parlia- 
mentary Restaurant, Parliament Buildings; 
Robert Strang, redecorating of RCMP 
quarters, Canadian Bank Note Building, 


Wellington St; William D’Aoust Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations to No 7 Temporary 
Bldg for Dept of National Health & Wel- 
fare; Modern Decoration Moderne, paint- 
ing & decorating of certain rooms in the 
Langevin Block. St Williams Ont: Harry 
Gamble, *dredging. Toronto Ont: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, removal of two steam 
boilers, old arches, brick walls, etc, & 
supply & installation one steam boiler, oil 
burner, equipment, etc, 122 Front St. W. 
Winnipeg Man: C R Dufault Ltd, instal- 
lation of ventilation system, Immigration 
Bldg, Maple St; Claydon Co Ltd, con- 
struction of boiler house, Veterans Home, 
Academy Road. Edmonton Alta: J W 
Mould & Son Ltd, alterations to heating 
systems, Charles Camsell Hospital; Chris- 
tensen & Macdonald Ltd, erection of public 
bldg, phase 11 (completion). Lethbridge 
Alta: Southern Alta Construction Ltd, 
addition & alterations to veterinary re- 
search laboratory. Dodge Cove B C: 
Armour Salvage (1949) Ltd, *dredging. 
Esquimalt B C: Eakins Construction Ltd, 
construction of approach & float for 
Admiral’s Boathouse; Butterfield & Hughes, 
*survey of harbour headline. Fraser River, 
Lulu Island B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, bank 
protection. Nanaimo B C: Hewett & Smy- 
thies, *survey of harbour headline; E H 
Shockley & Son Ltd, erection of public 
bldg, (phase 11, completion). Port Alberni 
BC: W E Bond, renewal of floating log 
breakwater. Port Clements B C: Coast 
Quarries Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. 
Port Moody B C: Baird’s Tugboats Ltd, 
removal & disposal of wharf & floats. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Spear Nfld: Concrete Products 
(Nfld) Ltd, construction of tower & demo- 
lition of old tower & dwelling. Green 
Island, Catalina, Nfld: S J Clark, construc- 
tion of dwellings. Torbay Nfld: Rayner 
Construction Ltd, additional airport . dev- 
elopment. Seven Islands P Q: Marc La- 
pointe, construction of dwellings. Walrus 
Island (Ile au Marteau) P Q: Gulf Mari- 
time Construction Ltd, construction of re- 
inforced concrete tower. London Ont: 
Quinney Construction Co Ltd, construction 


of V H F omni range bldg. Sudbury Ont: 


Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction 
of airport lighting facilities. Timmins Ont: 
Roy Beattie Construction, construction of 
airport lighting facilities. Welland Canals 
Ont: Frank Greaves & Co, painting bridges 
Nos 1 & 3; Lock & Son Ltd, painting 
bridges Nos 14 & 16. Primrose Lake (Cold 
Lake) Alta: Mix Bros Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing, stumping & grubbing. Sand- 
spit B C: Christian & Allen Ltd, replace- 
ment of water mains. Vancouver B C: 
Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, additional airport 
development. 


LMPC Magazine Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


The San-Wag News, employee magazine 
published jointly by the Recreation Club 


and the LMPC at the Sangamo Co., Ltd., 
-Leaside, Ont. recently celebrated its tenth 


year of publication. This lively, well- 
edited magazine has improved steadily 
since its beginning and today is a balanced 
publication of news, features and articles. 
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Wages, Hours and © 


Working Conditions| 


Salaries of Office Workers in 
Manufacturing, 5 Cities, Oct. 1953 


Moderate rise in average salaries of office workers in manufacturing 
in year ending October 1953 indicated by Department's annual survey 


An analysis of office salaries in five 
important Canadian manufacturing centres 
in 1953 indicates a moderate rise in levels 
compared with the previous year. 

This study is based on information fur- 
nished the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, by industrial em- 
ployers in the annual survey of wage rates 
and salaries for October 1953. Approx- 
imately 6,500 establishments employing 
about 180,000 office workers were included 
in this survey. The figures on average 
salaries shown in the accompanying table 
cover 9,285 male and 21,404 female em- 
ployees. The employee totals by city are 
as follows: Halifax, 281; Montreal, 13,840; 
Toronto, 12,750; Winnipeg, 2,069; and Van- 
couver, 1,749. 

An indication of the change in salary 
levels between 1952 and 1953 may be 
obtained by comparing average weekly 
salaries for male general office clerks, the 
largest occupational class, in the two 
largest manufacturing centres, Montreal 
and Toronto. For Montreal, the rates run 
as follows: 


avs 1953 % Rise 
$ 
Seni n.ck.cee «tae 68:03 72°39 6-4 
Intermediate Te te. 2 52-86 55:68 5-3 
eI UUMLOT! fh kre renee 85°11 36°57 4-2 
And for Toronto: 
PENLOL’ = ais aseiaen Pee 66:02 68:78 4-2 
Intermediate AR eae 50°52 53:97 6:8 
Junior See oe. aes 37°78 39°87 5°5 


Salaries of stenographers and typists, two 
important female job categories, increased 
in all five centres, although there appeared 
to be a wider inter-city variation in gains 
for typists than for stenographers. Average 
weekly salaries for all grades of steno- 
graphers in the two years were as follows: 


ie wt % Rise 
ELalit aap t uctees.is 35:06 36°87 5-2 
IG Koval etal Seas oe 44-45 47-45. 6-7 
SEOLOMED! crenaccuktee 43-46 46-50 7:0 
Winnineges. a." ee 36°63 39-61: 8-1 
Vancouver ....... 40°76 43°57 6-9 
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And for all grades of typists:: 


1952 1953 % Rise 
$ $ 
PR aUIT aR we te madi 31:40 35:48 13-0 
Montrasl <2. 1 e en 37-11 38°87 4:8 
Teronte 5.0 6s eee 38:04 41-49 9-1 
Winnipes: ..2.82. 31-41 32-44 3-3 


Vancouver 

The adjoining table indicates the average 
weekly salaries and predominant ranges of 
salaries for 10 male and 21 female occupa- 
tions in the above five cities. The job 
categories are important in terms of num- 
bers of employees and prevalence through- 
out various sections of the manufacturing 
industries. A number of occupations have 
been added since the last article was pub- 
lished on this subject (L.G., June 1953, 
p. 846) and two others, stenographers and 
typists, have been separated according to 
grade. 


The figures show that among the male 
job classes covered in this study, salary 
levels were highest for senior office clerks, 
senior bookkeepers and cost clerks, although 
the rank order of the three jobs varied 
according to city. Junior clerks, junior 
bookeepers and filing clerks were at the 
low end of the salary scale, although it 
should be noted that there are very few 
males employed in the last category. 


There is a considerably narrower range 
between the highest and lowest paid female 
jobs than there is between corresponding 
male jobs, both in dollar and percentage 
terms, even though a larger number of 
female occupations are included in this 
study. 

The most typical salary rank order 
for women performing stenographic-typing 
work showed private secretaries at the 
highest level, followed by secretarial steno- 
graphers, senior stenographers, senior 
typists, junior stenographers and junior 
typists. In the office appliance group, cal- 
culating and bookkeeping machine operators 
generally averaged two or three dollars 
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more per week than billing machine opera- 
tors. The salaries for key-punch operators, 
which are shown for Montreal and Toronto 
only, were on the average much the same 
as the other types of machine operators. 
Of the clerical categories, senior clerks and 
senior bookkeepers were generally at the 
highest salary level and junior and filing 
clerks at the lowest level. 

From the table it can be seen that there 
are important variations in the average 
salaries of similar occupations among the 


five cities. Senior stenographers, for exam- 
ple, averaged close to $48 a week in 
Toronto and Montreal, the highest paying 
centres, and less than $39 in Halifax. Mont- 
real was the highest paying city for junior, 
senior and secretarial stenographers, as well 
as private secretaries, but Toronto was 
highest for typists and all classes of office 
appliance operators. This latter relation- 
ship has been evident every year since 1949, 
when statistics on clerical salaries were 
first published by this Department. 


Wage Rates for Labourers in 


Manufacturing, October 1953 


Survey finds small upward movement in average hourly wage rates for 
male unskilled factory labour between October 1952 and October 1953 


A study of the average hourly wage rates 
for male unskilled factory labour at October 
1953 reveals a small upward movement in 
average levels compared with the previous 
year. The study is based on returns made 
by employers in the annual survey of wage 
rates and salaries conducted by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, 

The table that accompanies this text 
shows the average rates for male labourers 
in 48 Canadian cities over the three-year 
period, 1951-19538. The averages for 1953 
were obtained from the rates for 46,754 
workers located as follows: Atlantic Prov- 
inces, 4,108; Quebec, 12,266; Ontario, 22,286; 
Prairie Provinces, 3,237; British Columbia, 
4,857. 

For purposes of this article a labourer is 
a worker who performs one or a variety of 
heavy or light manual duties that can be 
learned in a short period of time and which 
requires a minimum of independent judg- 
ment. Only those who duties are too general 
to be classified otherwise are included in 
this occupation. 


There was quite a wide variation in the 
increases in city averages between 1952 and 
1953. When averaged at the provincial 
level, hourly increases were much the same 
in eight of the ten provinces, ranging from 
three to six cents. The increase in Nova 
Scotia was 10 cents, being greatly influenced 
by a 12-cent rise for the city of Sydney. 
There was no change in the average rate 
in British Columbia, although 3-cent ad- 
vances were evident in Vancouver and 
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Victoria, where just over one-third of the 
B.C. workers were employed.) 

In terms of averages, wage rates for 
labourers are highest in British Columbia 
and Ontario; but even within these provin- 
ces local differences in wage levels are 
substantial and many centres in the Atlan- 
tie Provinces, Quebec and the Prairie Prov- 
inces have rates that exceed those of many 
communities in the two high-wage prov- 
inces. 


Wage levels in the larger cities, where 
industry is generally more diversified, tend 
to fall close to the provincial averages. In 
other centres where one industry predom- 
inates, levels are greatly influenced by the 
nature of that industry. In Sydney, Hamil- 
ton and Welland, the high wage scales of 
the primary steel manufacturers raise local 
wage rate averages for labourers well above 
those for most other cities of comparable 
size in Nova Scotia and Ontario. In Trois 
Riviéres, Cornwall and Thorold, the pulp 
and paper industry is the largest employer 
of labourers and thus exerts a great in- 
fluence on the pattern of wages for unskilled 
males. In Kitchener and Saskatoon, the 
meat packing industry plays an important 
role in determining local wage levels for 
this class of employee. 


(2) While changes in the averages are largely due 
to actual adjustments in wage levels in manufac- 
turing firms, minor fluctuations can quite easily be 
caused by shifts in the employment distribution of 
workers among establishments, cities and provinces. 
and can also be the result of slight mocsauard in 
coverage and reporting methods. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR LABOURERS, MALE, IN MANUFACTURING, 
BY CITY (') 
October 1951, 1952 and 1953 
: 1951 1952 1953 
City Dh Seeahanplesse Aa Sgt cabal Pe! |e et arene 17a 
Average Average Average Range of 
Rate Rate Rate Rates 
$ $ $ $ 
BOR ENS PE ES A EO ee Prey mer te try Pee Te ee 1.10 1.18 + i ee ee 
. PiGwieara lancet pie « MAcmaae Fey dace s Seu db tek se IE asus veeceeee 91 1.09 eS eh ee ee 
: Pee A Rare ais oe Ss Ie Slate og hithin's Socaitlae ee «e0a's 6 .74 97 1.08 -80—1.24 
Eat Lemmas a sph cae ad saul s Abasenlete’s losis Soin ber dissec ccives 68 69 TB vere 
LION MOCO te Se etI GN ety athe «cite Phar tkdindsaancecbakenacs hs 87 1.01 Re Le eae tb deta ae 
alifacss, ¢ .< 83 1.02 1.04 .70—1.17 
New Glasgow 73 79 91 .80—1.05 
Sydney... i054... 1.20 1.30 BOMB, heau tacts 
New Brunswick. 88 97 BON. tie chanson 
Moncton. ... oy 1.16 1.19 1.25 .80—1.43 
Samat Jobngs « cons«s .88 -96 1.02 .83—1.11 
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WARTIME HOt FPR A aR eeu crth vate eh eitadeccevew tues -79 .80 85 -78— .90 
MUCER eee yale eciec var en chee aa pra ode cm sie ect ws gases cKO 1.16 1,23 MDE be Spare cate 
RELIG Vasilis ee cae v5 5 <M TERE Loew a Petter ened ee 96 1.06 1.15 .75—1.45 
Pine Clare a edhe «aot Beak wy ante cap coe) eaten te din Sars 1,21 1.19 1,32 1.21—1.44 
SPUD Pit anae fis Rade ss hain canbleiey erste os a pae nade se ep i-d 1.01 1.07 1.16 -80—1 .49 
| Pe See 2 ae a ee ee oon es 1.18 1.14 1 Bere ne 
RR PIA Me dak 1 v5 ¥ DE. SOR Oh PIS RR HE 089 s Keene 1.20 1,22 1.37 | 1.28—1.41 
A ene det iter Wee et toa etn Ss Snes ols oes ioe 1.12 1.13 1.19 .90—1.30 
RoE OTE. Cras PP get lel eas Se CUM hte R eae new vet eek 1.03 1.10 1.17] 1.00—1.25 
pT STE | TT Gael 2 See Se ae Se SO Sain tae ee eer 1.28 1.36 1.36 1.05—1.44 
TUM PMORERES Cros Po or 5 ar vam 40-54 oe Paves ake acon ou ret ee 1.12 1.19 1.29} 1.11—1.40 
RLMEOCRE MAG Mery als Dh Ns See SHAS bon ARG A ede kur ees 1.14 1,22 1.23 .90—1.39 
eee Meo eee he. Ok ig. aa WAS hla dgaeigg Se clavins a > Me sie 1.30 1,37 1.44 | 1.42—1.54 
RANE eee atone ee hr Eis < caece viak vare's ooh da CORE 87 .90 1.00 .80—1.13 
SMTAASCNG Is URE thet cer ies ROR, oi Las vce ChE Rebtls cae eadiew 1.30 1.26 1.36 | 1.11—1.43 
CO Oe eS 9 A RE ee a ee Sy CS ae ornren 85 -92 98 .75—1.22 
PGLOPOLEUUGIS ernie TT ed ccs Us wee SE Pathe co x th gates on oe tes 1.17 1.19 1.29 | 1.09—1.37 
Par iasG bur it Ake SAE. ds o ite ORT Oe seis ioe tee oalare 1,22 1.26 1.35 | 1.18—1.41 
fe SE ENR TR NER SRS AO SO eh, en, ee 1,22 1,24 1.27 -90—1.48 
SN AET LET. CTT s Sexes pascakexas nese 1.10 1.17 1.25 | 1.03—1.41 
BAe SAR ee PRG OEE. Pot ee a, be er eee 1,26 1.43 1.46 | 1.35—1.58 
ME TE ee: er ee ey eee ere 1,26 1.35 Ti Ad eee asceaes 
PRT Wigig aie a a emia as eis tetisie er se kan Ft eae eee de Ke aa 1.02 1.08 1,09 1.05—1.17 
ea ae Uk LCN ORI IES Grid’ s'o nd aa id de «second 1,32 1.39 1.41 | 1.35—1.47 
Sealers haces tise.» sip pen eles hia 5. s/0,+ Sin) catia ofan Seis eo owe 1.14 1.23 1.28 | 1.00—1.45 
Ser Oa canis HERR Pause erds acces reuse sect vena we 1.44 1.50 1.58 | 1.40—1.67 
ean se uta iene Salk Labia a blas» pias Mio ven he oe 1,29 1,44 1.45 | 1.39—1.55 
PRR. <a RR NE On hats On stadls Se nncled ocak ee 96 1,12 1.19 | 1.00—1.36 
ot a 5 SERA AER CUTE? CAAT Ce pe Pe eee .97 1.11 SY Tp Pee Ree 
TR Meh TREE face Dia Jaret sl occcirn ad tag es <.a'02 Ae -97 1.13 1,22 .95—1.37 
Bes Meena Mae ail ealics aene sind woe stasis « bsivip'n'e © 1.01 1.13 uA A ee 
ee ie ete ei asian tec oi cate ale wins sing,v'a » Saree os 1.00 1.14 1.15 | 1.03—1.47 
Pe ho sucht)? RL yC One COREL. eed ee oe eee 1.03 1,21 1,22 | 1.00—1.40 
EN eee RR rast asli s/o kinins Kile 4 sana 8S wn clan me 1.04 1.10 1 hed LS (iy EEA SSS 
Ue EEE cate eh ire ey deed e otscccls aoe as cracls 1.16 1.27 1.37 | 1,15—1.47 
Ae. A RRP a OR SE cP ne oe eee re 1.01 1,14 1.23 | 1.00—1.39 
EE GAT wet ade Oe ae eialhs i. See oeiclae coo ssitats 1.31 1.40 B40) Panes. coxies 
ee MA AA aii cial ook ats Sis.c cic nie whe claviee si 1.32 1.41 1.44 | 1.06—1.61 
* wh la cade Sunde UDR C hi loci anaes 1,28 1.46 1.49 | 1.33—1.55 
"y ad 9 

In deriving the Canadian average wage rate and the average wage rates for each province, the number of male 


a labourers in manufacturing in the current year in each city as obtained from the Annual Survey of Wage Ratesand 
wries was used for weighting purposes. These averages included figures for many centres in addition to those shown 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, August 2, 1954 


The consumer price index advanced 0-7 
per cent from 116-2 to 117-0 between July 
2 and August 2. This increase was almost 
entirely attributable to a rise of 2:1 
per cent in the food index from 112-1 to 
114-4, most of which was seasonal in its 
nature. Beef, lamb, eggs, citrus fruit, tea 
and most canned goods were higher, and 
potatoes registered a substantial increase of 
13-8c per 10 pounds. Other fresh vegetables 
and pork were lower. These price changes 
were in combination with normal seasonal 
shifts in consumption. 

The shelter index increased 0-3 per cent 
from 126-6 to 127-0 as a result of advances 
in rents and residential building costs. No 
over-all change was recorded in clothing 
or household operation and the indexes for 
these two main groups remained unchanged 
at 109-6 and 117-2, respectively. Within 
the clothing group, slight decreases for 
men’s hats, women’s hosiery, cotton dress 
print and children’s shoes were offset by an 
increase in knitting yarn. In the household 
operation component, advances in coal, 
dishes, enamel saucepans and soap flakes 
counterbalanced declines in fuel oil, elec- 
trical appliances, mattresses and drapery 
material. 

Other commodities and services moved 
from 117-6 to 117-7 as higher rates were 
reported for hospital services in several 
cities as well as for newspapers in Ottawa. 
Gasoline prices were lower in 21 cities 
located mostly in Eastern Canada. 

The index one year earlier (August 1, 
1953) was 115-7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 112-8, shelter 124-1, cloth- 
ing 110-4, household operation 117-2 and 
other commodities and services 115-8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 2, 1954 


Five of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes advanced between June 1 and July 
2, three were unchanged and two declined. 

Increases were fairly general for eggs, 
fresh and canned fruits, beef, potatoes, 
carrots, tea and coffee, while pork, butter, 
lard, lettuce and tomatoes were lower in 
most centres. As a result, food indexes 
were higher in six cities, lower in one and 
unchanged in three. 

Advances in rents were reflected in higher 
shelter indexes for seven cities while no 
changes were recorded in the remaining 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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three. A slight downward movement in 
clothing in seven cities resulted mainly 
from lower quotations for nylon hosiery. 

Household operation indexes were un- 
changed in six cities, higher in three and 
lower in one, as scattered increases were 
reported for floor coverings and hardware 
items while mixed changes occurred in fur- 
niture and appliances. Other commodities 
and services moved down fractionally in 
six cities, principally because of decreases 
in gasoline and photographic film prices. 
An advance in local transportation fares in 
Toronto was reflected in a higher index for 
that city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June 1 and July 2 were 
as follows: Toronto +0:6 to 118-8; Ottawa 
+0-°3 to 116-4; Montreal +0-2 to 117-2; 
Winnipeg +0-2 to 115-5; St. John’s 40:1 
to 102-6+; Halifax —0-1 to 113°8; Van- 
couver —0O-l to 117-0. Saint John, 
Saskatoon-Regina and Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 116-2, 114-1 and 
114-8 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, July 1954 


Wholesale prices continued to decline in 
July, the general index (on the base 
1935-39—100) easing 0-2 per cent from 217-8 
in June to 217-4, the lowest level since 
August 1950, when the index registered 
215-7 in the earlier stages of the price rise 
initiated by the Korean War. The index 
has reflected gradual but almost unbroken 
decline since the start of the year. 

Contributing to the July decline were 
animal products, textile products and non- 
ferrous metals. On the other hand, advances 
were recorded for vegetable products, wood 
products, non-metallic minerals and chem- 
ical products. No change was registered 
for iron and products. 

The largest group change occurred in 
animal products, which moved down 2:1 
per cent from 245-0 to 239-9. Lower prices 
for livestock, cured meats, fresh meats and 
fowl combined with lesser declines for lard, 
tallow and raw furs to overbalance increases 
in eggs, fishery products, butter and hides. 

Textile products receded 1 per cent to 
231-2, responding to price decreases in mis- 
cellaneous fibre products, raw wool, worsted 


and wool cloth and cotton fabrics. Raw — 


cotton was the only textile sub-group to 
register an increase. In the non-ferrous 
metals group, decreases in copper, lead, 


7On base 1951=100. 


silver, gold and antimony outwéighed 
advances in zinc and tin ingots to move 
the index 0-3 per cent to 167°8. 

Vegetable products advanced 1:2 per cent 
to 196-6 in July under impetus from sharp 
seasonal increases in potato prices and lesser 
increases in cocoa beans, coffee beans, raw 
rubber, imported fresh fruits, vegetable 
shortening and onions. Lower wheat prices 
accounted for a decrease in grains, while 
livestock feeds, sugar and products, and 
canned vegetables also moved lower. Wood 
products rose 0°3 per cent to 287°4 as 
higher prices for British Columbia fir and 
cedar lumber, cedar shingles and Maritime 
spruce lumber more than offset declines in 
newsprint and wood pulp which reflected 
lower Canadian values for the United States 
dollar. 

Increases in English pottery and Welsh 
anthracite coal prices were sufficient to out- 
weigh declines in imported crude oil and 
crude sulphur prices in the non-metallics 
group in July, netting an increase of 0-1 
per cent to move the index to 176-4. Higher 
prices for caustic soda and shellac advanced 
the chemicals index 0-1 per cent to 176-7. 

Opposite tendencies in certain hardware 
items held the index for the iron and steel 
group to 211-8. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets rose 2°3 per cent 
to 214-4 in July. The field products group 
was responsible for the increase, advancing 
9-7 per cent to 166-6 as the seasonal up- 
swing in potato prices was reinforced by 
higher prices for all grains except Ontario 
wheat, which registered lower. Animal 
product prices dropped 1-9 per cent, the 
July index registering 262-1. This was 
entirely due to decreases in calves, hogs, 
lambs and fowl, which proved more influen- 
tial than gains in steers, eggs, cheese milk, 
and western butterfat. 

The index of residential building material 
prices increased 0°3 per cent to 278-2 in 
July, lumber accounting for most of the 
advance. Increases were registered for fir 
timber, spruce and cedar lumber, cedar 
shingles and shellac, while, a decline in hot 
water heaters lowered the plumbing and 
heating equipment index. Non-residential 
building material prices showed no change 
in July, the index remaining at the June 
level of 121-2. Increases in spruce, pine and 
fir lumber and bricks balanced a decrease 
in plumbing and heating equipment. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=100 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July 1954* 


Fewer workers were involved and less 
time was lost in industrial disputes result- 
ing in work stoppages during July than 
in the previous month or in July 1953. 
About 70 per cent of the idleness in July 
was caused by stoppages involving bever- 
age room employees in four Alberta cities; 
refrigerator factory workers at London, 
Ont.; bakery and confectionery workers at 
Vancouver and Nanaimo, B.C.; and base 
metal miners at Riondel, B.C. 

The issue of increased wages and related 
causes was a factor in 15 of the 29 stop- 
pages during July. Of the other disputes, 
five arose over reduced hours, six over 
dismissals or suspensions, two over causes 
affecting working conditions and one over 
union questions. 

Preliminary figures for July 1954 show a 
total of 29 stoppages in existence during 
the month, involving 6,607 workers, with a 
time loss of 54,111 man-days, compared 
with 31 stoppages during June 1954, with 
10,157 workers involved and a loss of 
86,085 days. In July 1953 there were 32 
stoppages, involving 7,399 workers and a 
loss of 73,898 days. 

For the first seven months of 1954 
preliminary figures show a total of 109 
strikes and lockouts, involving 29,660 
workers, with a time loss of 419,081 man- 


days. In the same period in 1953 there 
were 102 strikes and lockouts, with 24,119 
workers involved and a loss of 284,300 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in July 1954 was 0-07 per cent 
of the estimated working time; June 1954, 
0-10 per cent; July 1953, 0-09 per cent; the 
first seven months of 1954, 0-07 per cent; 
and the first seven months of 1953, 0-05 
per cent. 

Of the 29 stoppages during July, two 
were settled in favour of the workers; nine 
in favour of the employers; four were 
compromise settlements; and two were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 12 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at ee Man., 
which began on November 8 , 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 


ont at Saint J ohn, N. B. on February 9, 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazeTTe from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in May 1954 was 187 
and 14 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 201 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 28,200 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 112,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 187 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, nine, 
directly involving, 1,300 workers, arose over 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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demands for advances in wages, and 80, 
directly involving 8,900 workers, over other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 800 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 27, directly involving 4,900 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 64, directly 
involving 7,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
one, directly involving 1,400 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for May 1954 reported a total of 
17 work stoppages resulting from industrial 
disputes during the first quarter of 1954, 
involving 5,587 workers, with a time loss 
of 9,011 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June 1954 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 180,000 workers were 


involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for May 1954 were 350 stoppages involving 
180,000 workers and a loss of 1,750,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the p iblishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerre. 


List No. 73. 


Absenteeism 


1. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Prolonged Non-Occupational 
Illness: a Nationwide Study among 
Employed Persons; Purpose and Procedure. 
Chicago, c1952. Pp. 10. 

2. Research Council for Economic 
Security. Second Progress Report: Nation- 
wide Study of Prolonged Illness; Pro- 
longed Absences due to Non-Occupational 
Disability among Employed Persons. 
Chicago, 1954. 2 Parts. Contents—Pt. 1. 
Absenteeism during 1952 among 22,778 
employees—Pt. 2. Nature of illness and 
cost of 1,212 prolonged absences, 1952-53. 


Business 


3. Bernard, Frank J. Dynamic Display, 
Technique and Practice. Cincinnati, Dis- 
play Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 260. 

4. Reilly, William John. The Law of 
Intelligent Action applied in Business Rela- 
tions. New York, Harper, c1945. Pp. 125. 


Economic Conditions 


5. Bank of Japan. Economic Research 
Department. Outline of the Financial 
System in Japan. Tokyo, 1953. Pp. 23. 

6. Hussey, Miriam. Foundry Activity as 
a Business Barometer; the Record: 1928- 
1944. Philadelphia, 1950. Pp. 30. 


7. India. National Income Committee. 
Final Report. February 1954. New Delhi, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs, Ministry of 
Finance, Government of India, 1954. 
Pp. 173. 


8. International Labour Office. Report 
of the Director-General. First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 144. On cover: 
Workers’ housing; economic and _ social 
survey activities of the I.L.0O. 


9. International Labour Office. Tech- 
nical Assistance. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 100. 
At head of title: International Labour Con- 
ference. 37th sess., Geneva, 1954. 

10. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Economic Progress and Eco- 
nomic Change, by Solomon Fabricant. 
Thirty-fourth annual report. New York, 
1954. Pp. 97. 

11. Reuther, Walter Philip. Tazation 
... the Key to Mass Buying Power and Full 
Employment in an Expanding Economy; 
Excerpts from testimony on H.R. 8,300... 
before the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, April 13, 1954. Washington, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1954, 
Pp. 23; 

12. U.S. President. The Economic Report 
of the President to the Congress, Jan. 1954. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 1 Volume. 


Employees—Training 


13. Ogilvie, J. P. University vs Indus- 
trial Training. Montreal, 1953. Pp. 5. 

14. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations. Establishing a Training Pro- 
gram; Selected Experiences. Thomas Q. 
Gilson, William A. Holcombe and John D. 
Staley, editors. New Brunswick, N.J., 1953. 
Pp. 46. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


15. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Domestic 
Distribution Department. Survey Report 
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of Private Employee Benefits in Distribu- 
tion, covering Retail, Wholesale, Service, 
Combination Businesses. Washington, 1954. 
Pp. al. 

16. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Fringe Benefit Packages, by Harold 
Stieglitz. New York, c1954. Pp. 193. 


Industrial Relations 


17. Alberta. Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Synopsis of the Activities...an the 
Administration of Part V of the Alberta 
Labour Act from May 1st, 1954, to May 
31st, 1954. Edmonton, 1954. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 

18. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Basic Patterns in Union 
Contracts. 3d ed. Washington, c1954. 
1 Volume. 

19. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Industrial Relations Branch. Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. What 
Management Men say about Labour 
Management Production Committees. 


Fourth in a series of folders. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1954. 1 Folder. 
20. Chicago. University. School of 


Business. Papers and Proceedings, Man- 
agement Conference, School of Business and 
the Executive Program Club, April 1964. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
Pp. 48. 

21. Editorial Research Reports. State 
Powers in Labor Relations, by Helen B. 
Shaffer. Washington, 1954. Pp. 325-341. 


22. Kerr, Clark. Industrial Peace and 
the Collective Bargaining Environment. 
Berkeley, 1954. Pp. 47-62. 


Industry 


23. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Reference Tables. April, 1954. Mont- 
real, 1954. Pp. 31. 

24. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York. 
Education and Industry cooperate; Digest 
of Findings in a Study of Education-Indus- 
try Cooperation. 2nd ed. New York, 1952. 
Pp: 32. 

25. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
British Transport. London, 1954. Pp. 32. 

26. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Government Operations. Subversion 
and Espionage in Defense Establishments 
and Industry. WHearings before the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigation of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, first session, pursuant to 8. res. 40 
... Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 2 parts. 
Joseph R. McCarthy, chairman. Hearings 
held between Noy. 19, 1953 and Feb. 20, 
1954. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


27. Law Society of Upper Canada. 
Labour Laws and Labour Relations. 
Toronto, Richard De Boo Ltd., 1954. 
Pp. 142. 


28. National Child Labor Committee, 
New York. The Changing Years, 1904-1954: 
50th Anniversary Report. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 28. 


Labour Organization 


29. Allen, V. L. Power in Trade Unions; 
a Study of Their Organization in Great 
Britain. London, Longmans, Green. 1954. 
Pp. p25. 

30. California. Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research. Union Labor in 
California, 1958. A Report on Union Mem- 
bership in California; Health and Welfare 
Plans and Pension Plans in California 
Union Agreements. San Francisco, 1953. 
Peek. 

31. Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union. A 
Procedure Manual for Local Union Officials. 
Cincinnati, 1954. Pp. 16. 

32. Neufeld, Maurice F. Labor Unions 
and National Politics in Italian Industrial 
Plants; a Study of the Development and 
Functions of Grievance Committees in 
Italy. Ithaca, Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1954. Pp. 146. 

33. New South Wales. Industrial Reg- 
istrar. Trade Unions; Report, 1951. Sydney, 
Government Printing. 1953. Pp. 8. 

34. Schoenberg, William. A Brief His- 
tory of the United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers International Union, an 
Industrial Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and Trades 
& Labor Congress of Canada. Chicago, 
1953.9 -Pp..30: 

35. Ulriksson, Vidkunn. The Teleg- 
raphers, Their Craft and Their Unions. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1953. 
Pp. 218. 


Labour Supply 


36. Canada Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Sea- 
sonal Unemployment; a Survey of Seasonal 
Industries in Canada. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 51. 

37. Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
Steadier Jobs; a Handbook for Manage- 
ment on Stabilization Employment. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 123. 


38. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. Labour Force Sta- 
tistics; Sample Survey Methods. Tech- 
nical Assistance Mission No. 105. Paris, 
1954. Pp. 88. 

39. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Guide to Employment Statistics of BLS; 
Employment, Hours and Earnings, Labor 
Turnover. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
1 Ra a bs 

40. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. The 
Skilled Labor Force; a Study of Census 
Data on the Craftsman Population of the 
United States, 1870-1950. | Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 50. 


Negroes-Employment 


41. National Planning Association. 
Committee of the South. Selected Studies 
of Negro Employment in the South, pre- 


pared for the NPA Committee of the 
South. Washington, National Planning 
Association 1953-1954. 2 Parts. Contents. 


—4 Studies of Negro Employment in the 
Upper South—2 Plants, Little Rock; 3 
Companies, New Orleans. 

42. National Planning Association. 
Committee on the South. Why Industry 
Moves South; a Study of Factors influenc- 
ing the Recent Location of Manufacturing 
Plants in the South, by Glenn E. Mc- 
Laughlin, and Stefan Robock. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1949. Pp. 148. 

43. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Employ- 
ment and Economic Status of Negroes in 
the United States. Rev. 1954. Staff report 
to the Subcommittee on Civil Rights of 
the Committee on Labor and _ Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty- 
third Congress, second session... Washing- 
ton’ GP:0.,11954. Pps 20: 


Occupations 


44. Canadian High News. Careers Sup- 
plement. Brampton, Ont., 1954. Pp. 40. 

45. International Statistical Institute. 
Committee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas. Occupational Classification for 
1950 Census of the Americas. Definitive 
edition, 1951. Washington, 1951. Pp. 62. 

46. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Job Guide for Medical Occupa- 
tions. Washington, G.P.O. 1954. Pp. 20. 

47. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Job Guide for Young Workers 
...1954 edition. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 46. 

48. U.S. Bureau of Labor~ Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in the Industrial 
Chemical Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. 
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Older Workers 


49. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Improving 
Social Security; an Analysis of the Present 
Federal Security Program for the Aged and 
the Proposal of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States. Washington, 


1953. Pp. 128. 
50. Chicago. University. School of 
Business. Retirement. Chicago, University 


of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. 107-178. 


United Nations 


51. Latin American Seminar on _ the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 


Offenders, Rio de Janeiro, 1953. Report 
of Latin American Seminar...Rio de 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended June 19, 1954 Week Ended May 22, 1954 
Total Males Females | Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 240 5,097 5,143 10, 234 5,096 5,138 
A, Civilian Jabour f0r0e. iv. seis te rene ese ee eases ees 5, 462 4,252 1,210 5,392 4,202 1,190 
Parsons a6 Work: «5 cs canvcks~« swe toh vee eene mee 5,171 4,011 1,160 5, 080 3,933 1,147 | 
BG BOUTS OF INOLG. 5 cues vacate ites Tore aste so 4,826 3,836 990 4,729 3,754 975 
‘Less than 85 houre).<c.20- lasers sea ese 345 175 70 351 179 172 
Usually work 35 hours or more...........-... 136 105 31 128 97 31 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. 10 ' ‘2 4 » 
(6) on Shorb Gn... ...4.1-00.seanen aera aes 44 32 12 dt 31 13 
(ec) lost job during the week................ . * . = . 
(d) found job during the week.............. a bd “id » a * 
(eo) bad-weather: «iiceaeew< enews dn ox e+ 17 16 ‘ 16 15 e 
i Mea Uo Rape pe. aaa 22 17 “ 23 17 * 
(g) industrial dispute.............. A $ sf * . “ * 
(DY Vacationvaceuntan sack owen kbaeny cede. slag 12 ° wo ! ba § 
CUD EP A pee is os cake kde cata ce wae dere ds 18 14 . 17 13 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 209 7 139 223 82 141 
Persons with jobs not at work.................-. 106 81 25 95 7 19 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 103 79 24 92 74 18 
(a) Jaid’off for full Week. sc. dcenesss ives. * * % 10 bd 1 
fbpsBae Weatherscs.ciic-s fees vevec ss boecouns bd * Me * ba = 
CON VSD ORE eB a ive ce eb is aos ete na 44 35 * 44 36 Lg 
(a) inditistrinl disputes). 3512 .seanvee ss annie . - . - . ‘ 
HG) UROMUION G5, 0a,t ov eeeresaten ters Fslet ca 41 29 12 28 21 7 
GN meobbion AMO this Tatas ne ow ee ance meee ud * * be * * 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... . * bd * - | 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)...... 185 160 25 217 193 24 
B, Persons not in the labour force................... 4,778 845 3,933 4,842 894 3,948 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work... 179 113 66 177 112 65 
HE AGED ING TOUAG 2-o<aas sank nae osc aca eeeoss 3,416 bd 3,414 3,412 * 3,410 
(ce) going toschool............ . 587 292 295 676 342 334 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle.......... : 578 428 150 561 429 132 
(iV teit it: ue. de ees Cm ane Cae ee 18 10 * 16 * " 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended June 19, 1954 Week Ended May 22, 1954 
racaa, Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time | Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Total looking for worltj.ess. seu» sae oeeseaete 208 193 15 235 219 
Without joba...5 .«ccaeceee cures eee 185 172 13 217 204 
Under 1 month icc c-fos sos ects 67 _ _ 53 = oa 
I— 9 months. . eis cwren aes 52 _— _— 70 ~ = 
4— 6 months... hen...) sees eens 33 —_ — 61 _ = 
7—12. months; 245 see eee 27 _ _ 27 — i 
13—18'months Jt.aeee eens eee = — _— be = = 
19—and over....Jtanoaenscnran Phas » — _ + _ = 
Worked (ova tian anaes cate. cares 23 21 *: 18 15 “4 
114 hours «i jac.sen cade reer * * i “ 
15—34 hours... 3.5. cmossasanes a 16 15 f 14 12 be 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 19, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I. Man 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

VUES LSE pep nag et ab at 4 er per Re 5,462 108 411 1,530 2,010 968 435 
PA OMMEINEL oh, coh Jp AR ce eies wie ewe 902 * 56 215 255 357 18 
BonsA prionitural, c+... civ csieinecces oes 4,560 107 355 1,315 1,755 611 417 
ESI GED, AMG. 2 AM ivi daha ited. WA Cs Abed 46 v.vace 4,252 90 332 1,196 1,517 779 338 
PR OMIGUNGLMN Fe. cae clots > o.ckewe «ci esas 860 * 54 211 235 343 16 
WonsAerioultaral, . wis v0 cscs eade.s us 3,392 89 278 985 1,282 436 322 
SERINE osc ai ene etal ste vik nuns 3 3.0 agi 1,210 18 79 334 493 189 97 

A RDAOULGHERE G oie WH sa eeir tad, dv.<.e ln asliie 42 . ° . 20 l4 * 
Nou-Agricultural, ¢..ccscervecessseene 1,168 18 77 330 473 175 95 
iP Arop rise as Ft sect heehee as dee 5, 462 108 411 1,530 2,010 968 435 
SRR VEIE, facie nskats re4e0 ss cde et 552 15 45 189 186 85 32 
Dae ABEN., LEM ONG a9 oh Gala cds» oa oe 731 18 51 236 249 131 46 
BO tAVORIN Giicaisce can cw eeuns curses 2,511 48 184 706 917 445 211 
cites Ea Thy Wage Ae eee Oe aes rae 1,453 23 109 358 568 267 128 
DO MORIN BIL OVERS piven oe sick esi nvews 215 - 22 41 90 40 18 

Persons with Jobs 
PERL IGRUU OUD vise vices ere weodas cvient 5,277 104 391 1,462 1,950 950 420 
Oe eS te ee a Meee ey Reta 4,092 87 313 1, 136 1, 467 764 325 
PRON RIDE eto willed oka 4 ees catty ce agi « 1,185 17 78 326 483 186 95 
PA PTONAUHIEL OR, pyran wean 45.daisiaelen aes & 897 ~ 54 213 255 356 18 
Non-Agricultural..................-++ 4,380 103 337 1,249 1,695 594 402 
PBI MOOT OIA: see's cg cae v'o9:4eats Hae wkS nat 3,976 87 290 1,128 1,572 545 354 
CT ay ee ee ce ee ce eee , 908 72 223 827 1,136 381 269 
PORES Sosa oir te shake x cx NEN erates a 1,068 15 67 301 436 164 85 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
ERE OLEH. We eatiirgs ke Ok on Laer Uee wink poe 185 - 20 68 60 18 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

S100 gy Co Bed Ser | A Re Oe 4,778 133 445 1,339 1,546 870 445 
Pel she a wht RA 5.9% RRR dre. ain to.0 4 84. 33 86 216 243 165 102 
UGE Leen omer oh a aiics oh sige mas sleinle xa 3,933 100 359 1,123 1,303 705 343 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon eee ae 


6 ’ 
4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15,030 | 164,498 66, 083 
4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 


2,369 14, 679 40,769 14, 093 6, 426 78,336 32,300 
Bee tec aeine so 9.0 sche ats 1,959 15, 412 47,101 14,702 6,591 85,765 37, 924 
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TABLE A-5.— DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


i. 


] 
as) Ti 
a. 1% aa = 
=z B.o 8 aS we 
Sy Ba | FTee} a Sa 
‘ =c 36 | .4 © HE Bae 
Period a8 $5 S 5 HS Bs S| & H 
&2 | @| Be | gs! 8 | oe | 2ae} a | 2 i 
go = | Bos ag +e A] “3 Sim ie) © as 
aS i | = ‘i ay a) ges fs: a 2h 
Ge pe Eo o.4) § 50 220 FOS cs = 0,9 
p10) 6) BO | Of |] ow <4 HY | aeO}] 4 ° aS 
195i Total 24.05.00 nacemtaniea SOUR BiB iteca.5 ac haba des ethene 26, B00)... cscs aakins dps Pen Oba 5,402} 114,786 
1962—Totaly. oven cu aoicaastes.s re i tt) eS ae See ape CLG, OF Es ash ace sles teenie aes 1,526} 85,029 
JOb2—Totaloo.% so henrascee c oe 10,021} 6,339 1,855} 3,185/13, 766) 17,250 879| 26,492/10, 380 966; 91,1383 
1953—January—June............ 4,672] 2,998 922) 1,602] 5,564) 10,346 380} 11,995} 3,352 472) 42,303 
1954—January-June............ 4,970) 3,704 1,206) 1,608) 6,432 7,820 474| 15,077) 6,740 414) 48,445 
Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport-| Finance, Supple- 
wure; ation, Services, PP 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- Commani- | (including mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion Ss Gatien Gowns Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1948—Average. ............ 32 168 21 86 78 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 
$1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 
1952—A verage. . 76 302 62 230 199 
1953—A verage. . 73 330 70 250 215 
1951—December........... 83 289 50 223 188 
1952—January...... 80 282 48 215 188 
February 82 287 47 216 193 
March. 75 293 48 217 193 
April 64 293 53 222 194 
BV cots w.vieec hs eR ee 70 295 59 227 198 
MUBG oc evisssd ampere 72 295 61 231 202 
PY, ck he waters sewer 72 297 i!) 234 198 
AUZUBE, . .chwisies «uke 78 308 75 234 198 
September........... 80 315 74 236 203 
Ostober wre aee 83 317 78 238 205 
November........... 84 321 75 242 206 
December........... 78 325 62 244 205 
1958—January....s...6cc005 72 321 58 246* 203 
Pebrugry.ccct soak o 70 326 55 234 205 
Match. %,.Santhascsrt 62 328 57 234 210 
Aprile ope tans 60 328 63 251* 210 
MAYS ce seis semen red 69 331 72 246 214 
FUNC. RE eae Porat 7665 75 333 72 251 216 
TOL eee hos care eeen 77 330 76 253 212 
Avimal eAe aida eked. 80 334 81 253 212 
September........... 80 337 82 256 224 
October. a aee.ene 78 333 83 257 226 
November........... 77 328 76 256 224 
December........... 71 333 69 255 225 
1954—January. ioc... .cee. 65 322 56 245 223 
February <.....0h0.00+ 66 325 54 247 225 
veh eratan suachide 62 323 54 245 226 
ADT eet eer eet 59 322 59 251 229 
Maye riveeotecmar cree ‘ 69 320 67 253 232 


t Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. *Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At June, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,451,159 


Z z ~ 5 
a/\¢& £/ z 

Year and Month 3 s 3 I 2 2 a 

3/231. sia] 8/2131] 2 | ae 

a1¢6) #3 |/@ile1213/12]21 8 | 38 

Ei o ree | x) 2 |g = 9 | £2 | 26 

© Zz | v4 Zz oS © = R =< MBO 
oy ee oar ee oe er Wat met. 

BUN ar i WRPEIB 0636 Th in GAG Pi ca Ch esa 05-7]...... 93-3) 92-1) 104-3} 97-8) 94-7) 93-6} 97-2) 88-1 7-1 
TURE MOTO ccthe sy vite a Si Ro hares Oy | 102-6} 99-6) 105-2) 101-2) 98-9 97-2) 99-5) 93-7) 101-3 
BOCA VOrGeG cide vce cinwe ed coves cease 100-0)...... 100-0) 100-0) 100-0; 100-0) 100-0) 100-0; 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
Durer VOR eS sxsw od akan bux'sls dadeend é ROLL, os a 110-3) 95-6) 102-6) 100-5) 102-7) 100-8) 100-8) 104-5} 100-8 
Lire WOPARG. aiid snorewssc0eey dames 108-8} 111-7 112-6) 100-3) 109-0) 109-2} 110-4) 103-9} 106-0) 112-4) 106-1 
RUD ae VORREG 5 2 155.0.ccu.vihes ds des ca eeenne 111-6) 130-2 123-2} 104-0) 109-5) 113-4) 112-0) 106-0) 111-4) 120-8) 106-7 
DUDA OLORG mois ie ry acm Ois-5 3 Aeaee ts 113-4] 140-9 116-4} 101-2) 101-4) 112-8) 114-7) 107-2) 116-0) 128-5) 108-4 
June APULUOR ce deh c Che sate ds cudpaaers 110-3) 129-8 122-1) 101-7) 105-4) 110-8) 110-7) 105-9) 113-5) 118-7) 108-8 
Jan, RO LMOG «i dates es'pcc i ph aah wleaenie’ 113-0) 132-4 116-7) 99-3) 107-8} 113-8) 114-5} 106-7) 113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
Feb. DP MEGUD S ciae rcs stan ee diddy Decieas é< 110-3) 125-3 110-8} 101-0} 100-6) 110-6) 113-1) 104-0! 106-2) 121-6) 101-0 
Mar. Seiad Hae vA dees We She o's Behe 110-0) 117-8 103-7| 97-9) 98-6 109-7} 112-9} 102-5) 105-7) 122-7) 102-1 
Apr. De aeUG ae sis 4 ts CRE 8s + ade ces oe 110-0| 122-4 104-0) 96-9) 96-6) 108-3; 113-2) 102-9) 105-7) 121-6) 104-6 
ay Rida oan Aya as vicclew tian w8 110-9) 133-6 108-3) 97-4) 94-8) 109-1) 113-4! 104-8) 109-2) 123-6) 106-5 
June DD OG triers exe Ri wd en's Meds xs 112-4) 144-1 118-8) 100-7} 99-6) 111-8) 113-7) 106-7) 115-1) 127-7) 108-1 
July EL ee oe ee ae 114-9| 154-7 119-6} 103-9} 100-4) 113-7) 115-7) 109-3) 119-7) 131-3) 111-6 
Aug. Dee WCC Nia’ cats bes ote Covina 6 115-6) 156-6 124-6) 104-2) 105-4) 114-0) 115-4) 110-5) 123-3) 135-2) 114-2 
Sept. eR a ee eee: aa 116-6) 156-0) 124-7) 104-0) 107-1) 115-6) 116-5) 111-1) 123-3) 135-6) 114-7 
Oct. Re GU de ok Winky s «ee Ras oe 116-9) 157-4 119-8) 104-7} 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5) 123-9) 135-0) 114-6 
Nov. PA UOR eek ins saieexe i kata & 5 115-9} 149-8 125-2) 103-9) 101-9) 116-3) 116-3) 108-7) 124-1) 132-4) 110-2 
Dee. SMOG ec ii a denna seek on oe ae 114-1} 141-2 121-1} 100-2} 102-3) 114-6) 114-8) 108-8) 122-7) 130-1) 107-1 
Jan, 1; 105-8; 97-5) 99-7] 108-7| 112-3) 104-7) 115-9) 124-7) 103-2 
Feb. 5 96-0) 95-4) 97-6) 105-7) 110-8] 100-9) 109-5) 118-3) 97-5 
Mar. f; 102-4] 95-2) 96-8) 105-2) 110-2) 99-6) 108-7; 119-4) 98-5 
Apr. iq, 93-4) 93-3) 91-3) 103-5) 109-0) 99-9) 107-4) 118-6) 101-8 
ay 1, 97-6} 92-8) 90-2) 104-5) 109-0) 100-4) 110-0} 119-0) 103-2 
June 4, 111-0} 95-9} 94-9) 107-6) 110-7] 102-9) 116-7} 124-6) 105-9 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
pazorting Establishments at June 1, 


eee eee eee ee ee ay 


00-0) 1-5 0-2) 3-3) 2-3) 28-3) 42-7; 5-1) 2-5) 5-1) 9-0 


Norn:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) ‘ 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 

Index Numbers | Index Numbers 

Year and Month ~ ri oe . 

_ |Aggregate Average Migeng _ |Ageregate| Average |,Veekly 

Bexpioy ~| Weekly |Wagesand he — a garg ~| Weekly |Wagesand Yee es and ; 

es Payrolls | Salaries Setar ao me Payrolls | Salaries erie tN , F 

Salaries 

$ $ 

1947—Average...... Pcie eon tae 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 

1948—Average...............55 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 ; 

1949—Average............ P 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—A verage af ae ; 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average.... a nee 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A verage................. 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140°3 127-6 56.11 
1953—Average..... 5 ieee Mk dive 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
June tee OBR sks ac eer eee ee 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
Jan. $8 TORS co sak ano ante 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 4b, LubOre his wee tae a 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 

Mar Fe 1986.5 ix ae eh 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 ‘ 

Apr [haa SS I es ee 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 

May TRG Ce eee aces > 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 ’ 

June Riv Ockeh poste aoe 112-4 151-5 134-4 57,72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 1 Oe fee at Re 114-9 154-4 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug TE | Re ee ee 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept | ieee BY fi ae Ono ere oa 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct BL OGR jeae Mecinboe > 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov Pe NUGO ce hice tak 6 50h: 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec i, A Meike ie ates ee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. ie LODE Mae, Beech rosea 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143+7 132-5 58,24 
Feb. Ly ROR See ed cakaee ics 107-0 146-2 136+1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. I. LOGE Pers Sea ole see wre 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr fl Cpe ables site h cea, 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May ye Us? CER R, Deoe ee aa 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June jy A Res eens 108-9 148-7 136-0 58.43 107-7 149-1 137-8 60.57 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
emence and = estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service), 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) ) Average Weekly Wages 

saad takater EMerroyMen? | Parnos and Salaries, in Dollars 

June 1 | May 1 | June 1 | June 1 | May 1} June 1 | June 1) May 1 | June 1 

1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 

(a) PROVINCES 
US WTOUN CHAR GS. cSoiasae'ssachse iss eases 125-1 117-9 144-1 183-7 167-1 222-4 55.10 53.22 58.37 
Prince Edward Island................ 111-0 97-6 | 118-8 | 148-7 | 132-8] 160-6] 45.16 | 45.84 45.57 
IG VEY EIOUGHEL bal plete cle’ é.¢ ca eidivin MES oad 95-9 92-8 100-7 125-8 124-8 130-1 49.11 50.33 48.31 
DOW TUS Wiles ci< acl.\uh~ caedeeesney 94-9 90-2 99-6 124-3 120-5 127-8 49.55 50.54 48.55 
MUIOUE so Patio sas Oris coc w cables pes 107-6 104-5 111-8 145-7 144-1 148-9 55.62 56.63 54.72 
GCN Gh ely OS 4 OR aa oe eae ee ee 110-7 109-0 113-7 151-7 151-1 153-5 60.66 61.40 59.78 
ESIGNAL Seek seis bce Cheon aes v0 vee dee 102-9 100-4 106-7 135-0 132-2 138-6 55.83 56.02 55.37 
PGNRATGNOWGING << ice Sk evs ccec eb eeees 116-7 110-0 115-1 156-6 147-4 152-4 55.59 55.49 54.88 
VIPER be cos ate ie onan cklen tte 124-6 119-0 127-7 166-1 160-4 169-3 59.18 59.82 59.83 
PPI ISN COMM DIA ccc ctiddva wc actucewes 105-9 103-2 108-1 151-0 147-6 152-7 65.07 65.24 64.55 
SEMIN ATPASE Soh osc Cotte ccs eee Veeaes 108-9 | 106-2 | 112-4 148-7 | 146-8 | 151-5-| 58.43 | 59.15 57.72 
(b) MerropotiraANn Arras 
RAPUOUICA Mths pada aeee cis rusedet ts 110-3 106-7 116-1 151-7 143-1 154-2 44.33 43.25 42.78 
PRUNES ae dette cs ani aoa ncvcncenats 91-9 90-9 104-0 116-7 115-3 129-4 59.63 59.52 58.38 
IAEA eae en secu Staadsy rere ees 109-0 109-8 110-0 145-1 149-0 143-5 47.37 48.29 46.44 
ate TOUS ila ds<aesk tis o4.n05 > eeieees 93-9 98-7 96-6 119-7 131-6 122-4 45.73 47.83 45.67 
[a SE ON rang BF yp ae 111-4 109-7 110-5 152-0 152-0 145-9 48.44 49.16 46.87 
Sherbrooke... ise 96-6 96-5 106-3 123-4 127-3 139-8 46.08 47.53 47 .52 
PREGGO EIVONM nn oa Veavevs os ais k eo at 102-1 100-8 103-7 137-6 135-3 133-2 55.37 55.18 52.81 
OUAIIORE VELIO v0 vials cvidie's Ue tide wie cue 66-4 68-6 87-7 88-2 92-3 116-8 51.56 52.27 51.76 
PASITEDOALG ie viens gach dances css san ataette 110-7 110-9 113-9 150-0 152-6 151-8 56.57 57.45 55.82 
thawa——lill- ca cease... ss ode eee. 110-0 106-5 109-0 150°5 146-4 143-8 53.7 53.97 51.88 
PERSP OONOUE oh ofa eu Fuisnte scien) Oe ee 4 98-1 98-8 94-3 135-6 138-7 128-2 61.93 62.90 60.92 
NN aa Sa iue bik y esinsd ot sicicn ab sae eee 155-4 155-9 166-0 192-2 201-7 217-4 62.98 65.86 66.68 
PTE EINE ca Sald atone ak Fue ens oieck e's 146-1 145-5 164-9 211-1 224-4 248-6 65.89 70.35 68.74 
BGs ALD ELINOM, sete tc eo sete nee ---| 109-8 109-9 123-0 148-8 150-5 167-3 66.64 67.38 66.97 
PU GROG eateries, fo cee Oeil ciara nen. baa 120-1 119-4 118-7 168-0 168-3 159-6 61.90 62.37 59.97 
i 104-3 103-7 111-7 141-8 142-6 147-8 63.03 63. 82 61.91 
81-8 82-9 89-1 111-0 112-2 116-9 59.50 59.34 57.49 
98-2 98-3 110-1 134-3 134-3 150-8 53.74 53.73 53.85 
103-6 104-1 107-7 143-4 143-1 146-8 56.29 55.93 55.53 
133-3 132-0 133-1 180-6 178-6 180-6 72.48 72.42 72.66 
111-0 111-3 115-7 152-3 153-1 157-1 55.63 55.83 55.13 
122-4 122-3 120-5 180-4 187-2 173-1 71.63 74.45 69.98 
96-8 101-4 114-3 126-0 138-6 156-1 65.63 68.93 68.86 
107-8 103-8 142-4 145-1 134-8 190-3 68.65 66.22 68.34 
105-3 102-7 121-8 141-2 136-7 167-6 60.15 59.78 62.07 
101-8 100-8 103-2 136-7 135-0 135-3 53.32 53.14 51.83 
120-1 116-1 107-7 168-3 160-4 141-6 53.57 52.80 50.23 
122-8 116-6 115-3 171-4 161-6 154-1 52.08 51.72 49.85 
141-3 136-2 147-6 193-2 188-1 218-0 55.68 56.25 60.21 
OR. Ar A = ee ee 130-0 124-4 125-9 179-0 171-2 167-1 57.89 57.87 55.89 
Vancouver 101-6 100-7 101-3 141-9 141-7 136-9 61.17 61.62 59.23 
OTe ae ie ae i SS a Sa = 108-2 105-7 109-2 151-3 147-0 149-4 58.20 57.90 57.00 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 76-8 50-8 83-7 | 109-7 79-1 | 119-1] 57.05 | 62.23 56.75 
IRI ta inn fase snes» 'g Gas. 5 4: Siete See bi e.o 108-5 106-7 112-1 148-7 145-3 150-3 70.42 70.00 68.87 
Manutaetaring 51s cc Sven eas acces tes 107-7 107-3 113-4 149-1 150-3 154-0 60.57 61.30 59.43 
TNT AD TOUS...» cas, usivneee ceive 116-6 116-7 125-4 160-0 163-0 170-7 64.43 65.60 63.95 
Non-Durable Goods................ 100-0 99-1 103-0 138-3 137-7 137-4 56.68 56.92 54.68 
KCONBECHOMON nace fe sree aicbtadic ss esta <o as 4,5 109-8 98-2 | 119-0 | 156-8 | 145-4 | -175-9 | 59.10 | 61.33 64.08 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

cfs iy ie ONE Meng Ree ete 108-6 | 106-2 | 112-2 | 140-3} 188-6 | 144-5 | 62.04 | 62.7 61.87 
Public utility operation............... 116-0 111-2 113-4 163-5 159-0 155-1 67.09 68.06 65.70 
dvr Ce SSE  ee ©.  eeer 113-1 112-4 110-8 154-8 154-0 145-2 50.64 50.70 48.45 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 126-5 | 126-3] 119-3 | 162-6 | 161-8 | 146-9 | 54.27 | 54.11 52.01 
RT RE MICO mete tres dlacis aiaiacs't bs viene ¢e 111-1 | 108-1 | 107-0 | 147-6 | 145-9 | 188-2) 38.42 | 39.04 37.23 
Industrial composite................-. 108-9 106-2 } 112-4 148-7 146-8 151-5 58.43 59.15 57.72 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month bv Average | Average : Average | Average » Average | Average 
ee Hourly | Weekly oo Hourly Weekl y areane Hourly | Weekly 
Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages Earnings | Wages 
No. cts. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 | 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—A verage ae 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.7 42-6 3°8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1953—Average...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
June 1, 19625554 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
J 

*Jan j Bag k's BE a 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb | OC ee 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. hs ee 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41.7 120-7 50.33 
Apr 1,.:0088.. om 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121°3 50.70 
May 1, 1953.. 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 1, 1953..... 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July 1, 1953. 41°3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 50.39 
Ang. 1;,:1953..... 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 123-4 50.10 
Sept 1, 1953.. 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct. pS ee 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nov. 1, 1953..... 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 51.17 
Dec Der LOBS ie 41-2 138-4 57.02 41°7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
“Jan; (1;,°1854.. a5 88-5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37-8 129-1 48.80 
Feb 15 L054: vee 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 40-6 127-9 51.93 
Mar LP Obe os 41-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 52.31 
Apr 15 TODE, toe 40-9 141-0 57.67 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 52.50 
May A 1OB4 ¢ c8 40-6 141-8 57.57 40-9 152-3 62.29 40°3 129-9 §2.35 
June 1, 1954..... 39-9 142-3 56.78 40-0 152-2 60.88 39-7 131-3 52.13 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked sah cg ayer Earnings 
June 1, | May 1, | June 1, | June 1, | May 1, | June 1, 

1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
Nowioundland 5 3 ci: Ate co eis eee ee ee 42-0 41-9 41-5 136-3 134-6 137-3 
Nowa Scotia... 2.%.05..:08 Cee eee eee 40-4 41-6 41-0 123-1 125-4 120-7 
Now Brunewielk: ° «sin. \jcaaacenpacrs tate eat eens 41-0 41-1 42-1 125-2 126-9 118-2 
CAD OG 5 aides. 2:0 x cn's x side clea go apes ae eld ene le a ee 40-4 41-7 43-0 129-3 127-9 121-2 
RONGATIO sc agsicicb is ois «'s's 0.5 acta Saigo cee eee 39-7 40-2 41°5 149-3 149-6 143-9 
Manittobaiis)sk2ies\<c sv ate sled diane ee te 39-9 39-8 40-4 135-9 135-2 131-2 
Saskatchewan... i scsesn as edes Cee eee eee 40°3 39-7 40-9 145-7 145-4 135-3 
PED Orbe 0 oie sbi +: « 5.0.01 erabpaet lagoon irr 39-9 39-8 40-5 146:3 146-4 140-7 
British Columbia. }; 2. s.ccn0cs 25a. cee ee eee 37-7 38-5 38-5 170-7 169-3 164-7 
AVEOWEES ORL eo oa:<. «10/s'e.s:ash' p's ale oka 0 RIE ee a 39-5 40-7 42-0 135-1 134-0 127-8 
BOLO PO oe siti visi s 5, v's:a cis vis 0 's.ae icles Re eee 39-6 40-1 41-0 150-3 149-9 143-7 
FUSION G chals:s «iss. oie wroya ld oe os cis ere Ged ee ee 39-1 39-7 40-2 161-1 160-8 155-9 
Windsolictes ticle « ss:cieiesin.saie-s glee oho eae ee eee 36-9 40-6 42-1 168°8 169-4 164-5 
WINKIPOR hearirkic os so s.s cadeadccta moticocete em mtenann aman 39-6 39-5 40-1 134-5 133-6 130-0 
Van COUT GR iis dade vince aes nd ake ee eae eee nee 37-6 38-1 38-4 168°5 166-7 162-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S, 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 
Industry Oe 
June 1|May 1|June 1\June 1|May 1)\June 1|June 1|May 1\June 1 
1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 
no. no. | no. ¢ ¢ ¢ — |S $ 
oT Be pel Ra FR SE RY ai, ey 42-6] 42-1) 43-1] 156-8) 158-0} 153-1) 66.80) 66.52) 65.99 
MCN TEASE rT o cts. & sp. gist nt ad ere acral? 4.42 0 army anor 44-3) 43-7) 45-3) 161-4] 162-2) 155-9) 71.50) 70.88) 70.62 
ee Pare cat aes a tary taeda Goren Ue aloge ns ewe 46-2) 45-7| 46-4) 139-4) 139-0) 134-0) 64.40) 63.52) 62.18 
. CIEE TROOETE Cate) cltatns od toe treks ted es kk panes 43+2| 42-6) 44-5) 174-9] 176-7) 170-3) 75.56) 75.27| 75.78 
: ie Pea sets Aen wn ays same «ove caren ve 38-8) 38-7) 38-9) 152-1) 153-5] 152-8) 59.01) 59.40) 59.44 
Coal Re imath taal an Way ae tty ays SO RS A edae aby» 38-1) 37-8} 37-3) 146-5) 147-5] 149-3] 55.82) 55.76) 55.69 
CORD MAIR CINTA OR oo ocre ere stale gun e's 4 tins Faw eae e 40-8) 41-6} 44-7) 169-5) 172-6) 163-4] 69.16) 71.80) 73.04 
Non-metal Lae RS ee Re oe a ee ae 42-6) 41-9} 43-1) 145-2) 146-9) 141-6) 61.86) 61.55) 61.03 
) PR MTIOUINID I re Weis Vda coves ss ass od Enns cvs oe een 39-9) 40-6) 41-7] 142-3) 141-8] 135-9) 56.78) 57.57) 56.67 
4 BSIOG PACU VELABON 25). oe cen ¥sx cade anaeesas vdvecnsas| 41-2) 41-4) 41-6] 123-3) 123-1) 116-3) 50.80) 50.96) 48.38 
: AOA hE ES Seah Melle a8 5s and ey edhe sleek oe 41-2) 40-2} 40-2) 149-7) 150-0) 143-1) 61.68) 60.30) 57.53 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38-0| 39-2) 37-7| 105-7) 108-6) 100-5] 40.17) 42.57| 37.89 
; STIG TTT ROVE fw Siew ds nee pemnmtnn d foie ame 41-4] 41-9) 43-5] 138-5] 136-6] 128-6] 57.34) 57.24) 55.94 
Bread and other bakery products................... 43-8) 43-4) 44-8} 109-7) 109-6) 103-9) 48.05) 47.57) 46.55 
Distilled and malt liquors. .................0+004: 39-9} 39-8) 42-1) 157-0) 155-9) 141-6) 62.64) 62.05) 59.61 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............-..6.2005. 40-4) 40-6) 42-3) 143-1) 141-7| 132-3) 57.81) 57.53) 55.96 
PEGE BUOM MOU awk Bech cis ck «ada waeiwh oe Nis «sheen 39-4) 39-9) 41-9] 148-1] 145-7) 143-5) 58.55) 58.13) 60.13 
SRE TET SROGRUEINR oo Sh soa so lw deer eia. Sane hn on» 36-9! 38-6) 40-6) 99-4) 98-6) 96-5) 36.68) 38.06) 39.18 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................... 35-9! 37-9} 40-0) 95-9) 95-0) 92-5) 34.43) 36.01) 37.00 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 39-9} 41-1} 41-5} 111-6] 110-7) 107-8) 44.53) 45.50) 44.74 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ |} 38-1) 39-3) 38-1] 112-4) 111-6} 109-9) 42.82) 43.86) 41.87 
VINEE CBS oti oe a ary coset en ed Gen sae ank Feces | 40-3) 41-8 43-8] 104-6} 104-3] 101-2) 42.15] 43.60) 44.33 
Sonthatie textiles and ai... ove cuver hone cedcuwciey | 42-6} 43-0) 44-7| 117-6) 115-7| 111-2) 50.10) 49.75) 49.71 
Clethmp (textile and £00) 0 1 oc. cea cacteyssocsebpeccses 34-3) 36-5| 38-5) 98-5) 98-5) 94-6) 33.79) 35.95) 36.42 
hens Blotting 358s twas s oh aon haere eh ves aes 33-4| 36-4) 38-8) 97-6) 96-8) 93-4) 32.60) 35.24) 36.24 
Woztets6 OletbIne lok FU ale. .g'arel tak Neen view ee NCGS 33-2) 35-6] 35-6) 100-6} 102-2} 98-8) 33.40) 36.38] 35.17 
ERSG COOUB Sch a0 ch ere iinet dee eatin ot <a. Soares 35-9} 37-2) 40-1) 100-1) 100-6) 95-5) 35.94) 37.42) 38.30 
PVT PICCNIOUN TAs ny Cah Danae eee Cds dee aeS acne eben 40-1] 41-0} 42-6) 126-3) 126-1] 119-9) 50.65) 51.70) 51.08 
Saw and planing mills. 39-7| 40-1] 42-0) 134-2) 135-3) 127-1] 53.28) 54.26) 53.38 
WPUPRIGHER Jace sed sax ss ke Sow cd 40-5| 42-2) 43-4) 115-0) 114-3} 109-9] 46.58) 48.23) 47.70 
Sthner WOO Orage. ds 55 fen caeneassheebs0<pteveace 41-7| 42-7} 43-8) 108-2} 106-9) 104-3) 45.12) 45.65) 45.68 
Pa wi Pit 9 A ne oS a ii eee ae 42-3) 42-1! 43-9] 160-9} 159-3) 151-1] 68.06| 67.07| 66.33 
BID ENE DABGE BEM oe os os ale vie wedats 4 fcka'e ons o-s% 42-8] 42-3] 44-3] 171-7] 170-5) 161-4) 73.49| 72.12] 71.50 
Coie PANGY POGUNUE 5s. hc cade verde ines rat swiedes 40-9) 41-5} 42-6) 126-7) 125-4) 120-3] 51.82) 52.04] 51.25 
Printing publishing and allied industries............... 40-1| 40-3} 40-4) 166-9} 166-6] 159-7| 66.93) 67.14| 64.52 
Rivet ANG Steel PFOGUGUE 3 2.6060 cdecede Fe eas vasa ves 40-3) 40-9} 42-9) 157-6) 157-5] 153-2) 63.51) 64.42) 64.34 
Agricultural implements.:. i... 2.000: 0secnseccesscces 39-6| 39-8) 39-4) 166-9) 167-0) 162-8) 66.09} 66.47) 64.14 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 39-6] 40-6) 41-8] 166-9) 168-3] 162-6| 66.09) 68.33) 67.97 
ISTO Were ANG COGS. sey cias se. educates wae vee Vie eat 40-3| 40-5} 42-9) 142-9) 142-6] 137-6) 57.59) 57.75) 59.03 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 40-2) 40-8) 41-2] 139-3) 138-0) 135-5) 56.00) 56.30) 55.83 
PPM OUGCINGB et ok a Geta ah ce da i datacahs ae etien Dee ee 39-8} 41-2) 42-9] 156-2) 156-6) 149-7] 62.17| 64.52) 64.22 
Machinery manufacturing............22++-0eeeeeeuee 41-4] 42-0) 43-1] 151-7) 152-3) 144-8) 62.80] 63.97] 62.41 
VIA srOn GAG BUGCl ie so. vs cde ech sconces cons « 40-1) 40-5) 41-2) 171-3) 170-5) 170-0) 68.69} 69.05) 70.04 
Sheet metal products SR See ee eee 40-0} 40-8] 41-1) 151-0) 150-9) 141-6] 60.40) 61.57| 58.20 
*Transportation equipment, ...... 65 6c cece es ewneaees 39-3) 40-6] 42-0) 161-8] 161-3) 156-5) 63.59) 65.49) 65.73 
PA eOratt ABU ENIEG Hodes Us 6 svn ttigeae pac dreie, vos Ue sions 41-3) 42-2) 43-4) 166-5) 166-9] 155-2) 68.76) 70.43) 67.36 
PEOUOE VORROLORS 5 os prarcas ska nn Wee eee eonsle sty cep eee sd 36-0} 39-6] 42-9] 170-0) 170-2| 167-5) 61.20) 67.40| 71.86 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 38-5) 39-9] 42-0] 160-3) 160-8) 157-3) 61.72) 64.16] 66.07 
Railroad and rolling stock OWING oo Fie aie aise warsis.< 39-1} 39-1) 39-4] 161-3] 160-5) 157-6) 63.07| 62.76) 62.09 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................0-.0-e0e- 41-0} 42-7] 43-1) 151-8) 148-8] 145-8) 62.24) 63.54] 62.84 
*Non-ferrous metal products 40-7| 40-7} 41-6] 159-1] 158-8] 151-0) 64.75) 64.63] 62.82 
Aluminum products......... ...| 40-4) 40-3) 42-0) 146-5] 146-5) 141-9) 59.19) 59.04) 59.60 
Brass and copper DPOAMCtA aioe. aes nartiays sisinne as 41-0} 41-1] 41-8) 149-5] 148-3] 141-3] 61.30) 60.95) 59.06 
erie Eotabcir BENS E far MMe, cei phu ertwincn's bie wo 41-0) 41-0) 41-4) 171-1) 171-5) 163-2) 70.15) 70.32) 67.56 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 39-5) 40-3} 41-5) 151-4) 151-3] 142-0) 59.80) 60.97) 58.93 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-0} 40-5} 41-3) 167-2) 165-7| 156-6) 66.88] 67.11) 64.68 
-*Non-metallic mineral products 42-3) 42-9] 44-1] 141-1] 140-3) 135-4) 59.69} 60.19) 59.71 
COLL Ciagabtiys O71 Re 8 ied A ae yl ae a re ea 43-5| 44-4) 45-2) 134-1) 132-1) 122-8) 58.33) 58.65) 55.51 
TIMES BAG IANS PTOCUCIR. «oe sie a0. 58 vce deldae ce veess 41-9) 42-5) 44-6) 138-3) 138-2) 132-5} 57.95) 58.74) 59.10 
Products of petroleum and coal................0.0.008- 41-2) 42-7] 41-6) 189-1] 192-3) 182-7) 77.91] 82.11] 76.00 
MICRICAMDOOUGIN, .nenia tines v cov acie se Gade nWeiwe sc eves 41-8] 41-8} 41-8] 144-2] 143-5] 137-5) 60.28) 59.98) 57.48 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. Rema nae 43-4] 41-5] 41-6] 122-5] 120-8] 114-0} 53.17] 50.13) 47.42 
AIC AIKAUS ONG BALA aoe cess secs ow keen delhi es on oe 41-6] 40-6) 41-6] 164-3] 164-4) 156-4] 68.35) 66.75) 65.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 39-7| 40-6) 41-8] 116-7] 116-2] 111-0] 46.33} 47.18) 46.40 
*Durable cape ee Wee cate al ais wise tle 8p 0 MA's ain ae s:3 »'n\0 40-0} 40-9) 42-1] 152-2) 152-3) 146-8] 60.88] 62.29) 61.80 
Non-durable goods. . 39-7| 40-3] 41-3] 131-3] 129-9) 128-1] 52.13} 52.35] 50.84 
Construction. . 38-7] 39-5| 42-3] 148-5] 151-3) 142-9] 57.47] 59.76) 60.45 
Buildings MOE ruGhuxee Sh oot inics fos veaieke ie ceccs « 38-3) 39-6} 41-7] 160-7) 163-3) 156-1] 61.55} 64.67) 65.09 
Highways, bridges and streets. OE AC ee oe AC 39-7| 39-3} 41-1] 120-9} 119-8} 111-9} 48.00] 47.08) 45.99 
Electric and motor transportation................0..0005 44-9) 45-2] 45-2) 139-0) 139-3) 135-5] 62.41) 62.96) 61.25 
BEPC chia pcatwccen sees ahtetiis aes Tae See ee 40-6] 41-2} 42-3) 83-0) 83-4] 78-6] 33.70] 34.36] 33.25 
Hotels and restaurants............+ssssesecscscsverees 41-0] 41-4] 42-6] 82-3) 83-2] 78-4) 33.74] 34.44| 33.40 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................0055 40-5| 41-7] 42-5) 80-0) 79-7} 75-2) 32.40| 33.23) 31.96 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


94541—93 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (av. 1949 = 100) 


yi age Average Average 
Period WwW aca Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
We ; | Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
BEE a eee Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945......... SM isore 44-3 69-4 30.74 73°7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947........... Ee 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948.................. 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949..............4.-- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................- 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.................- 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
* 

Week Preceding: 
une Dy, «BP he Cas eae veces oh 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July 1, 1953.. 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August A, SOGE.. Facnse ste bau’ 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
September U, [050.. Giuses-svcass oe 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October E168 An tao an ome. ta 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
November’ as. 20680. ce bese Vocab oo 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
Wecenibar J, TOhdss ess arse ee ee cre 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January oP OBO es ay has og.tew's Fe 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
Pebruary 5 G1964. -. 5 ens. eda. as 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March Pe |e a a eee eae 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April i Rs et Wein Soap ee 6 See 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May 1 ed | eer ce 40-6 141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
June Te TOGA ON os aes pes Meee ole 39-9 142-3 56.78 136-1 116-1 117-2 


Note:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Vigures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757%: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


aback: Unfilled Vacancies* rd as bere for 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

aio Th ST weal Pes 0 On ee 30,499 | 19,709] 50,208] 63,558 | 32,715 96,273 
RR Susp Meee 1040 te Se eee ee Ne od, 18/043 | 19.313 | 37,356 | 975154] 42/090 | 139,244 
PACs tiem Leh 1OG08S as ccc oe Sih Sccubesateas: 96.391 | 13.582 | 39,973 | 99,100 | 58,188] 157,288 
TR SST Reh i a ee a 39,951 | 14.570] 54,521] 80.456] 49,511] 129,967 
PreunCeme 14 2082) Mn se5 Be sicaves sasanhiew ca. 93,413 | 17,212] 40,625} 118,318| 57,396 | 175,714 
Wea gr 19,382 | 17,772| 37,154} 111,524] 52,357| 163,881 
Bhan ry 18. fe oe ee 24'203 | 207321 | 44/524 | 113:191| 481634 | 161,825 
Wictcber med ALORS Mee teed. sea. be crchnaes <u 24°025 | 17,806 | 41.831 | 117,827] 53.453 | 171,280 
iveriterm le 1ObG Sait to ted enti tuice tet hees 15,282 | 13/058 | 28.340 | 144°520| 60,997 | 205.517 
Dacombenwl y 1008s ket eaadte ones sor 15.446 | 11,868 | 27,314 | 241,004] 74,513] 315,607 
Sn BE oer ORR A 8,298 9,121] 17,419 | 354,965 | 984,306| 439,271 
agate r 194. GRRE Beer Ma V2, 5, 8.406 9/575 | 17,981 | 439,633 | 103,112] 542.745 
March Te ChE oie SR a eee ine 91014} 10,176 | 19,190 | 457,029 | 105,622 | 562)651 
April TION Cay Re kre 11.434 | 12/293 | 23/727 | 466,120 | 101/933 | 568.053 
May ED LONARR I Meath ay ees 14/942 | 15/335 | 30,277 | 378,873 | 86,818 | 465,691 
June ieee 6 ae ie OR me ae 14/984 | 15,790 | 30,074 | 237,848 | 76,782 | 314,630 
July TIE TTY iain oc ere en en 13,951 | 14.417] 27,668 | 201,931 | 81,112 | 283,043 
August 1, ieea() Fee ee ee a A 12'113 | 12/913 | 25,026] 181,457 | 77,396 | 258,853 


(1)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1954 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total May 31 June 30 
1954 1 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................++- 981 1,124 2,105 |+ 387 | — 592 

Borestyry. goss sdes gies gate nner sdk eae eee gaat amas 1,266 5 1,271 |+ 35 |+- 291 

Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells 721 38 759 |+- 108 |— 60 
Metal Mining ii.6i6s.-se008> “o 141 9 150 |— 65 |— 335 
Fiat his) is dhe Me Gees dune Rabpenchaatud as a Meters Wo as <S 123 4 127 |— 205 |— 62 
WNon-Metal Mining... ¢.:¢.4as50.0a ela ea ea abeh en eros 421 5 426 |+ 392 |+ 364 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. tess ate... seve es wn oes UT Fede ef 10 |- 3 | 4 
Prospecting. spackss. Fine cust cc neces sou eee ee UN sey ys 26 20 46 |— 21 |— 23 

Manufacturing sie vss 7 ca tanehy Sceethes VRE OEE aes ws 2,664 2,052 4,716 |— 609 | — 

Woods and B@vera@es ii3% conse swat dae ahs somerpasisivetes os 362 328 690 |— 63 |— 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............e00seeees 10 3 13 |+ 6 1+ 
HuDBer PTOGUCUES. fase tes no duen> ocds note tare Cenead <a 25 14 39 |— 18 |— 
Lea tier Frogdacths,. ce ceo ir ean + or ehcs ee puieieicn ss 57 101 158 |— 18 |-— 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................005 81 164 245 |— 1|- 
Clothing, (textile and: fin}. cc 2c cpeles kenga sae oss 110 794 904 |— 180 |— 
Wood PiOndugta.. Scns olpananc epee ave 1 eaee ava ~s 428 76 504 | — 84 |— 
Punar Products acts pls passin saree ats os eee aoe eo 112 53 165 |+- 22 |— 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 143 78 221 |— 44 |— 
Tron and Steel Frodugw., v.syeccsnsns went ee ewe ceen x5 447 103 550 | — 76 |— 
Transportation Equipment........0.cecesccccssscseeces 306 36 342 |— 64 |— 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..............:0cceeeeeeees 88 33 121 |— 8 |— 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...........-.......... 214 76 290 |+- 26 |— 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. .............0..eeeeee 49 25 74 |-— 104 |— 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...............sssce0e 14 9 23 |— 31 |— 
CO HeLOIGAY PIOGROS 25. Poco ao cele vets «Pee reed a wots 148 104 252 |+ 47 |— 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 70 55 125 |— 19 |— 

Constructions <.2- tect cect: tea. istatecata thea nt encase 1,885 94 1,979 |— 260 |— 
(Goeneral COmniraneonntc., acccsuitn ve ans ttn a dain aes Sea 1,372 61 1,433 |— 267 |— 
Spenisl Trade Contractors, . sin .c.sss ces tescseeecesete 513 33 546 |+- 7|- 

Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 589 271 860 |— 374 |— 
‘Tranaportation: (7. sie «> sev alee SER Ronee be wena ears 428 90 518 |— 299 |— 

BLOIawe oS sek creche cae ean Mane inca eS oent ee ata 75 22 97 |+ 39 
ovr ion inGbcon ta en..sies oe aaieaiaeee aes int eenetles 86 159 245 |— 114 |+ 

Public Utility: Operation. ....6...55 050660 cise cascsdtacwaes 43 a1 64 |— 12 |- 

PRG is yr ee ara eds 8 a eaieas Pinan BONE aa Pa 1,731 2,036 3,767 |— 892 |— 
W hGlosale ch. aadterae tan bts co ike ce Geta andes tects tee 749 438 1,187 |— 94 |— 
RS tat i a reg Se oy tea Se Relate On Gh a eta. g 982 1,598 2,580 |— 798 |— 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 668 607 1,275 |— 337 | — 

Servlets tas fas ete ei aur ae ges wa ae Ee ered Mal rarest 2,912 8,101 11,013 |— 2,654 |— 
Community or Public Service. ...............20e00e00s 437 1,247 1,684 |— 80 |— 
Government Ser yi0eau' s isis ane uc coerce ae pee © = 1,042 396 1,438 |— 1,551 |— 
Recreation Wer vse. p.~o.dicn ines taco eae hanes © 348 119 467 |+ 158 |+- 

Busindss Beryaee re teus ve enact caus Sant out cam aa eres 299 310 609 |— 329 |— 
Personal Service carecgsics 1 egeaseine or celeee ac entant 786 6,029 6,815 |— 852 |— 
Grand Total oc eccders th eae tee ice cee Is oe 13,460 14,349 27,809 |— «ss 4,608 |— 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1954 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


; (?) Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group i - - ——-- — —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
. Professional and managerial workers... . 1,429 917 2,346 4,700 1,134 5,834 
: (Neri Gal WORM 7. </eiin:edy sins oay vo ord 1,025 2,844 3,869 11,028 21,757 32,785 
] 
4 PAMION WOT ROGER outta o's edie c ui )-4s aes oe 1,279 1,151 2,430 4,349 9,745 14,004 
Personal and domestic service workers..| . 986 6,734 7,720 20,511 12,151 32,662 
CRIES OMENS sith ab adhe eur ae A ig See oe EA 1 915 2 917 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,459 867 2,326 1,568 585 2,153 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,735 1,275 6,010 92,131 21,195 113,326 
Food and kindred products (ine. to- 
WMEOO ruin cute Fora es ae sie dys 67 12 79 1,006 527 1,533 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 82 906 988 4,806 14,028 18,834 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,271 2 1,273 10,550 177 10,727 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 61 20 81 763 343 1,106 
Leather and leather products....... 44 55 99 1,115 1,181 2,296 
. Stone, clay and glass products....... 8 2 10 236 60 296 
Weta Wer RNG 25 5.655 0d soo « vs 0 oc oie 344 12 356 13,535 1,163 14, 698 
OS en ne ae ney eee PE eee 116 18 134 1,922 1,091 3,013 
Transportation equipment........... hh aes biel 3 100 1,331 
BLOT 9A eye 5S RI eR Aes iy 1 PRS ae Lt a Sb go Ree ee 1,617 
ORM UTMOCION 2 o5A ic 6's Aine os eee © VA oe eee 1,005 2 19,149 
Transportation (except seamen).... . 499 16 515 76 14,413 
Communications and public utility... AG || A cahusixes 45 18 579 
RPRUO ONG BOLVICR, 5.6/0 5-5 «eres eevee 208 193 401 1, 254 3,764 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 762 32 794 847 14, 623 
TO VNIORS Cs tygs aa Sr a ae Re 42 7 49 317 2,318 
AD DVONEIOESS iors aslo vk Se 09 ee 05 de or 3 BIO Udcllassle we vey » 1233 11 3,029 
PINSKUIBE WOLROIB dy...5 esnbsnd eect cwase 2,337 629 2,966 14,543 81,272 
Wood and. LODSCO0 si ascurewcvcwsamnees 102 262 2,616 4,472 
Lumber and lumber products. ...... 201 25 226 298 7,359 
Matalworicing ©. cbkk stole. saat 144 10 154 593 7,015 
ROOM EPOMTIOND, 2005.0 oles wna ie aun e ef TOS Wo teies vote nee 762 9 26, 225 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,128 332 1,460 11,027 36,201 
LEAN IM kg Yee See iE pS 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Rintivatdd Month of June 1954 ty, 
Number 
Receiving | wy 
Province Benefit in | a Days Benefit Paid Amount of 
Last Week eee (Disability Days in Benefit 
of the Be sate Brackets) Paid 
Month* | enent 
$ 
Newioundland «0 csseas<ss sve vats pelehitca tax eaareet eae 3,540 903 128, 686 (646) 449,788 
Prince Edward Island <..02..0 aimee pon. Senne awe A 484 110 15, 102 (224) 42,786 
Nova Scotia........ Se 5,124 3,073 202, 947 (4,312) 653, 598 
New Brunswick. * 5,998 2,491 224,314 (2,478) 725, 855 
Quebec....... 67,297 29,088 1,760,271 (33,139) 5,316,441 
Ontario....... 56, 634 33,412 1,765,982 (20,244) 5,527,013 
Manitoba....... 5,994 807 203,729 (4, 889) 600, 144 
Saskatchewan. . a 2,029 766 68,319 (1, 883) 205,151 
ihe vie ETO RS eee a3, 7,451 3, 443 220,726 (4,575) 720,441 
14, 129 7,849 460, 807 (9,291) 1,461,012 
peer | | 
"Totel. Canasta. Jie, O68 so oecan c cows wen cab sw axe 168, 680 81,942 5,050,883 (81,681) 15, 702, 229 
Total, Canada, Maye Ipb4 55.5 Seccscceeets sctotets 246, 269 | 87, 468 6,575,003 (81,922) 20,709, 106 
Total; Canatis, June: L088 si oi.scc cams s.csmeuoc8 vote 90, 859 49,161 2,701,888: (ite ) 8,408,071 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 
LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT JUNE 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 
REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY 
CASES *INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register June 39, 
Province and Sex Sand 73 and 1954 
Total leas 8-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 evae Total 
4,975 (21) 591 297 405 925 919 1,838 2,974 
4,738 (19) 551 276 381 887 887 1,756 2,783 
237 (2) 40 21 24 38 32 191 
692 (8) 116 64 73 113 68 258 514 
528 (4) 96 51 62 77 44 198 378 
164 (4) 20 13 11 36 24 60 136 
8,339 (137) 1,649 685 923 1,318 927 2,837 
7,109 (121) 1,445 599 790 1,128 784 2,363 
1,230 (16) 204 86 133 190 143 474 
8,980 (115) eben Vd 755 957 1, 683 1,484 2,924 
7,503 (100) 973 643 797 1,456 1,332 2,302 
1,477 = (15) 204 112 160 227 152 622 


67,246 (1, 193) 10, 846 6,556 7,989 11,307 9,361 21,187 
48,072 (763) 7,701 4,601 5, 553 7,880 7, 062 15,275 
19,174 (430) 3,145 1,955 2,436 3,427 2,299 5,912 


70,026 (993) 12,974 6, 928 8,348 11,430 7,685 22,661 
50,103 (712) 9, 483 5,325 6, 039 7,928 5, 208 16,120 
19,923 (281) 3,491 1, 603 2,309 3,502 2,477 6, 541 


8,391 (186) 1, 438 660 943 1,209 996 3,145 
5,397 (131) 951 416 554 698 632 2,146 
2,994 (55) 487 244 389 511 364 999 
2,790 eR 451 227 254 376 293 1,189 
1,847 (44 282 139 166 228 188 844 

943 © (17) 169 88 88 148 105 345 
8,629 (135) 1,798 707 1,000 1,315 1,065 2,744 
6,961 (113) 1,449 582 803 1,046 909 2,172 
1,668 (22) 349 125 197 269 156 572 


19,463 (256) 3,515 1,744 2,450 3,334 2,157 6, 263 
14, 855 sit 2,766 1,398 1,922 2,472 1,670 4, 627 
4,608 (57 86 487 


199,531 (3, 105) 34,555 18, 623 23,342 33,010 24,955 65, 046 
147,113 (2, 206) 25, 697 14,030 17,067 23, 800 18,716 47, 803 
52,418 (899) 8, 858 4,593 6,275 9,210 6, 239 17,243 


—-——_—§ | | ————— | — | — | | 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


JUNE 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Frovinae ae Total | Entitled | Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
| of Benefit |to Benefit 

TROWUOUMELARG Os 5 ys genre tens de sote evs 1,332 1,033 / 299 1,378 858 520 590 
Prince Edward Island..................+. 277 180 | 97 | 264 207 57 68 
TEC AUMIGID: dea 3 ee le can SPB darn de eum 3,980 2,317 1, 663 3,981 3,174 807 1,030 
NEW RIMRSWIOR eGo ve nvidia deekaurese 3,024 1, 880 1,144 3,228 2,557 671 723 
ere ora ee et oe ee See ae, zs 35, 657 20, 881 14,776 36,918 30,378 6,540 10,183 
MMIPEIOE Bele hate a pavt Ju ives +. Sots cniewthe 49,724 26, 807 22,917 49, 850 42,600 7,250 10,094 
BURDRCOREE, ce ca date SY) dle Be eae devas dae 3,589 2,183 1,406 3,779 2,932 847 473 
NRRLOUERWON Bhat cenit Fete te Ge ndecaes 1,182 805 377 1,197 884 313 241 
PAS eS ee ee ee ee 5,522 3,021 2,501 5, 638 4,394 1,244 1,202 
British: ColmmBias ois fon keke ecclveces 10,510 5,521 4,989 | 10,772 8,357 2,415 2,222 
Total Canada, June 1954.............. 114, 797* 64,628 | 50,169 117, 005¢) 96,341 20, 664 26, 826 
Total Canada, May 1954............. 113, 427 | 67,021 46, 406 126,316 97,520 28,796 29,034 
— : } ni 

Total Canada, June 1953.............. 72,752 44,853 | 27,899 68, 372 95,532 18,249 | 21,718 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 18,258. 


tIn addition, 19,026 revised claims were disposed of. Of 


these, 1,372 were special requests not granted, and 886 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,177 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement a Man obs fae, ae 
PERI ESCHER CREAT BNET 5, 5 Ss acs sikae oi des Came cae catalase Maen obec «Blas 6 ocinix 10,276 19, 284 6, 858 
Claimants Disqualified* 
Sar Yes RAT ERSNSLCK EMI Ses chale 5, alga mea carina SAN GE me pe Pa he otra antec o:<areGotate-e'e 3, 053 2,948 6,018 
Not capable of and not available for work....................04.-00000005- 2,414 2,127 1,504 
ORs ON Work Cie 601 4 JADOUP CSDM i. nde clu suite xd.csiccn Ve csowiawsvsoreve eds 407 141 345 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 1,075 963 1,274 
BMEUD AT ROG SOL MACMAUGRM tr trades, oNlns coe.cewes sth nn baw sabes Ueeie sees 830 724 593 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.................6. 000000055 5,345 4,876 4,419 
ee ea tems | ess] 3,408 
POMEL CRRS EE ee OCs ands nico cp PGS vo axee eoraie ba dio'd Setereaeeisiace.ve 27,011 34, 623 23, 243 


* Data for June 1954 inlcude 6,347 on revised claims. 


+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 


2,822,600 | 338, 400 
2' 305,300 | 511,700 
2' 829/400 | 512/600 
2'844'200 | 494/800 
2'937,000 | 391,000: 
3,087,500 | 238,500 
3,076,400 | 153/600 
35100,600 | 119,400 
3,085,700 | 111,300 
3,060,100 | 110; 900 
3,041,200 | 119/800 
Jeane 55 Xvd cs cf eatooes - ix rs POE 0 EN as Le a) ae 3,116,000 | 2'972/900 | 143; 100 
May K8¢ Boe cy thasc nak tee Bly cis beac Rats 1 ee ee ees oe ec 3,119,000 | 2/903/800 


Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO AUGUST 1954 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

: Household | Commo- 

a Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 

Services 
1049—Jonuary. «cc eesnccdeuveeuen> errant 99-8 100-8 | 99-2 99°7 99-9 
WOR ruayy 25% oa vsak viscose eae 99-7 99°7 99°3 99-7 100-2 
Matohis ° cccachcet cots sete eee 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 
ADE os cctocvatdiou'esyemn TP URES aan 99°3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 
MAY 6524 coal n winnecanie dae bes a 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 
SUNG set okavsaee tena eet 99-6 99-2 99°7 100-3 99-7 
WOLY Fs bas aval eeenslects Aken dames 100-0 100-2 100-3 100°3 99-7 
VAUBUSG Se oc Se iaeue Cui deat 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 
September. . fabs : 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 
October. .... : 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 
November. . : 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 
December. .cvvcanessmeeenre i 100-5 100-3 101-0 99°7 100-4 
GAT See so uas cos wet cides Mea ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
190 —Jantiary ss ccs 0 ees Cretan ee aes 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 
PObrunry, 2141 fneteuee diene see 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 
Marois ccc svn Mackin ad ea soeen es 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 
ATL riches sake es Ore sete tain ee 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 
Mag ce de Perak ou vata ies Soe 101-2 99-3 105+1 99-1 101-1 
PON oat rc ene Lake aebionee Lea 101-9 100-9 105-9 99+1 101-5 
SUES. oes vicky ley hOiTa eA ak 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 
Ags. O36 San Sees secs Boks bes 103 +3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 
Sentember.c,.cscaeessncceesetn ys 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 
October 5 33.5 tat dewenb owner 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 
Novem bat inci. see usb gevwd canst. 4 106-4 108-4 109+5 101-0 105-1 
December ics5.<aee oes ic kseucack 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 
OARS accedstete a comers nce Nscg tae 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 
1951—JanWary i365 caverns sp tas tas 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 
Habrunryac ys eer tse ae ce ae 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 
BLOWS car nns cas shee anc,tasee tas 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 
April Sy eet cas sae esa hk 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 
DER. csc ihios oae o Mee a> othe Ge ters 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 
WUDO. 2 eno oie eae co aR ae ee 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 
JULY... cine avccaesh cere eeanaen 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 
ADIOS sn ane soa «che ae Lone 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 
September: <is.cci tas oro tee veer 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 
Octoberint isd uk coe cand ae ee 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 
November, sv .tcurdedaashgecokena 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 
Divan berx,.cu heya se waven eaten: 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 
OSI, «teed gine eee ees 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 
1952-—January’, cen ugosne colts can toe 118-2 122-4 118°3 114-9 116-4 
ebruary.,...ccivicekvov isos ota 117-6 120-8 118°3 113-5 116:3 
March, .s...1<apsatein sp tes ea wee 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 
April, << ctssdeanse's SUR eee ae ee 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 
BY isa ke ves s VOR 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 
PUNE, avis s sain yO os oa 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 
Tully’. '.. ss ydeie nea d ves ee aie ks 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 
AUUSE, o:5.5 05.006 Mesa 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 
Beptember:s« .s:0c0cen esa catia 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 
October. /, 5...<csses sion ae beets 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 
November. i.c¢caeesnecastiaandens 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 
December; is:csgs svn eeeh tae 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116+1 
LOSd—eJanuary,, <4 ss ouecset tab ativan 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116°5 
ODIUGTY.«<:cs 5.» satya she tad ava 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 
MOTO os 6.5 acy coeecde mee eeeee 114-8 111-6 122-5 109+7 116-7 
DEI feiss 5 ies cieen ehahmaenen es 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 
DLOV cx alps's se velnseQen sp car gintee ae 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 
CL Ces Ree ey AR pa eee oa 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 
TOL .5 cy ane a ou.e tO rckelgal tases 115-4 112-7 123-9 110°3 117-0 
PNIQUBES esis vcs balsas Pape ove Raset cen 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 
Bepkom ber’. ca'icsapaten etal eubaetes 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 
POCIGHED GS. onic ke capcite nae tae 116+7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117°5 
Woavember.'«7, «a trecapeneaonenan 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 7-4 
IDSGRM DOP... ss... Viana op tetea cere 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117+4 
1954—Janarys s io cn ys sy sup veut tur herae 1157 111-6 125-4 110-1 117°5 
GDIUBEV corey vacncUh cannes 04 1 were 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117°5 
BEON ocd wan 3 5cb cabin sue eee 115+5 110°7 125-6 109-8 117-6 
LAA on erate s.9 vc fale vate teae ore 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 
AW usc silge tine a tive Nea seh enas 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 
MUNG iialeansaedse' oc ssa. sais comgintinn 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 
AEN a SRO Coney i iene See Sees 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 
ASSEN cic vae cslnae vp Alp ae Ray we 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 


a 


a Ned F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

«| Household pins 
. July 2nd, | June 1st, | July gnd,| Food | Shelter | Clothing [Operation] Modities 
1953 1954 1954 hes 
Bt. John's, Nfldwis:.....+:. 101-9 102-5 102-6 100-2 107-3 102-0 104-0 102-7 
ee ee 113-7 113-9 113-8 105-7 122-9 116-0 119-2 116-1 
Rating, Ghat isd HES occ aces oH 115-8 116-2 116-2 109-5 121-0 118-5 116-5 122-9 
RRR CL Soe eee 117-3 117-0 117-2 115-1 133-3 110-2 115-9 116-8 
CH RAMUS Vs ca wig baa tod > «- 115-2 116-1 116-4 111-4 128-5 113-4 116-0 118-6 
PObontG LOAN Hfueeess. 28.550 117-2 118-2 118-8 112-0 141-0 111-4 116-4 119-0 
A had fo Ne bd ea tas 115-2 115-3 115-5 111-9 123-6 115-1 113-4 117-3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-9 114-1 114-1 110-6 114-1 116-6 118-5 112-8 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-7 114-8 114-8 110-4 119-4 113-8 115-8 118-1 
WEMNOUVER san deans cParces at 116-5 117-1 117-0 111-2 125-0 113-3 124-5 118-8 


N. B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John's Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
1—St. JODN,.., 0. aevies scan cates 


P:EL— 
2—Charlottetown.................. 


Nova Scotia— 
B—Halifarys © coc ae pane ye ena ee 


APIS CNOGD, sce ntgcaiin see sbi erin 


New Brunswick— 
B—MONGHON. Sic precise nzewens e's 


Quebec— 
Pe Chieootim toro ectss omenswnatney 


10=—QuebeGnvs cia scccaah es seucvsan 
1i—Sherbrooke 10. csec.< sao a hone 


Ontario— 
TASB re GHC oes ose) oie sietnepe oe oe 


20—North Bay cy << av ii cscaawecwers 
21—Oshawa ircacnets cnitmu xcnviecostne’ 


2E—“Sud bury ccs cisciecaceek chan tues 
26—Torontos cost ataseuecbanceuee 
Bim WINGKON. s'x'5 were bye creel one 


Manitoba— 
27 —= Want pe’: s.cazss 2s nce eee 


Saskatchewan— 


29—Saskatoon.......csccssseseces 2 


Alberta— 
SO0—Cal gary oics oics cs cists sactganiteaet 


31—Edmonton...... 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert....5.......eceeess 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


Round steak, 
per lb. 


Beef Pork 
a.f4./ 8 | 285/24, 
as a = a 3 & z oa E: 2a 
cts cts cts. cts. cts. 
a a 
66-3 47°3 63-7 81-3 78-1 
55-2 43-0 41-0 74-2 63-0 
48-2 49-0 45-8 79-5 59-4 
“51-7 52-7 47-8 75-8 61-4 
49-5 45-0 40-0 80-7 57-8 
y 51-0 50-6 44-9 80-3 58-6 
57-8 46-6 43-5 71-8 68-0 
48-6 47-5 39-6 77-7 58-5 
49-0 54-3 40-6 77-3 59°3 
“48-6 46-8 47-1 70-6 56-6 
50-5 52-8 35-3 77-2 57-7 
53-8 44-3 43-3 71-0 54-3 
43-8 44-4 39-8 73-6 58-6 
51-2 47-3 37-2 77-0 54-5 
46-0 48-4 39-0 75:5 58-6 
48-3 52-0 43-3 Year i recto 
49-9 50-7 40-3 79-3 52-8 
48-2 48-6 42-3 81-5 63-0 
49-6 48-8 41-5 77-4 57-0 
44-8 45-0 41-4 T008 | nena 
46-6 46-7 39-1 79-8 50-4 
48-3 50-3 36-7 77-4 55-9 
49-4 54-1 47-6 79-7 61-8 
49-8 49-4 39-3 74:3 63-0 
"53-9 49-0 39-5 79-2 51-4 
"48-4 52-6 40-6 79-4 58-6 
51-7 48-6 43-9 75°5 57-2 
50-0 50-3 40-2 70-5 57-0 
49-8 57-0 46-6 70-1 58-0 
54-2 52-5 40-1 70-1 59-2 
43-3 50-0 38-5 66-1 51-4 
52-0 50-8 42-7 79-0 67-2 
55-0 O21 Us| Berne 76-0 64-0 
56-6 54-9 45-2 81-4 Sod 
57-4 57-2 50-9 78-8 59 1 


sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per 4 lb. pkg. 


55-1 
58-6 
59-7 
52-1 
61-5 
55-4 
50-8 
48-8 
58-3 
57-6 
50-5 
48-6 
57-4 


51-4 


54-2 
52-2 


52-4 
45-2 


62-6 


56-7 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics : 


‘ aa | <8 #2 
/ Sat ; Eg ‘o% a6 
s as | aR . 3 so | OR Ps 
Se PinlH Sia | Bl ee]. | B 
+ S- | ‘ag B wo ~ 3 a at 8 | 
2. | d¢ |ag.| a4 .| Bo | qa | 83 & 
"aa aq gaa| a si he | bs | 851] ve 
; Fe 8 ; 25 | “bo ; S 
G8 | 22/868] GS | oh | af a8 | 32 
a fe 3 6) a < 3 = Q 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— f h 
IG SGU Bike sss chant heveneaes sels cesmsns 8-4 12-7 20-4 10-8 57-2 71-1 32-0 74-0 
P.E.L.— g 
2—Charlottetown.............s006 86-7 8-9 14-4 19-4 9-9 52-1 50-3 17-0 64-8 
Nova Scotia— zg 
DT OIUAR, hese s cnc odceceuvees 73°8 8-8 12-8 18-6 9-0 49-8 58-6 20-5 64-2 
£ 
SMV ODAY) Ws ows o tic reeeesednees 70-2 8-9 14-0 19-4 10-1 50-4 59-4 22-0 65-5 
New Brunswick— g 
Be MONQON Jaa dds nse ose ide ceeene tiie cack s 8-8 15-6 18-6 9-4 51-6 59-0 20-0 64-2 
4 
G—Baint Polite. 65 xc idsseesscsqoesy 87-0 8-5 13-3 18-9 9-3 48-7 60-9 21-0 65-8 
Quebec— 
TOON oy cig 5.5.0 ces cd'snes OK dens > ice’ 8-4 16-0 19-4 9-7 55-2 62-8 20-0 59-7 
4 
STUN dy octane asta o as bbe teaubes 82-3 7°8 12-7 17°5 9-6 45-5 59-8 22-0 59-3 
D—Montreal is vstuss vas seaees cents 90-8 8-0 12-7 17-4 8-7 49-9 64-3 20-0 60-5 
ROOD ON, Wh atau a was ed seeds 88-8 7-8 12-5 17-9 9-0 52-4 60-4 20-0 61-1 
g 
Lim Sher brookey cies we <gectnveerees 81-0 7-9 13-1 17-9 8-6 49-4 60-2 20-0 60-0 
£ 
AEE eh. ~ oc ass ee eins Sek ORDERS s 09 oigie 7-8 12-7 18-0 8-9 47-2 54-3 19-0 58-9 
Lo HIGO RLVOR cs cks sc acccaesd cahocn caus 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-4 50-3 57-3 19-0 58-7 
Ontario— 4 
14 Tire nilOrd: is cpr conehepecna reese ls ras acy 8-1 12-7 17-6 9-3 45-1 60-1 21-0 60-6 
4 
LBC ORN WAL 5 ce ndas caves Geese bmmedl codes 7-7 12-7 18-1 9-3 46-8 59-4 20-0 61-0 
g 
NG-— Wont WIUIATE cos sede ws ees ake bmi tic ows dx ake 7-9 14-0 19-0 9-8 53-2 55-1 23-0 62-7 
rg 
BS FIG FOU LON ve cn be wi does £800 ness 98-0 8-2 12-7 17-7 9-6 45-4 63-7 22-0 62°8 
18—Kirkland Lake, .issctveyss<nshuelsoa + co 8-2 12-0 18-9 10-0 51-0 61-0 25-0 62-4 
g 
DG LIONCON. (cin gws's coc ace cvs. chal 88-2 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-6 46-0 58-8 21-0 63-0 
g 
2 NOTE DAR te walp xx dem allt + «anaes ioreige oneis 8-5 13-0 19-1 10-4 47-8 65-5 22-0 63-4 
g 
SiS C ANA. cue dees vcseb ode «waleReoe bs peeks 7-9 12-7 17-6 9-3 46-0 60-0 21-0 61-4 
BI—OCB WE... comssiicn ods vise soelaumels 98-3 8-0 12-7 17-4 9°3 48-3 63-5 21-6 60-9 
28—Sault Ste. Marie. ............00-].--- 2 8-3 13-3 19-3 10-4 49-7 61-3 23-0 63-1 
PAS BNG UNL Sowa das tach «Ge etek avisiell os ano ae 8-2 13-3 18-3 10-2 48-6 58-8 23-0 62-2 
g 
25—Toronto..... pcos is ah ate hae otal wou 95-2 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-0 44-1 61-2 22-0 62-1 
BO WIAROD. cas ciccisccigiis xcewwske es > 83-4 8-3 12-7 17-8 9-7 48-7 61-3 22-0 61-9 
Manitoba— t 
i= WISBIDES 4 ccyses neste accveens 98-3 7-5 15-0 17-7 10-9 70-6 57-2 21-0 61-6 
Saskatchewan— t 
Be—ROVINA, . ws ghscde eevee es aerate aes 77-0 7-9 14-4 18-5 11-4 68-1 §2°3 19-0 60-4 
g 
BO PABA TOI Rss. 5s4 ass vga b bien 8] voids Fea 7-8 13-6 17-7 13-0 64°5 50-9 20-5 61-0 
Alberta— t g 
30—Calgary..........+.08 Wass Von baie 85-2 7-6 14-4 18-1 11-3 64-8 54-3 21-0 63 +2 
t g 
SI—OAMONEON, foes csctaceeecenscece 79-4 7-8 14-4 17-9 11-1 64-3 51-9 20-0 65-3 
British Columbla— t ‘ 
32—Prince Rupert...........+.+-+0++ 92-0 8-5 14-0 18-6 10-6 ge 61-9 31-0 66-9 
£ 
38—Trail........ Pr aie din 319 FRR oe) # Saker ore 8-1 17-0 18-4 11-0 68-5 63-4 23-0 66-0: 
t g 
34—Vancouver.........-.eeeeeeeee «| 85-9 7-9 16-0 17-8 9-3 Pals 60-1 21-4 65-9 


& 
85—Victoria.......--.0seeeeeee eee 92-4 7-9 16-0 17-9 9-6 60-3 62-6 24-0 66-7 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
LSE Joni 6.5... 2228 sores 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 
G—Baliia®. segisaccssnshers 


New Brunswick— 
6—Moncton........--s+e:- 


6—Saint John............. 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............. 


10—Quebec...............+. 
il—Sherbrooke............ 


Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............- 


20—North Bay............. 
21—Oshawa...c.cecvaccsercs 


24—Hudburyish.s oaeese wen 
2b Toronto ysis owsasnceene 
26-—Windsor........s2sses00 


Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg............... 


Saskatchewan— 
28—ReGINA: (45 pane sae eeucas 


29—Saskatoon...........00- 


Alberta— 
80—GCalgary ...c..ce0ncseese 


31—Edmonton............. 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


aver 
with bone-in. 
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for earlier years. 


Cheese, plain, 
processed, 
per 4 lb. pkg. 


° 
= 
a 


cs 
= res 
eokroaMoaoewnettd aan 


wo 
eo 
_ 


35-3 


35-9 
35-0 


33-8 
34-8 


37-6 
36-4 
35-1 
351 


Above food prices are anole averages of 
anges in 


. pkg. 


Margarine, per 
1b 


40-1 


(d) Including butts. 


Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


5 


sts. 


25°3 
23-5 


22-1 
23-9 


27-5 
27-2 
28-3 
29-1 


Shortening, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


ts. 


° 


wo 
+ 
ee 


ow 
to 
~ 


ao ow 
co 
~ 


6 
9 
0 
8 
30-2 
8 
3 
2 
4 


31-1 
29-2 
29-8 
30-4 


29-5 


31-8 
31-2 


31-4 
32-8 


33-2 
33-8 
30-1 
30-5 


ing, trade practices, 


(e) Local. 


te. 
a) i 


pe. 
. flat 
Orange juice, 


Salmon, canned, 
fancy 
per 41 


i] 
> 
a 


bo 
~s 
~I 


bh bh 
-_ ao 
~I bw o 


25-1 
24-5 


24-1 
24-7 


25-0 
24-8 
23-7 
23-0 


per 20 oz. tin 


unsweetened, 


17-0 


mported 


per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice, 
halves, 


no 
> 
a 


_ 
is) 
— 


mo by 
mo bw 
—- © 


21-9 


23-8 


22-6 | 


21-9 
21-0 


Canned Vegetables 


s 
awa} 8a |G os 
—_— oo .o 
¢3| 2 | Ege 
Cw The Son 
ass) gh | ESS 
a a Oo 
cts. ets cts. 
27-3| 25-0 23-2 
24-3 23-3 21-4 
23-2 23-8 19-7 
23-4] 23-2 19-7 
21-8 23°4 19-1 
20:9 | 24-7 18-1 
20-2 | 22-5 20-0 
18-1 | 21-3 16-3 
17-3 21-3 19-4 
20-1 21-2 18-2 
18-1 | 20-9 19-5 
18-4 19-1 16-2 
18:7 | 20-6 19-7 
21-4 21-2 17-9 
18-6] 19-8 17-4 
21-6 | 23-0 18-4 
20-9 21-8 16-2 
21-1 | 28-1 18-3 
21-7| 20-8 17-5 
20-0] 22-0 17-6 
20-8 | 20-4 16-6 
18-6 | 22-6 17-3 
20-5 | 22-8 17-8 
20-1 | 23-0 15-3 
20-1 | 21-1 17-0 
m m 
19-4] 16-9 15-8 
m 
22-1] 17-0 18-0 
23-6 | 23-8 19-1 
22-0] 22-8 19-5 
25-0| 20-2 20-2 
24-7 | 28-1 20-8 
m m 
28-6.| 18-8 16-9 
m ™m m 
27-7 | 20-8 19-2 
m m 
25-9| 14-9 15-1 
m m 
23-81 17-7 15-5 


rices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
occur from time to time. 
(g) Mixed carton and 


(a) Including cuts 


oose. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 
P= Bb. IORO G ioxsw due ckes 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 


Nova Scotia— 
STRINGS au ciantanr ests. 


4—Sydney.........-e0se0: 


New Brunswick— 
B—Moncton.......sssccecs 


6—Saint John............. 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............. 


13—Three Rivers........... 


Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 


16—Cornwalle..csiccccincetee 
16—Fort William........... 


20—North Bay............. 
SI—OghAWAiniss acs sbicceses 


BASHA DUTY. cae sb s «sa 5's 
25 —Toronto: ...02necsnetes 


31—Edmonton............. 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 


34—Vancouver..... AOE Ge 
35—Victoria.............+++ 


, California, 
per doz. 


288s, 


Oran 


45-0 
48-3 


45-3 
40-2 
38-1 
37-2 


(h) Evaporated milk, 17-0¢ per 16 oz. tin. 
Migicolien, | fa} ( 


28 oz. tin. t) Pure. 


; | a2 
Sv bod 
> a 
a6 | §< 
dy | as 
FS o 

cts. cts. 

30-3 36-0 
23-4 20-7 
22-3 31-1 
25-4 27-5 
23-0 21-1 
23-7 22-5 
22-3 26-0 
21-9 35-7 
20-3 54-8 
20-4 22-6 
19-7 25-6 
19-7 26-9 
21-1 24-3 
20-7 87-1 
22-9 25-2 
20-4 51-3 
22-3 40-7 
21-8 33-3 
21-5 38-9 
22-2 47-2 
21-2 33-0 
21-9 32-4 
21-7 49-4 
20-0 35-4 
21-0 57-6 
20-7 48-7 
23-0 56-6 
23-5 78-0 
24-6 70-1 
23-8 72-1 
23-3 71-0 
24-9 68-6 
24-2 73-8 
20-0 72-0 
20-3 71-4 


|4 
Sra 
$,| #2 
A 
LG Se 
cts. cts 
10-8 | 34-5 
10-0 | 29-0 
9-2 29-0 
9-0 30-0 
8-5 | 29-3 
9-9 | 30-4 
SAE Neves 
10-0 | 28-2 
9-1 | 30-6 
9-4] 30-1 
8-6] 30-2 
9-8] 29-7 
9-3 | 28-3 
8-1| 30-8 
9-5 | 30-8 
8-4| 27-8 
8-6 | . 30-0 
9-4| 32-2 
9-4] 29-2 
BG) oe 
8-1| 27-6 
9-4] 29-4 
10:0 | 30-3 
9-6] 28-4 
8-7] 29-5 
8-6 | 32-0 
8-3| 30-1 
9-3 | 30-4 
11:1] 32-0 
9-4] 29-6 
10-1 | 31-8 
9-5} 29-1 
9-7| 29-3 
8-2 26-1 
8-71 29-1 


(k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. 
(v) Including tins. 


als 
3 
#2) 2 
a2 | ass 
of a 
3 |*3; 
a go8 
ial 
cts cts. 
k w 
26-0 | 64-4 
n 
27-3 | 52-8 
23-7 | 53-9 
n / 
26-5 | 52-8 
n 
25-4] 561-2 
n | 
27-4 56-3 
n | 
28-5 58-7 
24-8 55-6 
n 
24-8 51-1 
n 
25-6 54-7 
n 
24-8 55-2 
n 
23-6 56-0 
n 
24-9 55-4 
23-2 54-0 
n 
24-7 56-0 
25-7 52-9 
23-0 53-3 
25-1 56-8 
22-4 53-6 
n 
23-4 54-0 
n 
22-7 57-2 
25-2 54-0 
24-4 56-1 
25-0 52-0 
24-2 52-8 
24-2 54-2 
n 
27-2 52-3 
26-7 52-6 
26-1 50-1 
24-7 52-1 
25-6 51-5 
n 
26-0 54-5 
26-5 52-2 
n 
23-5 50-6 
n 
24-1 49-5 


Coal 


g aa 
ge 
> ee a 
P2s| 38 
235 | 35 
oO < 
cts. $ 
145-8 

| 
142-8 

148-2 

144-1 

143-3 

153-3 

141-1 28.00 
145-0 26.50 
143-0 26.24 : 
144-6 | 28.25 
144-1 26.00 
145-1 26.00 
139-7 25.50 
140-3 25.20 
141-3 27.50 
141-3 25.75 
142-1 24.56 
141-0 31.75 
139-8 26.00 
147-8 27.50 
136-3 25.60 
141-4 26.50 
138-0 | 26.00 
135-0 | 26.65 
137-7 23.56 
142-9 26.00 
il Be a 
yf 
Lk a 
Beted Woke ce. 
ES hl ae 
ASOAL Whee sess 6 
Mea I) wield cas 
hy i a So 
LEN A ee eee 


(w) Orange Pekoe. 


Bituminous, 
per ton 


(n) Mixed—Californian and 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-JULY, 1953-1954} 


Datigtites | farnvet "|. Sime Low 
Date Com- Com- In a a 
mencing In | mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence) Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
| 

1954* 
PONUBIV: Ss ReMANO ial s <swd Lag he's 24t 24 10,619t; 10,619 | 156,969 8-19 
BE SESINIEAT Wrcrsole ctv lak g avis Wists av L< «9 biviv.o 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
Mi axort sas adh ermal manne teks wie See 12 18 1,107 1,722 13, 945 0-02 
ADE chai AWEs wie ohs cesta « sceicis%% 24 33 1,657 2, 268 24, 661 0-03 
NEE Vitae err Sot as Mihai wavs se as 7 20 2,032 3,341 | 31,040 0-04 
PAC Re ees on ind te ie anata eae. 20 31 9, 086 10, 157 86, 085 0-10 
RAILV Aw Citi uee SAS Sead GICs dev sds ashen s 15 29 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0-07 
Cumulative totals............ , 109 29, 660 419, 081 0-07 

1953 
MEU AY lets et te Be eases to os Jeo 0 14} 14 2,136 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Behruaryak, +. 98s aecvG- -bwrcanstenes « 11 19 2,448 3,757 23,777 0-03 
NL Arig bitwise shaiwitg oe. oftvcois aries « = 12 20 4,479 5,405 32, 998 0-04 
A DUTGE OS che syed Hews’ ia «dip he» 15 22 2,854 3,626 29, 180 0-03 
Msi are ee Sober sk chiviscd dian x sits wate 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
Se rk eke SDE og eee oe 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
SULA oP Ine Cipla «ates to.en kas 6 17 32 4, 653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
Cumulative totals.............. 102 24,119 284, 300 0-05 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knolwedge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Establish- 


rT 
wien Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Pro 


MINING— 
Sodium sulphate miners and 
mill workers, 
Ormiston, Sask. 


Base metal miners and mill 
workers, 


Riondel, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Veneer and plywood 
factory workers, 
Ste. Therese, Que. 


Planing and box factory 
workers, 


Digby, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Safe and vault factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
Weyburn, Sask. 


Route salesmen and dairy 
workers, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Ladies wear store clerks, 
Sudbury, Ont. 
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1 45 
1 216 
1 175 
1 190 
1 200 
1 _ 460 
1 34 
1 25 
1 6 


945 


175 


285 


4,200 


9,600 


400 


300 


140 


Time Loss 


Particulars (2) 


gress Prior to July 1954 


Commenced April 1; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 30; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


Commenced June 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages to rates at neighbouring 
mine, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 11; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; 
terminated July 2; return of work- 
ers and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 28; for a new 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours from 49} to 44 per week with 
same take-home pay; terminated 
July 3; conciliation; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 10; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for reduced hours from 
421 to 40} per week with same 
take-home pay and fringe benefits; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 28; for a union 
agreement of one year’s duration 
providing for increased wages and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced June 5; protesting dis- 
missal of 14 workers for refusal to 
work Saturday night during sum- 
mer months; terminated July 16; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop and adjustment 
in seniority; terminated July 17; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union security; untermi- 
nated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


ee =e in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality stablish- Working 
ments Workers Days 


' 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 1954—Concluded 


Service— 

Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 6 91 600 |Commenced February 23; for a new 
Medicine Hat, Alta. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated July 
12; return of workers and replace- 

ment; in favour of employers. 


Beverage room employees, 20 183 1,000 |Commenced April 22; for imple- 

Calgary, Alta. mentation of award of arbitration 
board for reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, Rand formula for union dues 
and extension of vacation plan in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated by July 14; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour 
of employers. 


Beverage room employees, rs 51 450 |Commenced April 22; for a new 

Lethbridge, Alta. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, extension of vacation plan 
and for welfare plan, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated July 13; negotiations, 
return of workers and replacement; 
, in favour of employers. 


; Beverage room employees, 1 8 16 |Commenced April 23; for a union 
; Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 
; to 48 per week, following reference 
; to conciliation board; terminated 
. July 3; negotiations; compromise. 


Beverage room employees, 23 513 13,000 |Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
Edmonton, Alta. ments providing for reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 

take-home pay and extension of 

vacation plan, following reference 

to arbitration board; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1954 


Mrintnac— 
Coal miners, 1 1,109 2,800 |Commenced July 8; suspension for 
Glace Bay, N.S. practice of leaving mine before 
regular quitting time; terminated 
July 12; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Coal miners, 1 20 20 |Commenced July 20; dispute over 
Sydney Mines, N.S. work available for one miner; 
terminated July 20; return of 
( workers; in favour of employer. 
ey 
Coal miners, 1 35 175 |Commenced July 23; five-day sus- 
New Waterford, N.S. pension for leaving mine following 
mechanical breakdown; terminated 
July 29; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Establish- 


Workers 


| 
Number Involved |Time Loss 
—————_—_—_——__| in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1954—Continued 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery and confectionery 
workers, 
Vancouver and 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Food processing factory 
stationary engineers, 
Leamington, Ont. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
Regina, Sask. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Sawmill workers, 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 


Metal Products 
Steel products factory 
workers, 
Montreal and 
Lachine, Que. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Building products factory 
workers, 
Ville La Salle, Que. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 
Welland, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 
Utinities— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers and 
warehousemen, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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bo 


499 


(°) 


130 


1,157 


650 


416 


21 


70 


8,000 |Commenced July 8; for a new agree- 


ment providing for reduced hours 
from 38 to 35 per week and other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


210 |\Commenced July 19; for a new 


130 


3,400 


900 


90 


30 


agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Aug. 25-53 
and time-and-one-half for Saturdays 
and Sundays, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced July 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced July 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and production bonus, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 8; protesting sus- 
pension of a worker for being 
absent without leave; terminated 
July 9; negotiations; in favour of 
employers. 


Commenced July 23; for imple- 
mentation of award of conciliation 
board for institution of job evalu- 
ation plan in new agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced July 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated July 23; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 26; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced July 15; _ protesting 
suspension of a driver for dam 
to load and truck in transit; termi- 
nated July 15; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


ings 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY 1954 (') 


Number Involved _|Time Loss 


perpen ae mint e ea Particulars (*) 
and Locality Esta’ - orking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1954—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse workers, 21 160 1,400 |\Commenced July 5; protesting re- 
retail stores clerks and moval of helpers from certain 
truck drivers, trucks and refusal to load and un- 
Southwestern Ontario. load non-union trucks; terminated 
July 16; negotiations; compromise. 
Glass and paint jobbers, 2 14 60 |Commenced July 26; for a greater 
Victoria, B.C. increase in wages than recom- 
mended by conciliation board in 
new agreements under negotiations; 
| unterminated. 
Service— 
| Business and Personal— 
Cocktail lounge and 1 58 85 (Commenced July 22; protesting 
| restaurant employees, dismissal of four workers following 
London, Ont. r altercation over change of job for 


one worker; terminated July 27; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
oe ue 250 indirectly affected; (4) 69 indirectly affected; (5) 730 indirectly affected; (°) 31 indirectly 
rected. 


